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JEquam  memento  rebut  in  arduis 
Serrare  mentem,  non  secHs  in  bonis, 

Ab  insolenti  temperatam 
LatitiA,  moviture  Deli. 

HoR.  £  Od.  iii.  1. 

Be  calm,  my  Delias,  and  serene, 
However  fortune  change  the  scene. 
In  thy  most  dejected  state, 
Sink  not  underneath  the  weight ; 
Nor  yet,  when  happy  days  begin, 
And  the  full  tide  comes  rolling  in. 
Let  a  fierce,  unruly  joy 
The  settled  quiet  of  thy  mind  destroy. 

Anon. 

1  HAVE  always  preferred  cheerfulness  to  mirth. 
The  latter  I  consider  as  an  act,  the  former  as  an 
habit  of  the  mind.  Mirth  is  short  and  transient, 
cheerfulness  fixed  and  permanent.  Those  are  often 
raised  into  the  greatest  transports  of  mirth,  who  are 
subject  to  the  greatest  depressions  of  melancholy. 
On  the  contrary,  cheerfulness,  though  it  does  not 
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give  the  mind  such  an  exquisite  gladness,  prevents 
tis  from  falling  into  any  depths  of  sorrow.  Mirth  is; 
like  a  flash  of  lightning,  that  breaks  through  a  gloom 
of  clouds,  and  glitters  for  a  moment ;  cheerfulness 
keeps  up  a  kind  of  day-light  in  the  mind,  and  fills  it 
with  a  steady  and  perpetual  serenity. 

Men  of  austere  principles  look  upon  mirth  as  too 
wanton  and  dissolute  for  a  state  of  probation,  and  as 
filled  with  a  certain  triumph  and  insolence  of  heart 
that  is  inconsistent  with  a  life  which  is  every  mo- 
ment obnoxious  to  the  greatest  dangers.  Writers 
of  this  complexion  have  observed,  that  the  Sacred 
Person  who  was  the  great  pattern  of  perfection  was 
never  seen  to  laugh. 

Cheerfulness  of  mind  is  not  liable  to  any  of  these 
exceptions  ;  it  is  of  a  serious  and  composed  nature  : 
it  does  not  throw  the  mind  into  a  condition  impro- 
per for  the  present  state  of  humanity,  and  is  very 
conspicuous  in  the  characters  of  those  who  are 
looked  upon  as  the  greatest  philosophers  among 
the  heathens,  as  well  as  among  those  who  have 
been  deservedly  esteemed  as  saints  and  holy  men 
among  Christians. 

If  we  consider  cheerfulness  in  three  lights,  with 
regard  to  ourselves,  to  those  we  converse  with,  and 
to  the  great  Author  of  our  being,  it  will  not  a  little 
recommend  itself  on  each  of  these  accounts.  The 
man  who  is  possessed  of  this  excellent  frame  of 
mind,  is  not  only  easy  in  his  thoughts,  but  a  perfect 
master  of  all  the  powers  and  faculties  of  his  soul. 
His  imagination  is  always  clear,  and  his  judgment 
undisturbed ;  his  temper  is  even  and  unruffled,  whe- 
ther in  action  or  in  solitude.  He  comes  with  relish 
to  all  those  goods  which  nature  has  provided  for 
him,  tastes  all  the  pleasures  of  the  creation  which 
are  poured  about  him,  and  does  not  feel  the  full 
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weight  of  those  accidental  evils  which  may  befal 
him. 

If  we  consider  him  in  relation  to  the  persons 
whom  he  converses  with,  it  naturally  produces  love 
and  good-will  towards  him.  A  cheerful  mind  is 
not  only  disposed  to  be  affable  and  obliging ;  but 
raises  the  same  good-humour  in  those  who  come 
within  its  influence.  A  man  finds  himself  pleased, 
he  does  not  know  why,  with  the  cheerfulness  of 
his  companion.  It  is  like  a  sudden  sunshine  that 
awakens  a  secret  delight  in  the  mind,  without  her 
attending  to  it.  The  heart  rejoices  of  its  own  ac- 
cord, and  naturally  flows  out  into  friendship  and  be- 
nevolence towards  the  person  who  has  so  kindly  an 
effect  upon  it. 

When  I  consider  this  cheerful  state  of  mind  in  its 
third  relation,  1  cannot  but  look  upon  it  as  a  con- 
stant habitual  gratitude  to  the  great  Author  of  na- 
ture. An  inward  cheerfulness  is  an  implicit  praise 
and  thanksgiving  to  Providence  under  all  its  dispen- 
sations. It  is  a  kind  of  acquiescence  in  the  state 
wherein  we  are  placed,  and  a  secret  approbation  of 
the  Divine  Will  in  his  conduct  towards  man. 

There  are  but  two  things  which,  in  my  opinion, 
can  reasonably  deprive  us  of  this  cheerfulness  of 
heart.  The  first  of  these  is  the  sense  of  guilt.  A 
man  who  lives  in  a  state  of  vice  and  impenitence, 
can  have  no  title  to  that  evenness  and  tranquillity 
of  mind  which  is  the  health  of  the  soul,  and  the  na- 
tural effect  of  virtue  and  innocence.  Cheerfulness 
in  an  ill  man  deserves  a  harder  name  than  language 
can  furnish  us  with,  and  is  many  degrees  beyond 
what  we  commonly  call  folly  or  madness. 

Atheism,  by  which  I  mean  a  disbelief  of  a  Su- 
preme Being,  and  consequently  of  a  future  state, 
under  whatsoever  titles  it  shelters  itself,  may  hke- 
b2 
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wise  very  reasonably  deprive  a  man  of  tlvis  cheer- 
fulness of  temper.  There  is  something  so  particu- 
Uirly  gloomy  and  offensive  to  human  natu»e  in  the 
prospect  of  non-existence,  that  I  cannot  but  won- 
der, with  many  excellent  writers,  how  it  is  possible 
for  a  man  to  outlive  the  expectation  of  it.  For  my 
own'  part,  I  think  the  being  of  a  God  is  so  little  to 
be  doubted,  that  it  is  almost  the  only  truth  we  are 
sure  of;  and  such  a  truth  as  we  meet  with  in  every 
object,  in  every  occurrence,  and  in  every  thought. 
If  we  look  into  the  characters  of  this  tribe  of  infi- 
dels, we  generally  find  they  are  made  up  of  pride, 
spleen,  and  cavil.  It  is  indeed  no  wonder,  that 
men  who  are  uneasy  to  themselves  should  be  so  to 
the  rest  of  the  world;  and  how  is  it  possible  for  a 
man  to  be  otherwise  than  uneasy  in  himself,  who  is 
in  danger  every  moment  of  losing  his  entire  exist- 
ence and  dropping  into  nothing  ? 

The  vicious  man  and  atheist  have  therefore  no 
pretence  to  cheerfulness,  and  would  act  very  unrea- 
sonably should  they  endeavour  after  it.  It  is  im- 
possible for  any  one  to  live  in  good  humour,  and 
enjoy  his  present  existence,  who  is  apprehensive 
either  of  torment  or  of  annihilation ;  of  being  miser- 
able, or  of  not  being  at  all. 

After  having  mentioned  these  two  great  principles, 
which  are  destructive  of  cheerfulness,  in  their  own 
nature,  as  well  as  in  right  reason,  I  cannot  think  of 
any  other  that  ought  to  banish  this  happy  temper 
from  a  virtuous  mind»  Pain  and  sickness,  shame 
and  reproach,  poverty  and  old  age,  nay  death  it- 
self, considering  the  shortness  of  their  duration,  and 
the  advantage  we  may  reap  from  them,  do  not 
deserve  the  name  of  evils.  A  good  mind  may  bear 
up  under  them  with  fortitude,  with  indolence,  and 
with  dicerfulness  of  heart.     The  tossbg  of  a  teoi- 
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pest  does   not  discortipoSe  him,  whicli  he  is  sure 
will  bring  him  to  a  joyiul  harbour. 

A  man  who  uses  his  best  endeavours  to  live  ac- 
cording to  the  dictates  of  virtue  and  right  reason 
has  two  perpetual  sources  of  cheerfulness,  in  the 
consideration  of  his  own  nature,  and  of  that  Being 
on  whom  he  has  a  dependence.  If  he  looks  into 
himself,  he  cannot  but  rejoice  in  that  existence 
which  is  so  lately  bestowed  upon  him,  and  which, 
after  millions  of  ages,  will  be  still  new,  and  sti]l  ia 
its  beginning.  How  many  self-congratulations  na- 
turally rise  in  the  mind,  when  it  reflects  on  this  its 
entrance  into  eternity,  when  it  takes  a  view  of 
those  improveable  faculties,  which  in  a  few  years, 
and  even  at  its  first  setting- out,  have  made  so  con- 
siderable a  progress,  and  which  will  still  be  re- 
ceiving an  increase  of  perfection,  and  consequently 
an  increase  of  happiness !  The  consciousness  of 
such  a  being  spreads  a  perpetual  diffusion  of  joy 
through  the  soul  of  a  virtuous  man,  and  makes  him 
look  upon  himself  every  moment  as  more  happy 
than  he  knows  how  to  conceive. 

The  second  source  of  cheerfulness  to  a  good  mind 
is  the  consideration  of  that  Being  on  whom  we  have 
our  dependence,  and  in  whom,  though  we  behold 
him  as  yet  but  in  the  first  faint  discoveries  of  his 
perfections,  we  see  every  thing  that  we  can  imagine 
as  great,  glorious,  or  amiable.  We  find  ourselves 
every  where  upheld  by  his  goodness,  and  surrounded 
with  an  immensity  of  love  and  mercy.  In  short,  we 
depend  upon  a  Being,  whose  power  qualifies  him  to 
make  us  happy  by  an  infinity  of  means,  whose 
goodness  and  truth  engage  him  to  make  those  happy 
who  desire  it  of  him,  and  whose  unchangeableness 
will  secure  us  in  this  happiness  to  all  eternity. 

Such  considerations,  which  every  one  should  per- 
petually cherish  in  his  thoughts,  will  banish  from 
B  3 
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US  all  that  secret  heaviness  of  heart  which  unthink- 
ing men  are  subject  to  when  they  lie  under  no  real 
affliction:  all  that  anguish  which  we  may  feel  from 
any  evil  that  actually  oppresses  us,  to  which  I  may 
likewise  add  those  little  cracklings  of  mirth  and 
folly  that  are  apter  to  betray  virtue  than  support  it ; 
and  establish  in  us  such  an  even  and  cheerful  tem- 
per, as  makes  us  pleasing  to  ourselves,  to  those 
with  whom  we  converse,  and  to  Him  whom  we 
were  made  to  please.  L 
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Habes  confitentem  reum.  Tvi-t. 

The  accused  confesses  his  guilt. 

I  otfGHT  not  to  have  neglected  a  request  of  one  of 
my  correspondents  so  long  as  I  have ;  but  I  dare  saj 
I  have  given  him  time  to  add  practice  to  profession. 
He  sent  me  some  time  ago  a  bottle  or  two  of 
excellent  wine  to  drink  the  health  of  a  gentleman 
who  had  by  the  penny-post  advertised  him  of  an 
egregious  error  in  his  conduct.  My  correspondent 
received  the  obligation  from  an  unknown  hand  with 
the  candour  which  is  natural  to  an  ingenuous  mind ; 
and  promises  a  contrary  behaviour  in  that  point  for 
the  future.  He  will  offend  his  monitor  with  no 
more  errors  of  that  kind,  but  thanks  hinvfor  his  be- 
nevolence. This  frank  carriage  makes  me  reflect 
upon  the  amiable  atonement  a  man  makes  in  an 
ingenuous  acknowledgment  of  a  fault.  All  such 
miscarriages  as  flow  from  inadvertency  are  more 
than  repaid  by  it ;  for  reason,  though  not  concerned 
in  the  injury,  employs  all  its  force  in  the  atone- 
ment. He  that  says,  he  did  not  design  to  disoblige 
you  in  such  an  action,  does  as  much  as  if  he  should 
tell  you,  that  though  the  circumstance  which  dis- 
pleased was  never  in  his  thoughts,  he  has  that  re- 
spect for  you  that  he  is  unsatisfied,  till  it  is  wholly 
out  of  yours.  It  must  be  confessed,  that  when  an 
acknowledgment  of  an  offence  is  made  out  of  poor- 
ness of  spirit, .  and  not  conviction  of  heart,  the  cir- 
cimistance  is  quite  different.  But  in  the  case  of  my 
correspondent,  where  both  the  notice  is  taken,  ajid 
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the  return  made  in  private,  the  affair  begins  and  ends 
with  the  highest  grace  on  eacli  side.  To  make  the 
acknowledgment  of  a  fauh  in  the  highest  manner 
graceful,  it  is  lucky  wlien  the  circumstances  of  the  ' 
offender  place  him  above  any  ill  consequences  from 
the  resentment  of  the  person  offended.  A  dauphin 
of  France,  upon  a  review  of  the  army,  and  a  com- 
mand of  the  king  to  alter  the  posture  of  it  by  a  march 
of  one  of  the  wings,  gave  an  improper  order  to  an 
officer  at  the  head  of  a  brigade,  who  told  his  high- 
ness, he  presumed  he  had  not  received  the  last  or- 
ders, which  were  to  move  a  contrary  way.  The 
prince,  instead  of  taking  the  admonition,  which  was 
delivered  in  a  manner  that  accounted  for  his  error 
with  safety  to  his  understanding,  shaked  a  cane  at 
the  officer,  and,  with  the  return  of  opprobrious 
language,  persisted  in  his  own  orders.  The  whole 
matter  came  necessarily  before  the  king,  who  com- 
manded his  son,  on  foot,  to  lay  his  right  hand  on  the 
gentleman's  stirrup  as  he  sat  on  horseback  in  sight 
of  the  whole  army,  and  ask  his  pardon.  When  the 
prince  touched  his  stirrup,  and  was  going  to  speak, 
the  officer,  with  an  incredible  agility,  threw  himself 
on  the  earth,  and  kissed  his  feet. 

The  body  is  very  little  concerned  in  the  pleasure 
or  sufferings  of  souls  truly  great ;  and  the  reparation, 
when  an  honour  was  designed  this  soldier,  appeared 
as  much  too  great  to  be  borne  by  his  gratitude,  as 
the  injury  was  intolerable  to  his  resentment. 

When  we  turn  our  thoughts  from  these  extraor- 
dinary occurrences  into  common  life,  we  see  an  in- 
genuous kind  of  behaviour  not  only  make  up  for 
faults  committed,  but  in  a  manner  expiate  them  in 
the  very  commission.  Thus  many  things  wherein  a 
man  has  pressed  too  far,  he  implicitly  excuses,  by 
owning,  *  This  is  a  trespass  :  you'll  pardon  my 
confidence :  I  am  sensible  I  have  no  pretensions  to 
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this  favour;'  and  the  like.  But  commend  me  to 
those  gay  fellows  about  town  who  are  directly  im- 
pudent, and  make  up  for  it  no  otherwise  than  by 
calling  themselves  such,  and  exulting  in  it.  But  this 
sort  of  carriage,  which  prompts  a  man  against  rule* 
to  urge  what  he  has  a  mind  to,  is  pardonable  only 
when  you  sue  for  another.  When  you  are  confident 
in  preference  of  yourself  to  others  of  equal  merit, 
every  man  that  loves  virtue  and  modesty  ought, 
in  defence  of  those  qualities,  to  oppose  you.  But, 
without  considering  the  morality  of  the  thing,  let  us 
at  this  time  behold  only  the  natural  consequence  of 
candour  when  we  speak  of  ourselves. 

The  Spectator  writes  often  in  an  elegant,  often  in 
an  argumentative,  and  often  in  a  sublime  style,  with 
equal  success :  but  how  would  it  hurt  the  reputed 
author  of  that  paper  to  own,  that  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful pieces  under  bis  title,  he  is  barely  the  publisher  ? 
There  is  nothing  but  what  a  man  really  performs  can 
be  an  honour  to  him ;  what  he  takes  more  than  he 
ought  in  the  eye  of  the  world,  he  loses  in  the  convic- 
tion of  his  own  heart ;  and  a  man  must  lose  his  con- 
sciousness, that  is,  his  very  self,  before  he  can  re- 
joice in  any  falsehood  without  inward  mortification. 
Wlio  has  not  seen  a  very  criminal  at  the  bar,  when 
his  counsel  and  friends  have  done  all  that  they  could 
for  him  in  vain,  prevail  on  the  whole  assembly  to 
pity  him,  and  his  judge  to  recommend  his  case  to 
the  mercy  of  the  throne,  without  offering  any  thing 
new  in  his  defence,  but  that  he,  whom  before  we 
wished  convicted,  became  so  out  of  his  own  mouth, 
and  took  upon  himself  all  the  shame  and  sorrow  we 
were  just  before  preparing  for  him?  The  great  opposi- 
tion to  this  kind  of  candour  arises  from  the  unjust  idea 
people  ordinarily  have  of  what  we  call  a  high  spirit. 
It  is  far  from  greatness  of  spirit  to  persist  in  the  wrong 
in  any  thing ;  nor  is  it  a  diminution  of  greatness  of 
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spirit  to  have  been  in  the  wrong.  Perfection  is  not 
the  attribute  of  man,  therefore  he  is  not  degraded  by 
the  acknowledgment  of  an  imperfection  ;  but  it  is 
the  work  of  little  minds  to  imitate  the  fortitude  of 
great  spirits  on  worthy  occasions,  by  obstinacy  in 
the  wrong.  This  obstinacy  prevails  so  far  upon  them, 
that  they  make  it  extend  to  the  defence  of  faults  in 
their  very  servants.  It  would  swell  this  paper  to  too 
great  a  length  should  I  insert  all  the  quarrels  and  de- 
bates which  are  now  on  foot  in  this  town  ;  where  one 
party,  and  in  some  cases  both,  is  sensible  of  being 
on  the  faulty  side,  and  hare  not  spirit  enough  to  ac- 
knowledge it.  Among  the  ladies  the  case  is  very 
common  ;  for  there  are  very  few  of  them  who  know 
that  it  is  to  maintain  a  true  and  high  spirit,  to  throw 
away  from  it  all  which  itself  disapproves,  and  to  scorn 
so  pitiful  a  shame,  as  that  which  disables  the  heart 
from  acquiring  a  liberality  of  affections  and  senti- 
ments. The  candid  mind,  by  acknowledging  and 
discarding  its  faults,  has  reason  and  truth  for  the 
foundation  of  all  its  passions  and  desires,  and  conse- 
quently is  happy  and  simple;  the  disingenuous  spi- 
rit, by  indulgence  of  one  unacknowledged  error, 
is  entangled  with  an  after-life  of  guilt,  sorrow,  and 
perplexity. 
T. 
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Criminibus  dehent  hortos. Juv.  Sat.  i.  75. 

A  beauteous  garden,  but  by  vice  mamtain'd. 

As  I  was  sitting  in  my  chamber,  and  thinking  on  a 
subject  for  my  next  Spectator,  I  heard  two  or  three 
irregular  bounces  at  my  landlady's  door,  and  upon 
the  opening  of  it,  a  loud  cheerful  voice  inquiring 
whether  the  philosopher  was  at  home.  The  child 
who  went  to  the  door  answered  very  innocently,  that 
he  did  not  lodge  there.  I  immediately  recollected 
that  it  was  my  good  friend  sir  Roger's  voice ;  and 
that  I  had  promised  to  go  with  him  on  the  water  to 
Spring-garden*,  in  case  it  proved  a  good  evening. 
The  knight  put  me  in  mind  of  my  promise  from  the 
bottom  of  the  staircase,  but  told  me,  that  if  I  was 
speculating,  he  would  stay  below  until  I  had  done. 
Upon  my  coming  down,  I  found  all  the  children  of 
the  family  got  about  my  old  friend  ^  and  my  land- 
lady herself,  who  is  a  notable  prating  gossip,  engaged 
in  a  conference  with  him ;  being  mightily  pleased 
with  his  stroking  her  little  boy  on  the  head,  and  bid- 
ding him  to  be  a  good  child  and  mind  his  book. 

We  were  no  sooner  come  to  the  Temple-stairs, 
but  we  were  surrounded  with  a  crowd  of  watermen, 
offering  us  their  respective  services.  Sir  Roger,  af- 
ter having  looked  about  him  very  attentively,  spied 
one  with  a  wooden  leg,  and  immediately  gave  him 
orders  to  get  his  boat  ready.      As  we  were  walking 

*  Now  known  by  the  name  of  Vauxhall. 
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towards  it,  *  You  must  know,'  says  Sir  Roger,  *  I 
never  make  use  of  any  body  to  row  me,  that  has  not 
lost  either  a  leg  or  an  arm.  I  would  rather  bate 
him  a  few  strokes  of  his  oar  than  not  employ  an  ho- 
nest man  that  has  been  wounded  in  the  queen's  ser- 
vice. If  I  was  a  lord  or  a  bishop,  and  kept  a  barge, 
I  would  not  put  a  fellow  in  my  livery  that  had  not  a 
wooden  leg.' 

My  old  friend,  after  having  seated  himself,  and 
trimmed  the  boat  with  his  coachman,  who,  being  a 
very  sober  man,  always  serves  for  ballast  on  these  oc- 
casions, we  made  the  best  of  our  way  for  Vaux-hall*. 
Sir  Roger  obliged  the  waterman  to  give  us  the  his- 
tory of  his  right  leg  ;  and,  hearing  that  he  had  left 
it  at  La  Hogue,  with  many  particulars  which  passed 
in  that  glorious  action,  the  knight,  in  the  triumph 
of  his  heart,  made  several  reflections  on  the  great- 
ness of  the  British  nation  ;  as,  that  one  Englishman 
could  beat  three  Frenchmen  ;  that  we  could  never 
be  in  danger  of  popery  so  long  as  we  took  care  of 
our  fleet ;  that  the  Thames  was  the  noblest  river  in 
Europe  ;  that  London  bridge  was  a  greater  piece  of 
work  than  any  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world  ; 
with  many  other  honest  prejudices  which  naturally 
cleave  to  the  heart  of  a  true  Englishman. 

After  some  short  pause,  the  old  knight  turning 
about  his  head  twice  or  thrice,  to  take  a  survey  of 
this  great  metropolis,  bid  me  observe  how  thick  the 
city  was  set  with  churches,  and  that  there  was  scarce 
a  single  steeple  on  this  side  Temple-bar.  '  A  most 
heathenish  sight !'  says  sir  Roger :  '  there  is  no  re- 
ligion at  this  end  of  the  town.  The  fifty  new 
churches  will  very  much  mend  the  prospect ;  but 
church-work  is  slow,  church-work  is  slow.' 


•  In  Ihe  original  publication  in  folio,  ii  is  printed  Fox-hall. 
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I  do  not  remember  I  have  any  where  mentioned 
in  Sir  Roger's  character,  his  custom  of  saluting  every 
body  that  passes  by  him  with  a  good-morrow,  or 
a  good-night.  This  the  old  man  does  out  of  the 
overflowings  of  his  hunianity ;  though,  at  the  same 
time,  it  renders  him  so  popular  among  all  his  coun- 
try neighbours,  that  it  is  thought  to  have  gone  a 
good  way  in  making  him  once  or  twice  knight  of  the 
shire.  He  cannot  forbear  this  exercise  of  benevo- 
lence even  in  town,  when  he  meets  with  any  one 
in  his  morning  or  evening  walk.  It  broke  from  him 
to  several  boats  that  passed  by  us  upon  the  water  ; 
but,  to  the  knight's  great  surprise,  as  he  gave  the 
good-night  to  two  or  three  young  fellows  a  little  be- 
fore our  landing,  one  of  them,  instead  of  returning 
the  civility,  asked  us,  what  queer  old  put  we  had  in 
the  boat,  and  whether  he  was  not  ashamed  to  go 
a-wenching  at  his  years  ?  with  a  great  deal  of  the 
like  Thames-ribaldry.  Sir  Roger  seemed  a  little 
shocked  at  first,  but  at  length  assuming  a  face  of 
magistracy,  told  us,  that  if  he  were  a  Middlesex 
justice,  he  would  make  such  vagrants  know  that  her 
Majesty's  subjects  were  no  more  to  be  abused  by 
water  than  by  land. 

We  were  now  arrived  at  Spring-garden,  which  is 
excellently  pleasant  at  this  time  of  the  year.  When 
I  considered  the  fragrancy  of  the  walks  and  bowers, 
with  the  choirs  of  birds  that  sung  upon  the  trees, 
and  the  loose  tribe  of  people  that  walked  under  their 
shades,  I  could  not  but  look  upon  the  place  as  a  kind 
of  Mahometan  paradise.  Sir  Roger  told  me  it  put 
him  in  mind  of  a  little  coppice  by  his  house  in  the 
country,  which  his  chaplain  used  to  call  an  aviary 
of  nightingales.  '  You  must  understand,'  says 
the  knight,  '  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  that 
pleases  a  man  in  love  so  much  as  your  nightingale. 
Ah,  Mr.  Spectator,  the  many  moon-light  nights  that 
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I  have  walked  by  myself,  and  thought  on  the  widow 
by  the  music  of  the  nightingale !'  He  here  fetched 
a  deep  sigh,  and  was  falling  into  a  fit  of  musing, 
when  a  mask,  who  came  behind  him,  gave  him  a 
gentle  tap  upon  the  shoulder  and  asked  him  if  he 
would  drink  a  bottle  of  mead  with  her  ?  But  the 
knight  being  startled  at  so  unexpected  a  familiarity, 
and  displeased  to  be  interrupted  in  his  thoughts  of 
the  widow,  told  her  '  she  was  a  wanton  baggage ;' 
and  bid  her  go  about  her  business. 

We  concluded  our  walk  with  a  glass  of  Burton 
ale,  and  a  slice  of  hung  beef.  When  we  had  done 
eating  ourselves,  the  knight  called  a  waiter  to  him, 
and  bid  him  carry  the  remainder  to  the  waterman 
that  had  but  one  leg.  I  perceived  the  fellow  stared 
upon  him  at  the  oddness  of  the  message,  and  was 
going  to  be  saucy;  upon  which  I  ratified  the  knight's 
commands  with  a  peremptory  look. 

As  we  were  going  out  of  the  garden,  my  old 
friend  thinking  himself  obliged,  as  a  member  of  the 
quorum,  to  animadvert  upon  the  morals  of  the  place, 
told  the  mistress  of  the  house,  who  sat  at  the  bar, 
that  he  should  be  a  better  customer  to  her  garden  if 
there  were  more  nightingales,  and  fewer  strumpets. 

I. 
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'Hague,  May  24,  N.  S.  The  same  republican  hands,  who 
have  so  often  since  the  chevalier  de  St.  George's  recovery 
killed  him  in  our  public  prints,  have  now  reduced  the  young 
dauphin  of  France  to  that  desperate  condition  of  weakness, 
and  death  itself,  that  it  is  hard  to  conjecture  what  method 
they  will  take  to  bring  hira  to  life  again.  Meantime  we  are 
assured  by  a  ver\-  good  hand  from  Paris,  that  on  the  20th 
instant  this  young  prince  was  as  well  as  ever  he  was  known 
to  be  since  the  day  of  his  birth.  As  for  the  other,  they  are 
now  sending  iiis  ghost,  we  suppose  (for  they  never  had  the 
modesty  to  contradict  the  assertions  of  his  death,)  to  Coin- 
merci  in  Lorrain,  attended  only  by  four  gentlemen,  and  a 
few  domestics  of  little  consideration.  The  baron  de  Both- 
mar*  having  delivered  in  his  credentials  to  qualify  bun  as 
an  ambassador  to  this  state  (an  office  to  which  his  greatest 
enemies  will  acknowledge  him  to  be  equal),  is  gone  to 
Utrecht,  whence  he  will  proceed  to  Hanover,  but  not  stay 
long  at  that  court,  for  fear  the  peace  should  be  made  du- 
ring  his  lamentable  absence.' 

PosT-BoY,  May  20. 

I  SHOULD  be  thought  not  able  to  read,  should  I  over- 
look some  excellent  pieces  lately  come  out.  My  lord 
bishop  of  St.  Asaphf  has  just  now  published  some 
sermons,  the  preface  to  which  seems  to  me  to  deter- 
mine a  great  point.  He  has,  like  a  good  man,  and  a 
good  Christian,  in  opposition  to  all  the  flattery  and 
base  submission  of  talse  friends  to  princes,  asserted, 
that  Christianity  left  us  where  it  found  us  as  to  our 
civil  rights.  The  present  entertainment  shall  con- 
sist only  of  a  sentence  out  of  the  Post-Boy,  and  the 
.said  preface  of  the  lord  of  St.  Asaph.   I  should  think 

*  Ambassador  fiom  Hanover,  and  afterwards  agent  here 
for  tlie  Hanoverian  family. 
t  Dr.  William  Fleetwood. 
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it  a  little  odd  if  the  author  of  the  Post-boy  should 
with  impunity  call  men  republicans  for  a  gladness 
on  the  report  of  the  death  of  the  pretender ;  and 
treat  baron  Bothmar,  the  minister  of  Hanover,  in 
such  a  manner  as  you  see  in  my  motto.  I  must  own, 
I  think  every  man  in  England  concerned  to  support 
the  succession  of  that  family. 

'  The  publishing  a  few  sermons,  whilst  I  live, 
the  latest  of  which  was  preached  about  eight  years 
since,  and  the  first  above  seventeen,  will  make  it 
very  natural  for  people  to  inquire  into  the  occasion 
of  doing  so ;  and  to  such  I  do  very  willingly  assign 
these  following  reasons : 

'  First,  from  the  observations  I  have  been  able  to 
make  for  these  many  years  last  past  upon  our  public 
affairs,  and  from  the  natural  tendency  of  several 
principles  and  practices,  that  have  of  late  been  stu- 
diously revived,  and  from  what  has  followed  there- 
upon, I  could  not  help  both  fearing  and  presaging, 
that  these  nations  should  some  time  or  other,  if  ever 
we  should  have  an  enterprising  prince  upon  the 
tlirone,  of  more  ambition  than  virtue,  justice,  and 
true  honour,  fall  into  the  way  of  all  other  nations, 
and  lose  their  liberty. 

*  Nor  could  I  help  foreseeing  to  whose  charge  a 
great  deal  of  this  dreadful  mischief,  whenever  it 
should  happen,  would  be  laid,  whether  justly  or  un- 
justly, was  not  my  business  to  determine;  but  I  re- 
solved for  my  own  particular  part,  to  deliver  my- 
self, as  well  as  I  could,  from  the  reproaches  and 
the  curses  of  posterity,  by  publicly  declaring  to  all 
the  world,  that,  although  in  the  constant  course  of 
my  ministry  I  have  never  failed,  on  proper  occasions, 
to  recommend,  urge,  and  insist  upon  the  loving, 
honouring,  and  reverencing  the  prince's  person,  and 
holding  it,  according  to  the  laws,  inviolable  and  sa- 
cred; and  paying  all  obedience  and  submission  to 
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the  laws  though  never  so  hard  and  inconvenient  to 
private  people  :  yet  did  I  never  think  myself  at  li- 
berty, or  authorised  to  tell  the  people,  that  either 
Christ,  St.  Peter,  or  St.  Paul,  or  any  other  holy 
writer,  had,  by  any  doctrine  delivered  by  them, 
subverted  the  laws  and  constitutions  of  the  country 
in  which  they  lived,  or  put  them  in  a  worse  condi- 
tion with  respect  to  their  civil  liberties  than  they 
would  have  been  had  they  not  been  Christians. 
I  ever  thought  it  a  most  impious  blasphemy  against 
that  holy  religion,  to  father  any  thing  upon  it  that 
might  encourage  tyranny,  oppression,  or  injustice, 
in  a  prince,  or  that  easily  tended  to  make  a  free  and 
happy  people  slaves  and  miserable.  No.  People 
may  make  themselves  as  wretched  as  they  will,  but 
let  not  God  be  called  into  that  wicked  party.  When 
force  and  violence,  and  hard  necessity,  have  brought 
the  yoke  of  servitude  upon  a  people's  neck,  religion 
will  supply  them  with  a  patient  and  submissive  spi- 
rit under  it  till  they  can  innocently  shake  it  off:  but 
certainly  religion  never  puts  it  on.  This  always 
was,  and  this  at  present  is,  my  judgment  of  these 
matters :  and  I  would  be  transmitted  to  posterity 
(for  the  little  share  of  time  such  names  as  mine  can 
Jive),  under  the  character  of  one  who  loved  his  coun- 
try, and  would  be  thought  a  good  Englishman,  as 
well  as  a  good  clergyman. 

'  This  character  1  thought  would  be  transmitted 
by  the  following  sermons,  which  were  made  for  and 
preached  in  a  private  audience,  when  I  could  think 
of  nothing  else  but  doing  my  duty  on  the  occasions 
that  were  then  offered  by  God's  providence,  without 
any  manner  of  design  of  making  them  public  ;  and 
for  that  reason  I  give  them  now  as  they  were  then 
delivered  ;  by  which  I  hope  to  satisfy  those  people 
who  have  objected  a  change  of  principles  to  me,  as 
if  I  were  not  now  the  same  man  I  formerly  was.    I 

C  J 
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never  had  but  one  opinion  of  these  matters ;  and 
that  I  think  is  so  reasonable  and  well-grounded, 
that  I  believe  I  can  never  have  any  other. 

'  Another  reason  of  my  publishing  these  sermons 
at  this  time  is,  that  I  have  a  mind  to  do  myself  some 
honour  by  doing  what  honour  I  could  to  the  memory 
of  two  most  excellent  princes,  and  who  have  very 
highly  deserved  at  the  hands  of  all  the  people  of  these 
dominions,  who  have  any  true  value  for  the  pro- 
testant  religion,  and  the  constitution  of  the  English 
government,  of  which  they  were  the  great  deliver- 
ers and  defenders.  I  have  lived  to  see  their  illus- 
trious names  very  rudely  handled,  and  the  great  be- 
nefits they  did  this  nation  treated  slightly  and  con- 
temptuously. I  have  lived  to  see  our  deliverance 
from  arbitrai-y  power  and  popery  traduced  and  vili- 
fied by  some  who  formerly  thought  it  was  their 
greatest  merit,  and  made  it  part  of  their  boast  and 
glory  to  have  had  a  little  hand  and  share  in  bringing 
it  about ;  and  others  who,  without  it,  must  have  lived 
in  exile,  poverty,  and  misery,  meanly  disclaiming 
it,  and  using  ill  the  glorious  instruments  thereof. 
Who  could  expect  such  a  requital  of  such  merit  ?  I 
have,  I  own  it,  an  ambition  of  exempting  myself 
from  the  number  of  unthankful  people :  and  as  I 
loved  and  honoured  those  great  princes  living,  and 
lamented  over  them  when  dead,  so  I  would  gladly 
raise  them  up  a  monument  of  praise  as  lasting  as 
any  thing  of  mine  can  be :  and  I  choose  to  do  it  at 
this  time,  when  it  is  so  unfashionable  a  thing  to 
speak  honourably  of  them. 

'  The  sermon  that  was  preached  upon  the  duke 
of  Gloucester's  death  was  printed  quickly  after,  and 
is  now,  because  the  subject  was  so  suitable,  joined 
to  the  others.  The  loss  of  that  most  promising  and 
hopeful  prince  was  at  that  time,  I  saw,  unspeak- 
ably great;  and  many  accidents  since  have  con- 
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vinced  us  that  it  could  not  have  been  overvalued. 
That  precious  life,  had  it  pleased  God  to  have  pro- 
longed it  the  usual  space,  had  saved  us  many  fears 
and  jealousies,  and  dark  distrusts,  and  prevented 
many  alarms,  that  have  long  kept  us,  and  will  keep 
us  still,  waking  and  uneasy.  Nothing  remained  to 
comfort  and  support  us  under  this  heavy  stroke,  but 
the  necessity  it  brought  the  king  and  nation  under 
of  settling  the  succession  in  the  house  of  Hanover, 
and  giving  it  an  hereditary  right  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment, as  long  as  it  continues  protestant.  So  much 
good  did  God,  in  his  merciful  providence,  produce 
from  a  misfortune,  which  we  could  never  otherwise 
have  sufficiently  deplored! 

'  The  fourth  sermon  was  preached  upon  the 
queen's  accession  to  the  throne,  and  the  first  year  in 
which  that  day  was  solemnly  observed  (for  by  some 
accident  or  other  it  had  been  overlooked  the  year 
before) ;  and  every  one  will  see,  without  the  date 
of  it,  that  it  was  preached  very  early  in  this  reign, 
since  I  was  able  only  to  promise  and  presage  its 
future  glories  and  successes,  from  the  good  ap- 
pearances of  things,  and  the  happy  turn  our  affairs 
began  to  take ;  and  could  not  then  count  up  the 
victories  and  triumphs  that,  for  seven  years  after, 
made  it,  in  the  prophet's  language,  a  name  and  a 
praise  among  all  the  people  of  the  earth.  Never 
did  seven  such  years  together  pass  over  the  head 
of  any  English  monarch,  nor  cover  it  with  so  much 
honour.  The  crown  and  sceptre  seemed  to  be  the 
queen's  least  ornaments  ;  those  other  princes  wore 
in  common  with  her,  and  her  great  personal  virtues 
were  the  same  before  and  since ;  but  such  was  the 
fame  of  her  administration  of  affairs  at  home,  such 
v,*as  the  reputation  of  her  Avisdom  and  felicity  in 
choosing  ministers,  and  such  was  then  esteemed 
t'leir  faithfulness  and  zeal,  their  diligence  and  great 
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abilities  in  executing  her  commands ;  to  such  a 
height  of  military  glory  did  her  great  general  and  her 
armies  carry  the  British  name  abroad ;  such  was  the 
harmony  and  concord  betwixt  her  and  her  allies; 
and  such  was  the  blessing  of  God  upon  all  her 
counsels  and  undertakings,  that  I  am  as  sure  as 
history  can  make  me,  no  prince  of  ours  ever  was 
so  prosperous  and  successful,  so  beloved,  esteemed, 
and  honoured  by  their  subjects  and  their  friends, 
nor  near  so  formidable  to  their  enemies.  We  were, 
as  the  world  imagined  then,  just  entering  on  the 
ways  that  promised  to  lead  to  such  a  peace  as  would 
have  answered  all  the  prayers  of  our  religious  queen, 
the  care  and  vigilance  of  a  most  able  ministry,  the 
payments  of  a  willing  and  most  obedient  people,  as 
well  as  all  the  glorious  toils  and  hazards  of  the 
soldiery;  when  God,  for  our  sins,  permitted  the 
spirit  of  discord  to  go  forth,  and  by  troubling  sore 
the  camp,  the  city,  and  the  country,  (and  oh  tliat  it 
had  altogether  spared  the  places  sacred  to  his  wor- 
ship ! )  to  spoil,  for  a  time,  this  beautiful  and  pleasing 
prospect,  and  give  us  in  its  stead,  I  know  not 
what Our  enemies  will  tell  the  rest  with  plea- 
sure. It  will  become  me  better  to  pray  to  God  to 
restore  us  to  the  power  of  obtaining  such  a  peace  as 
will  be  to  his  glory,  the  safety,  honour,  and  welfare 
of  the  queen  and  her  dominions,  and  the  general 
satisfaction  of  all  her  high  and  mighty  allies. 

'  May  2,  1712.'    . 
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^^ —  TheseA  pectora  junctafide, 

Ovid.  1  Trist.  iii,  6(5. 

Breasts  that  with  sympathising  ardour  glow'd, 
And  holy  friendship,  sucli  as  Theseus  vow'd. 

I  INTEND  the  paper  for  this  day  as  a  loose  essay  upon 
friendship,  in  which  I  shall  throw  my  observations 
together  without  any  set  form,  that  I  may  avoid  re- 
peating what  has  been  often  said  on  this  subject. 

Friendship  is  a  strong  and  habitual  inclination  in 
two  persons  to  promote  the  good  and  happiness  of  one 
another.  Though  the  pleasures  and  advantages  of 
friendship  have  been  largely  celebrated  by  the  best 
moral  writers,  and  are  considered  by  all  as  great 
ingredients  of  human  happiness,  we  very  rarely 
meet  with  the  practice  of  this  virtue  in  the  world. 

Every  man  is  ready  to  give  in  a  long  catalogue 
of  those  virtues  and  good  qualities  he  expects  to 
find  in  the  person  of  a  friend,  but  very  few  of  us  are 
careful  to  cultivate  them  in  ourselves. 

Love  and  esteem  are  the  first  principles  of  friend- 
ship, which  always  is  imperfect  where  either  of 
these  two  is  wanting. 

As,  on  the  one  hand,  we  are  soon  ashamed  of 
loving  a  man  whom  we  cannot  esteem ;  so,  on  the 
other,  though  we  are  truly  sensible  of  a  man's  abili- 
ties, we  can  never  raise  ourselves  to  the  warmths  of 
friendship,  without  an  affectionate  good-will  towards 
his  person. 

Friendship  immediately  banishes  envy  under  all 
its  disguises.  A  man  who  can  once  doubt  whether 
he  should  rejoice  in  his  friend's  being  happier  thaa 
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himself,  may  depend  upon  it  that  he  is  an  utter 
stranger  to  this  virtue. 

There  is  something  in  friendship  so  very  great 
and  noble,  that  in  those  fictitious  stories  which  are 
invented  to  the  honour  of  any  particular  person, 
the  authors  have  thought  it  as  necessary  to  make 
their  hero  a  friend  as  a  lover.  Achilles  has  his  Pa- 
troclus,  and  iEneas  his  Achates.  In  the  first  of  these 
instances  we  may  observe,  for  the  reputation  of  the 
subject  I  am  treating  of,  that  Greece  was  almost 
ruined  by  the  hero's  love,  but  was  preserved  by  his 
friendship. 

The  character  of  Achates  suggests  to  us  an  ob- 
servation we  may  often  make  on  the  intimacies  of 
great  men,  who  frequently  choose  their  companions 
rather  for  the  qualities  of  the  heart  than  those  of 
the  head,  and  prefer  fidelity  in  an  easy,  inoffensive, 
complying  temper,  to  those  endowments  which 
make  a  much  greater  figure  among  mankind.  I  do 
not  remember  that  Achates,  who  is  represented  as 
the  first  favourite,  either  gives  his  advice,  or  strikes 
a  blow,  through  the  whole  i^neid. 

A  friendship  which  makes  the  least  noise  is  very 
often  most  useful :  for  which  reason  I  should  prefer 
a  prudent  friend  to  a  zealous  one. 

Atticus,  one  of  the  best  men  of  ancient  Rome, 
was  a  very  remarkable  instance  of  what  I  am  here 
speaking.  This  extraordinary  person,  amidst  the 
civil  wars  of  his  country,  when  he  saw  the  designs 
of  all  parties  equally  tended  to  the  subversion  of 
liberty,  by  constantly  preserving  the  esteem  and 
affection  oi^  both  the  competitors,  found  means  to 
serve  his  friends  on  either  side :  and,  while  he  sent 
money  to  young  INIarius,  whose  father  was  declared 
an  enemy  to  tbe  commonwealth,  he  was  himself 
one  of  Sylla's  chief  favourites,  and  always  near  that 
general. 
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During  the  war  between  Caesar  and  Pompey,  he 
still  muntained  the  same  conduct.  After  the  death 
of  Caesar,  he  sent  money  to  Brutus  in  his  troubles, 
and  did  a  thousand  good  offices  to  Antony's  wife 
and  friends  when  that  party  seemed  ruined.  Lastly, 
even  in  that  bloody  war  between  Antony  and  Au- 
gustus, Atticus  still  kept  his  place  in  both  their 
friendships :  insomuch  that  the  first,  says  Cornelius 
Nepos,  whenever  he  was  absent  from  Rome  in  any 
part  of  the  empire,  writ  punctually  to  him  what  he 
was  doing,  what  he  read,  and  whither  he  intended 
to  go ;  and  the  latter  gave  him  constantly  an  exact 
account  of  all  his  affairs. 

A  likeness  of  inclinations  in  every  particular  is  so 
far  from  being  requisite  to  form  a  benevolence  in 
two  minds  towards  each  other,  as  it  is  generally 
imagined,  that  I  believe  we  shall  find  some  of  the 
firmest  friendships  to  have  been  contracted  between 
persons  of  different  humours ;  the  mind  being  often 
pleased  with  those  perfections  which  are  new  to  it, 
qnd  which  it  does  not  find  among  its  own  accom- 
plishments. Besides  that  a  man  in  some  measure 
supplies  his  own  defects,  and  fancies  himself  at 
second-hand  possessed  of  those  good  qualities  and 
endowments,  which  are  in  the  possession  of  him 
M'ho  in  the  eye  of  the  world  is  looked  on  as  his 
other  self. 

The  most  difficult  province  in  friendship  is  the 
letting  a  man  see  his  faults  and  errors,  which 
should,  if  possible,  be  so  contrived,  that  he  may 
perceive  our  advice  is  given  him  not  so  much  to  ' 
please  ourselves  as  for  his  own  advantage.  The  re- 
proaches therefore  of  a  friend  should  always  be 
strictly  just,  and  not  too  frequent. 

The  violent  desire  of  pleasing  in  the  person  re- 
proved, may  otherwise  change  into  a  despair  of 
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doing  it,  while  he  finds  himself  censured  for  faults 
he  is  not  conscious  of.  A  mind  that  is  softened  and 
humanized  by  friendship  cannot  bear  frequent  re- 
proaches ;  either  it  must  quite  sink  under  the  op- 
pression, or  abate  considerably  of  the  value  and 
esteem  it  had  for  him  who  bestows  them. 

The  proper  business  of  friendship  is  to  inspire  life 
and  courage ;  and  a  soul  thus  supported  outdoes 
itself;  whereas,  if  it  be  unexpectedly  deprived  of 
these  succours,  it  droops  and  languishes. 

We  are  in  some  measure  more  inexcusable  if  we 
violate  our  duties  to  a  friend  than  to  a  relation ; 
since  the  former  arise  from  a  voluntary  choice,  the 
latter  from  a  necessity  to  which  we  could  not  give 
our  own  consent. 

As  it  has  been  said  on  one  side,  that  a  man  ought 
not  to  break  with  a  faulty  friend,  that  he  may  not 
expose  the  weakness  of  his  choice  ;  it  will  doubtless 
hold  much  stronger  with  respect  to  a  worthy  one, 
that  he  may  never  be  upbraided  for  having  lost  so 
valuable  a  treasure  which  was  once  in  his  possession. 

X. 
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Cvm  tristibus  severe,  cum  remissis  jucundi,  cum  senibus  gravi- 
ter^  aim  jutentute  comiter  i:ive)e. 

Tlll. 

The  piece  of  Latin  on  the  head  of  this  paper  is  part 
of  a  character  extremely  vicious,  but  I  have  set 
down  no  more  than  may  fall  in  with  the  rules  of 
justice  and  honour.     Cicero  spoke  it  of  Catiline, 
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who,  he  said,  *  lived  with  the  sad  severely,  with 
the  cheerful  agreeably,  with  the  old  gravely,  with 
the  young  pleasantly  ;'  he  added,  '  with  the  wicked 
boldly,  with  the  wanton  lasciviously.  The  two 
last  instances  of  his  complaisance  I  forbear  to  consi- 
der, having  it  in  my  thoughts  at  present  only  to 
speak  of  obsequious  behaviour  as  it  sits  upon  a  com- 
panion in  jtleasure,  not  a  man  of  design  and  intrigue. 
To  vary  with  every  humour  in  this  manner  cannot 
be  agreeable,  except  it  comes  from  a  man's  own 
temper  and  natural  complexion  ;  to  do  it  out  of  an 
ambition  to  excel  that  way,  is  the  most  fruitless  and 
unbecoming  prostitution  imaginable.  To  put  on 
an  artful  part  to  obtain  no  other  end  but  an  unjust 
praise  from  the  undiscerning,  is  of  all  endeavours 
the  most  despicable.  A  man  must  be  sincerely 
pleased  to  become  pleasure,  or  not  to  interrupt  that 
of  others  ;  for  this  reason  it  is  a  most  calamitous  cir- 
cumstance, that  many  people  who  want  to  be  alone, 
or  should  be  so,  will  come  into  conversation.  It  is 
certain  that  all  men,  who  are  the  least  given  to  re- 
flection, are  seized  with  an  inclination  that  way; 
when,  perhaps,  they  had  rather  be  inclined  to  com- 
pany ;  but  indeed  they  had  better  go  home  and  be 
tired  with  themselves,  than  force  themselves  upOn 
others  to  recover  their  good-humour.  In  all  this, 
the  case  of  communicating  to  a  friend  a  sad  thought 
or  difficulty,  in  order  to  relieve  a  heavy  heart,  stands 
excepted  ;  but  what  is  here  meant  is,  that  a  man 
should  always  go  with  inclination  to  the  turn  of  the 
company  he  is  going  into,  or  not  pretend  to  be  of 
the  party.  It  is  certainly  a  very  happy  temper  to  be 
able  to  live  with  all  kinds  of  dispositions,  because  it 
argues  a  mind  that  lies  open  to  receive  what  is  pleas- 
ing to  others,  and  not  obstinately  bent  on  any  parti- 
cularity of  his  own. 

VOL.  XII.  D 
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This  is  it  which  makes  rae  pleased  with  the  cha- 
racter of  my  good  acquaintance  Acasto.  You  meet 
him  at  the  tables  and  conversations  of  the  wise,  the 
impertinent,  the  grave,  the  frolic,  and  the  witty  ; 
and  yet  his  own  character  has  nothing  in  it  that  can 
make  him  particularly  agreeable  to  any  one  sect  of 
men;  but  Acasto  has  natural  good  sensCj  good-na- 
ture and  discretion,  so  that  every  man  enjoys  him- 
self in  his  company;  and  though  Acasto  contributes 
nothing  to  the  entertainment,  he  never  was  at  a 
place  where  he  was  not  welcome  a  second  time. 
Without  the  subordinate  good  qualities  of  Acasto, 
a  man  of  wit  and  learning  would  be  painful  to  the 
generality  of  mankind,  instead  of  being  pleasing. 
Witty  men  are  apt  to  imagine  they  are  agreeable  as 
such,  and  by  that  means  grow  the  worte  companions 
imaginable ;  they  deride  the  absent  or  rally  the  pre- 
sent in  a  wrong  manner,  not  knowing  that  if  you 
pinch  or  tickle  a  man  till  he  is  uneasy  in  his  seat,  or 
ungracefully  distinguished  from  thereat  of  the  com- 
pany, you  equally  hurt  hini. 

I  was  going  to  say,  the  true  art  of  being  agree- 
able in  company  (but  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as 
art  in  it)  is  to  appear  well  pleased  with  those  you 
are  engaged  with,  and  rather  to  seem  well  enter- 
tained, than  to  bring  entertainment  to  others.  A 
man  thus  disposed  is  not  indeed  what  we  ordinarily 
call  a  good  companion,  but  essentially  is  such,  and 
in  all  the  parts  of  his  conversation  has  something 
friendly  in  his  behaviour,  which  conciliates  men's 
minds  more  than  the  highest  sallies  of  wit  or  starts 
of  humour  can  possibly  do.  The  feebleness  of  age 
in  a  man  of  this  turn  has  something  which  should  be 
treated  with  respect  even  in  a  man  no  otherwise  ve- 
nerable. The  forwardness  of  youths  when  it  pro- 
ceeds from  alacrity  and  not  insolence,  has  also  its. 
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allowances.  The  companion  who  is  formed  for  such 
by  nature,  gives  to  every  character  of  life  its  due 
regards,  and  is  ready  to  account  for  their  imperfec- 
tions, and  receive  their  accomplishments  as  if  they 
were  his  own.  It  must  appear  that  you  receive  law 
from,  and  not  give  it,  to  your  company,  to  make  you 
agreeable. 

I  remember  TuUy,  speaking,  I  think,  of  Antony, 
says,  that.  In  eo  facttice  erant,  qtus  nulla  arte  tradi 
possunt :  *  He  had  a  witty  mirth,  which  could  be  ac- 
quired by  no  art.'  This  tjuality  must  be  of  the  kind 
of  which  I  am  now  speaking ;  for  all  sorts  of  beha- 
viour which  depend  upon  observation  and  know- 
ledge of  life  are  to  be  acquired  ;  but  that  which  no 
one  can  describe,  and  is  apparently  the  act  of  nature, 
must  be  every  where  prevalent,  because  every  thing 
it  meets  is  a  fit  occasion  to  exert  it;  for  he  who 
follows  nature  can  never  be  improper  or  unsea- 
sonable. 

How  unaccountable  then  must  their  behaviour  be, 
who,  without  any  manner  of  consideration  of  what  the 
company  they  have  just  now  entered  are  upon,  give 
themselves  the  air  of  a  messenger,  and  make  as  dis- 
tinct relations  of  the  occurrences  they  last  met  with, 
as  if  they  had  been  dispatched  from  those  they  talk 
to,  to  be  punctually  exact  in  a  report  of  those  cir- 
cumstances !  It  is  unpardonable  to  those  who  are 
met  to  enjoy  one  another  that  a  fresh  man  shall  pop 
in,  and  give  us  only  the  last  part  of  his  own  life,  and 
put  a  stop  to  ours  during  the  history.  If  such  a  man 
comes  from  'Change,  whether  you  will  or  not,  you 
must  hear  how  the  stocks  go  ;  and,  though  you  are 
never  so  intently  employed  on  a  graver  subject,  a 
young  fellow  of  the  other  end  of  the  town  will  take 
his  'place  and  tell  you,  Mrs.  Such-a-one  is  charm- 
ingly handsome,  because  he  just  now  saw  her.  But 
1  think  I  need  not  dwell  on  this  subject,  since  I  have 
d2 
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acknowledged  there  can  be  no  rules  made  for  excel- 
ling this  way ;  and  precepts  of  this  kind  fare  like 
rules  for  writing  poetry,  which,  it  is  said,  may  have 
prevented  ill  poets,  but  never  make  good  ones. 

T. 
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Quid  puri  tranquilUt 

HoR.  1  Ep.  xviii.  105f. 

What  calms  the  breast,  and  makes  the  mind  serene. 

Ik  my  last  Saturday's  paper  I  spoke  of  cheerfulness 
as  it  is  a  moral  habit  of  the  mind,  and  accordingly 
mentioned  such  moral  motives  as  are  apt  to  cherish 
and  keep  alive  this  happy  temper  in  the  soul  of  man: 
I  shall  now  consider  cheerfulness  in  its  natural  state, 
and  reflect  on  those  motives  to  it,  which  are  indif- 
ferent either  as  to  virtue  or  vice. 

Cheerfulness  is,  in  the  first  place,  the  best  pro- 
moter of  health.  Repinings,  and  secret  murmurs  of 
heart,  give  imperceptible  strokes  to  those  delicate 
fibres  of  which  the  vital  parts  are  composed,  and 
wear  out  the  machine  insensibly ;  not  to  mention 
those  violent  ferments  which  they  stir  up  in  the 
blood,  and  those  irregular  disturbed  motions  which 
they  raise  in  the  animal  spirits.  I  scarce  remember, 
in  my  own  observation,  to  have  met  with  many  old 
men,  or  with  such,  who  (to  use  our  English  phrase) 
wear  well,  that  had  not  at  least  a  certain  indolence 
in  their  humour,  if  not  a  more  than  ordinary  gaiety 
and  cheerfulness  of  heart.  The  truth  of  it  is,  health 
and  cheerfulness  mutually  beget  each  other ;  with 
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this  difference,  that  we  seldom  meet  with  a  great 
degree  of  health  which  is  not  attended  with  a  certain 
cheerfulness,  but  very  often  see  cheerfulness  where 
there  is  no  great  degree  of  health. 

Cheerfulness  bears  the  same  friendly  regard  to 
the  mind  as  to  the  body.  It  banishes  all  anxious 
care  and  discontent,  sooths  and  composes  the  pas- 
sions, and  keeps  the  soul  in  a  perpetual  calm.  But 
having  already  touched  on  this  last  consideration,  I 
shall  here  take  notice,  that  the  world  in  which  we 
are  placed  is  filled  with  innumerable  objects  that 
are  proper  to  raise  and  keep  aliTe  this  happy  temper 
of  mind. 

If  we  consider  the  world  in  its  subserviency  to 
man,  one  would  think  it  was  made  for  our  use;  but 
if  we  consider  it  in  its  natural  beauty  and  harmony, 
one  would  be  apt  to  conclude  it  was  made  for  our 
pleasure.  The  sun,  which  is  as  the  great  soul  of  the 
universe,  and  produces  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  has 
a  particular  influence  in  cheering  the  mind  of  man, 
and  making  the  heart  glad. 

Those  several  living  creatures  which  are  made 
for  our  service  or  sustenance,  at  the  same  time 
either  fill  the  woods  with  their  music,  furnish  us  with 
game,  or  raise  pleasing  ideas  in  us  by  the  delightful- 
ness  of  their  appearance.  Fountains,  lakes,  and 
rivers,  are  as  refreshing  to  the  imagination,  as  to  the 
soil  through  which  they  pass. 

There  are  writers  of  great  distinction,  who  have 
made  it  an  argument  for  Providence,  that  the  whole 
earth  is  covered  with  green  rather  than  with  any 
other  colour,  as  being  such  a  right  mixture  of  light 
and  shade,  that  it  comforts  and  strengthens  the  eye, 
instead  of  weakening  or  grieving  it.  For  this  rea- 
son several  painters  have  a  green  cloth  hanging- 
near  them,  to  ease  the  eye  upon,  after  too  great  an 
application  to  their  colouring.  A  famous  modern 
v3 
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philosopher*  accounts  for  it  in  the  following  manner. 
All  colours  that  are  more  luminous,  overpower  and 
dissipate  the  animal  spirits  which  are  employed  in 
sight ;  on  the  contrary,  those  that  are  more  obscure 
do  not  give  the  animal  spirits  a  sufficient  exercise ; 
whereas  the  rays  that  produce  in  us  the  idea  of 
green,  fall  upon  the  eye  in  such  a  due  proportion, 
that  they  give  the  animal  spirits  their  proper  play, 
and,  by  keeping  up  the  struggle  in  a  just  balance, 
excite  a  very  pleasing  and  agreeable  sensation.  Let 
the  cause  be  what  it  will,  the  effect  is  certain  ;  for 
which  reason,  the  poets  ascribe  to  this  particular 
colour  the  epithet  of  cheerful. 

To  consider  further  this  double  end  in  the  works 
of  nature,  and  how  they  are  at  the  same  time  both 
useful  and  entertaining,  we  find  that  the  most  im- 
portant parts  in  the  vegetable  world  are  those  which 
are  the  most  beautiful.  These  are  the  seeds  by  which 
the  several  races  of  plants  are  propagated  and  con- 
tinued, and  which  are  always  lodged  in  flowers  or 
blossoms.  Nature  seems  to  hide  her  principal 
design,  and  to  be  industrious  in  making  the  earth 
gay  and  delightful,  while  she  is  carrying  on  her 
great  work,  and  intent  upon  her  own  preservation. 
The  husbandman,  after  the  same  manner,  is  em- 
ployed in  laying  out  the  whole  country  into  a  kind 
of  garden  or  landscape,  and  making  every  thing 
smile  about  him,  whilst  in  reality  he  thinks  of  no- 
thing but  of  the  harvest,  and  the  increase  which  is 
to  arise  from  it. 

We  may  further  observe  how  Providence  has 
taken  care  to  keep  up  this  cheerfulness  in  the 
mind  of  man,  by  having  formed  it  after  such  a 
manner,  as  to  make  it  capable  of  conceiving 
delight  from   several   objects  which   seem  to  have 

*  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
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very  little  use  in  them;  as  from  the  wildness  of 
rocks  and  deserts,  and  the  like  grotesque  parts  of 
nature*  Those  who  are  versed  in  philosophy  may 
still  carry  this  consideration  higher,  by  observing, 
that  if  matter  had  appeared  to  us  endowed  only 
with  those  real  qualities  which  it  actually  possesses, 
it  would  have  made  but  a  very  joyless  and  un- 
comfortable figure :  and  why  has  Providence  given 
it  a  power  of  producing  in  us  such  imaginary 
qualities,  as  tastes  and  colours,  sounds  and  smells, 
heat  and  cold,  but  that  man,  while  he  is  conversant 
in  the  lower  stations  of  nature,  might  have  his  mind 
cheered  and  delighted  with  agreeable  sensations? 
In  short,  the  whole  universe  is  a  kind  of  theatre, 
filled  with  objects  that  either  raise  in  us  pleasure, 
amusement,  or  admiration. 

The  reader's  own  thoughts  will  suggest  to  him 
the  vicissitude  of  day  and  night,  the  change  of 
seasons,  with  all  that  variety  of  scenes  which  di- 
versify the  face  of  nature,  and  fill  the  mind  with 
a  perpetual  succession  of  beautiful  and  pleasing 
images. 

I  shall  not  here  mention  the  sveral  entertain- 
ments of  art,  with  the  pleasures  of  friendship, 
books,  conversation,  and  other  accidental  diver- 
sions of  life,  because  I  would  only  take  notice  of 
such  incitements  to  a  cheerful  temper  as  offer 
themselves  to  persons  of  all  ranks  and  conditions, 
and  which  may  sufficiently  shew  us  that  Providence 
did  not  design  this  world  should  be  filled  with 
murmurs  and  repinings,  or  that  the  heart  of  man 
should  be  involved  in  gloom  and  melancholy. 

1  the  more  inculcate  this  cheerfulness  of  temper, 
as  it  is  a  virtue  in  which  our  countrymen  are  ob- 
served to  be  more  deficient  than  any  other  nation. 
Melancholy  is  a  kind  of  demon  that  haunts  our 
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island,  and  often  cont^s  herself  to  usirum  easterly 
mnd.  A  celebrated  French  novelist,  in  opposition 
to  those  who  begin  their  romances  with  the  flowery 
season  of  the  year,  enters  on  his  story  thus :  '  In 
the  gloomy  month  of  November,  when  the  people 
pf  England  hang  and  drown  themselves,  a  discon* 
solate  lover  walked  out  into  the  fields,'  &c. 

Every  one  ought  to  fence  against  the  temper 
of  his  climate  or  constitution,  and  frequently  to 
indulge  in  himself  those  considerations  which  may 
give  him  a  serenity  of  mind,  and  enable  him  to 
bear  up  cheerfully  against  those  little  evils  and 
misfortunes  which  are  common  to  human  nature, 
»nd  which,  by  a  right  improvement  of  them,  will 
produce  a  satiety  of  joy,  and  an  uninterrupted 
happiness. 

At  the  same  time  tliat  I  would  engage  my  reader 
to  consider  the  world  in  its  most  agreeable  lights, 
I  must  own  there  are  many  evils  which  naturally 
spring  up  amidst  the  entertainments  that  are  pro- 
vided for  us;  but  these,  if  rightly  considered, 
should  be  far  from  overcasting  the  mind  with 
sorrow,  or  destroying  that  cheerfulness  of  temper 
which  I  have  been  recommending.  This  inter- 
spersion  of  evil  with  good,  and  pain  with  pleasure, 
in  the  works  of  nature,  is  very  truly  ascribed  by 
Mr.  Locke,  in  his  Essay  on  Human  Understanding, 
to  a  moral  reason,  in  the  following  words. 

*  Beyond  all  this  we  may  find  another  reason 
why  God  hath  scattered  up  and  down  several  de- 
grees of  pleasure  and  pain,  in  all  the  things  that 
environ  and  affect  us,  and  blended  them  together, 
in  almost  all  that  our  thoughts  and  senses  have  to 
do  with;  that  we,  finding  imperfection,  dissatis- 
faction, and  want  of  complete  happiness,  in  all  the 
enjoyments  which  the  creatures  can  afford  us,  might 
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be  led  to  seek  it  in  the  enjoyment  of  Him  "  with 
whom  there  is  fulness  of  joy,  and  at  whose  right 
hand  are  pleasures  for  ever  more.*"  L. 
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Tibi  res  aniiqute  laudis  et  artis 

Ingredior,  sanctos  ausus  rectuderefojites. 

ViRG.  Georg.  ii.  174. 

For  thee  I  dare  unlock  the  sacred  spring, 
And  arts  disclos'd  by  ancient  sages  sing. 

*  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

*  It  is  my  custom,  when  I  read  your  papers,  to 
read  over  the  quotations  in  the  authors  from  whence 
you  take  them.  As  you  mentioned  a  passage  lately 
out  of  the  second  chapter  of  Solomon's  Song,  it 
occasioned  my  looking  into  it ;  and,  upon  reading 
it,  I  thought  the  ideas  so  exquisitely  soft  and 
tender,  that  I  could  not  help  making  this  para- 
phrase of  it ;  which,  now  it  is  done,  I  can  as  little 
forbear  sending  to  you.  Some  marks  of  your  ap- 
probation which  I  have  already  received,  have  given 
me  so  sensible  a  taste  of  them,  that  I  cannot  for- 
bear endeavouring  after  them  as  often  as  I  can  with 
any  appearance  of  success. 

I  am.  Sir, 
Your  most  obedient  humble  servant.' 
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THB   SICOKD   CHAFER  OF    SOLDWON's  SONG. 

I. 
"  As  when  in  Sharon's  field  the  blushing  rose 
Does  its  chaste  bosom  to  the  morn  disclose, 
Whilst  all  around  the  Zephyrs  bear 
The  fragrant  odours  through  the  air ; 
Or  as  the  lily  in  the  shady  vale 
Does  o'er  each  flow'r  with  beauteous  pride  prevail, 
And  stands  with  dews  and  kindest  sunshine  blest, 
In  fair  pre-eminence,  superior  to  the  rest : 
So  if  my  Love,  with  happy  influence,  shed 
His  eyes'  bright  sunshine  on  his  lover's  head. 
Then  shall  the  rose  of  Sharon's  field, 
And  whitest  lilies,  to  my  beauties  yield. 
Then  fairest  flow'rs  with  studious  art  combine, 
The  roses  with  the  lilies  join, 
And  their  united  charms  are  less  than  mine, 

ir. 
"As  much  as  fairest  lilies  can  surpass 
A  thorn  in  beauty,  or  in  height  the  grass  ; 
So  does  my  Love,  among  the  virgins,  shine, 
Adom'd  with  graces  more  than  half  divine 
Or  as  a  tree,  that,  glorious  to  behold, 
Is  hung  with  apples  all  of  ruddy  gold, 
Hesperian  fruit,  and,  beautifully  high. 
Extends  its  branches  to  the  sky  ; 
So  does  my  Love  the  virgins'  eyes  invite  : 
'Tis  he  alone  can  fix  their  wandring  sight. 
Among  ten  thousand  eminently  bright. 

III. 
"  Beneath  his  pleasing  shade 
My  wearied  limbs  at  ease  I  laid. 
And  on  his  fragrant  boughs  reclin'd  my  head 
I  pull'd  the  golden  fru!it  with  eager  haste ; 
Sweet  was  the  fruity  and  pleasing  to  tlie  taste: 
With  sparkling  wine  he  crown'd  the  bowl, 
With  gentle  ecstasies  hefiU'd  my  soul ; 
Joyous  we  sat  beneath  the  shady  grove. 
And  o'er  my  head  he  hung  the  banners  of  his  love. 

IV. 
"  I  faint !  I  die !  my  lab'ring  breast 
Is  with  the  mighty  weight  0/  love  opprest  ? 
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I  feel  the  fire  possess  uiy  heart, 
Aiid  pain  convey 'd  to  ev'ry  part. 
Through  all  my  veins  the  passion  flies. 

My  feeble  soui  forsakes  its  place^ 
A  trembling  faintness  seals  my  eyes; 

And  paleness  dwells  upon  my  face: 
Oh  !  let  my  Love  with  pow'rful  odours  stay 
My  fainting  love-sick  soul,  tliat  dies  away ; 
One  hand  beneath  me  let  him  place, 
With  t'other  press  me  iit  a  chaste  embrace. 

V. 
"  I  charge  you,  nymphs  of  Sion,  as  yoH  go 
Aijn'd  witli  the  sounding  quiver  and  tlie  bow, 
AVhilst  thro'  the  lonesome  woods  you  rove, 
Von  ne'er  disturb  my  sleeping  Love. 

Be  only  gentle  Zephyrs  there, 

With  downy  wings  to  fan  the  air  ; 

Let  sacred  silence  dwell  around. 

To  keep  off  each  intruding  sound  : 
And  w"hen  the  balmy  slumber  leaves  his  eyp^, 
May  he  to  joys,  unknown  till  then,  arise ! 

VI. 

"  But  see!  becomes!  with  what  majestic  g-^,  It 
He  onward  bears  his  lovely  state! 

Now  through  the  lattice  he  appears, 

With  softest  words  dispels  my  fears. 

Arise,  my  fair  one,  and  receive 

All  tlie  pleasures  love  can  give !  ^ 

For,  now  the  sullen  winter's  past,  ' 

No  more  we  fear  the  northern  blast : 

No  storms  nor  threat'ning  clouds  appear 

No  falling  rains  deform  tlie  year : 

My  love  admits  of  no  delay, 

Arise,  my  fair,  and  come  away. 

VI  r. 
"  Already,  see  1  the  teeming  earth 
Brings  forth  the  flow'rs  her  beauteous  birth. 
The  dews,  and  soft-descending  show'rs, 
Nurse  the  new-bom  tender  flow'rs. 
Hark !  the  birds  melodious  sing, 
And  sweetly  usher  in  the  spring. 
Close  by  his  fellow  sits  the  dove, 
And  billing  whispers  her  his  love. 
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The  sp];eading  vines  with  blossoms  swell, 
Diffusing  round  a  grateful  smell. 
Arise,  my  fair  one,  and  receive 
All  the  blessings  love  can  give  : 
For  love  admits  of  no  delay, 
Arise,  my  fair,  and  come  away! 

VIII. 

''  As  to  its  mate  the  constant  dove 
Flies  through  the  covert  of  the  spicy  grove, 
So  let  us  hasten  to  some  lonely  shade, 
There  let  me  safe  in  thy  lov'd  arms  be  laid. 
Where  no  intruding  hateful  noise, 
Shall  damp  the  sound  of  thy  melodious  voice ; 
Where  I  may  gaze,  and  mark  each  beauteous  grace  : 
For  sweet  thy  voice,  and  lovely  is  thy  face. 

IX. 

"  As  an  of  me,  my  Love,  is  thine 

Let  all  of  thee  be  ever  mine. 

Among  the  lilies  we  will  play, 

Fairer,  my  Love,  thou  art  than  they ; 

Till  the  purple  morn  arise. 

And  balmy  sleep  forsake  thine  eyes  ; 

Till  the  gladsome  beams  of  day 

Remove  the  shades  of  night  away  ! 
Then  when  soft  sleep  shall  from  thy  eyes  depart, 
Rise  Uke  the  bounduig  roe,  or  lusty  hart, 

Glad  to  behold  the  light  again 
From  Bether's  mountains  darting  o'er  the  plain." 

T. 
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N»389.    TUESDAY,  MAY  27,  1712. 

Meliora  pii  docuere  parenfes, 

HOR. 

Their  pious  sires  a  better  lesson  taught. 

Nothing  has  more  surprised  the  learned  in  Eng- 
land, than  the  price  which  a  small  book,  entitled 
Spaccio  della  Bestia  triomfante,  bore  in  a  late 
auction*.  This  book  was  sold  for  thirty  pounds. 
As  it  was  written  by  one  Jordanus  Brunus,  a  pro- 
fessed atheist,  with  a  design  to  depreciate  religion, 
every  one  was  apt  to  fanc}^  from  the  extravagant 
price  it  bore,  that  there  must  be  something  in  it 
very  formidable. 

I  must  confess  that,  happening  to  get  a  sight  of 

*  The  book  here  mentioned  was  bought  by  Walter  Clavel, 
esq.  at  the  auction  of  the  library  of  Charles  Barnard,  esq.  in 
1711,  for  28  pounds.  The  same  copy  became  successively  the 
property  of  Mr.  John  Nichols,  of  Mr.  Joseph  Ames,  of  sir 
Peter  Thompson,  and  of  M.  C.  Tutet,  esq.  among  whose 
books  it  was  lately  sold  by  auction,  at  Mr.  Gevrard's  ui  Litch- 
ficld-street.  The  author  of  this  book,  Giordano  Bruno,  was 
a  native  of  Nola  in  tlie  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  burnt  at 
Rome  by  the  order  of  the  Intjuisition  ii'.  1600.  VIorhoffj 
speaking  of  atheists,  says,    '  Joidanuin  tanien   B  imam  huic 

classi   lion  annutnerufem, inanifesto    in    illo  wJieismi 

vestigia  non  depveliendo.'  Polyliist.  i.  1,  8,  '^'2.  Biuno  pub- 
lished many  other  wi'itings  said  to  be  atheistical.  The  book 
spoken  of  here  was  printed,  not  at  Paris,  us  is  said  in  the 
title-page,  nor  in  1.5-14,  but  at  London,  and  in  1584,  12mo. 
dedicated  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  It  was  for  some  tunc  so  little 
regarded,  that  it  was  -cla  with  live  other  books  of  the  same 
author,  for  '25  pence  French,  at  the  sale  of  Mr.  Bigor's 
library  in  1706 ;  but  it  is  now  very  scarce,  and  has  been  sold 
at  the  exorbitant  price  of  501.  Niceron.  Hommes  illust.  torn. 
xvii.  p.  211.  There  was  an  edition  of  it  in  English  iu  1713. 
VOL.  XII.  E 
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one  of  them  myself,  I  could  not  forbear  perusing 
it  with  this  apprehension ;  but  found  there  was 
so  very  little  danger  in  it,  that  1  shall  venture  to 
give  my  readers  a  fair  account  of  the  whole  plan 
upon  which  this  wonderful  treatise  is  built. 

The  author  pretends  that  Jupiter,  once  upon  a 
time,  resolved  on  a  reformation  of  the  constella- 
tions :  for  wjiich  purpose,  having  summoned  the 
stars  together,  he  complains  to  them  of  the  great 
decay  ot'  the  worship  of  the  gods,  which  he  thought 
so  much  the  harder,  having  called  several  of  those 
celestial  bodies  by  the  names  of  the  heathen  deities, 
and  by  that  means  made  the  heavens  as  it  were  a 
book  of  the  pagan  theology.  Momus  tells  him  that 
this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  since  there  were 
so  many  scandalous  stories  of  the  deities.  Upon 
which  the  author  takes  occasion  to  cast  reflections 
upon  all  other  religions,  concluding  that  Jupiter, 
after  a  full  hearing,  discarded  the  deities  out  of 
heaven,  and  called  the  stars  by  the  names  of  the 
moral  virtues. 

This  short  fable,  which  has  no  pretence  in  it  to 
reason  or  argument,  and  but  a  very  small  share  of 
wit,  has  however  recommended  itself,  wholly  by  its 
impiety,  to  those  weak  men  who  would  distinguish 
themselves  by  the  singularity  of  their  opinions. 

There  are  two  considerations  which  have  been 
often  urged  against  atheists,  and  which  they  never 
yet  could  get  over.  The  first  is,  that  the  greatest 
and  most  eminent  persons  of  all  ages  have  been 
against  them,  and  always  complied  with  the  public 
forms  of  worship  established  in  their  respective 
countries,  when  there  was  nothing  in  them  either 
derogatory  to  the  honour  of  the  Supreme  Being,  or 
prejudicial  to  the  good  of  mankind. 

The  Platos  and  Ciceros  among  the  ancients ;  the 
Bacons,   the  Boyles,  and  the  Lockes,  among  our 
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own  countrymen ;  are  all  instances  of  what  I  have 
been  saying;  not  to  mention  any  of  the  divines, 
however  celebrated,  since  our  adversaries  challenge 
all  those,  as  men  who  have  too  much  interest  in 
this  case  to  be  impartial  evidences. 

But  what  has  been  often  urged  as  a  consideration 
of  much  more  weight,  is  not  only  the  opinion  of  the 
better  sort,  but  the  general  consent  of  mankind  to 
this  great  truth ;  which  I  think  could  not  possibly 
have  come  to  pass,  but  from  one  of  the  three  fol- 
lowing reasons :  either  that  the  idea  of  a  God  is  in- 
nate and  co-existent  with  the  mind  itself;  or  that 
this  truth  is  so  very  obvious,  that  it  is  discovered  by 
the  first  exertion  of  reason  in  persons  of  the  most 
ordinary  capacities  ;  or  lastly,  that  it  has  been  deli- 
vered down  to  us  through  all  ages  by  a  tradition 
irom  the  first  man. 

The  atheists  are  equally  confounded,  to  which- 
ever of  these  three  causes  we  assign  it ;  they  have 
been  so  pressed  by  this  last  argument  from  the  ge- 
neral consent  of  mankind,  that  after  great  search  and 
pains  they  pretend  to  have  found  out  a  nation  of 
atheists,  I  mean  that  polite  people  the  Hottentots. 

I  dare  not  shock  my  readers  with  the  description 
of  the  customs  and  manners  of  these  barbarians, 
who  are  in  every  respect  scarce  one  degree  above 
brutes,  having  no  language  among  them  but  a  con- 
fused gabble,  which  is  neither  well  understood  by 
themselves  nor  others. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  be  imagined  how  much  the 
atheists  have  gloried  in  these  their  good  friends  and 
allies. 

If  we  boast  of  a  Socrates  or  a  Seneca,  they  may 
now  confront  them  with  these  great  philosophers 
the  Hottentots. 

Though  even  this  point  has,  not  without  reason, 
been  several  times  controverted,  I  see  no  manner  of 
e2 
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harm  it  could  do  to  religion,  if  we  should  entirely 
give  them  up  this  elegant  part  of  mankind. 

Methinks  nothing  more  shews  the  weakness  of 
their  cause,  than  that  no  division  of  their  fellow- 
creatures  join  with  them,  but  those  among  whom 
they  themselves  own  reason  is  almost  defaced,  and 
who  have  little  else  but  their  shape  which  can  en- 
title them  to  any  place  in  the  species. 

Besides  these  poor  creatures,  there  have  now  and 
then  been  instances  of  a  few  crazy  people  in  several 
nations,  who  have  denied  the  existence  of  a  deity. 

The  catalogue  of  these  is,  however,  very  short : 
even  Vanini,  the  most  celebrated  champion  for  the 
cause,  professed  before  his  judges  that  he  believed 
the  existence  of  a  God :  and,  taking  up  a  straw 
which  lay  before  him  on  the  ground,  assured  them, 
that  alone  was  sufficient  to  convince  him  of  it ;  al- 
leging several  arguments  to  prove  that  it  was  im- 
possible nature  alone  could  create  any  thing. 

I  was  the  other  day  reading  an  account  of  Casimir 
Lyszynski,  a  gentleman  of  Poland,  who  was  con- 
victed and  executed  for  this  crime.  Th,e  manner 
of  his  punishment  was  very  particular.  As  soon  as 
his  body  was  burnt,  his  ashes  were  put  into  a  can- 
non, and  shot  into  the  air  towards  Tartary. 

I  am  ?,pt  to  believe,  that  if  something  like  this 
method  of  punishment  should  prevail  in  England 
(such  is  the  natural  good  sense  of  the  British  nation), 
that  whether  we  rammed  an  atheist  whole  into  a 
great  gun,  or  pulverized  our  infidels,  as  they  do  in 
Poland,  we  should  not  have  many  charges. 

I  should  how(;ver  propose,  while  our  anununition 
lasted,  that,  instead  of  Tartary,  we  should  always 
keep  two  or  three  cannons  ready  pointed  towards 
the  Cape  of  (iood  Hope,  in  order  to  shoot  our  un- 
believers into  the  country  of  the  Hottentots. 

In  my  opinion,  a  solemn  judicial  death  is  too 
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great  an  honour  for  an  atheist ;  though  I  must  allow 
the  method  of  exploding  him,  as  it  is  practised  in 
this  ludicrous  kind  of  martyrdom,  has  something  in 
it  proper  enough  to  the  nature  of  his  offence. 

There  is  indeed  a  great  objection  against  this 
manner  of  treating  them.  Zeal  for  religion  is  of  so 
active  a  nature,  that  it  seldom  knows  where  to 
rest ;  for  which  reason  I  am  afraid,  after  having 
discharged  our  atheists,  we  might  possibly  think  of 
shooting  off  our  sectaries;  and  as  one  does  not  fore- 
see the  vicissitudes  of  human  affairs,  it  might  one 
time  or  other  come  to  a  man's  own  turn  to  fly  out 
of  the  mouth  of  a  demiculverin. 

If  any  of  my  readers  imagine  that  I  have  treated 
these  gentlemen  in  too  ludicrous  a  manner,  I  must 
confess,  for  my  own  part,  I  think  reasoning  against 
such  unbelievers,  upon  a  point  that  shocks  the  com- 
mon sense  of  mankind,  is  doing  them  too  great  an 
honour,  giving  them  a  figure  in  the  eye  of  the  world, 
and  making  people  fancy  that  they  have  more  in 
them  than  they  really  have. 

As  for  those  persons  who  have  any  scheme  of 
religious  worship,  I  am  for  treating  such  with  the 
utmost  tenderness,  and  should  endeavour  to  shew 
them  their  errors  with  the  greatest  temper  and  hu- 
manity :  but  as  these  miscreants  are  for  throwing 
down  religion  in  general,  for  stripping  mankind  of 
what  themselves  own  is  of  excellent  use  in  all  great 
societies,  without  once  offering  to  establish  any- 
thing in  the  room  of  it,  I  think  the  best  way  of 
dealing  with  them,  is  to  retort  their  own  weapons 
upon  them,  which  are  those  of  scorn  and  mockery. 

X. 
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Non  piulendo,  sed  non  fuciendo  id  quod  non  decet,  impudent  i(p 
nonieii  effugerc  debemus. 

TULL. 

It  is  not  by  blushing,  but  by  not  doing  what  is  unbecoming, 
that  vvc  ought  to  guard  against  the  imputation  ofinipudence. 

Many  are  the  epistles  I  receive  from  ladies  ex- 
tremely afflicted  that  they  lie  under  the  observation 
of  scandalous  people,  M'ho  love  to  defame  their 
neighbours,  and  make  the  unjustest  interpretation 
of  innocent  and  indifferent  actions.  They  describe 
their  own  behaviour  so  unhappily,  that  there  indeed 
lies  some  cause  of  suspicion  upon  them.  It  is  cer- 
tain, that  there  is  no  authority  for  persons  who  have 
nothing  else  to  do,  to  pass  away  hours  of  conver- 
sation upon  the  miscarriages  of  other  people;  but 
since  they  will  do  so,  they  who  value  their  reputa- 
tion should  be  cautious  of  appearances  to  their  dis- 
advantage :  but  very  often  our  young  women,  as 
well  as  the  middle-aged,  and  the  gay  part  of  those 
growing  old,  without  entering  into  a  formal  league 
for  that  purpose,  to  a  woman  agree  upon  a  short 
waj'  to  preserve  their  characters,  and  go  on  in  a 
way  that  at  best  is  only  not  vicious.  The  method 
is,  when  an  ill-natured  or  talkative  girl  has  said  any 
thing  that  bears  hard  upon  some  part  of  another's 
carriage,  this  creature,  if  not  in  any  of  their  little 
cabals,  is  run  down  for  the  most  censorious  dan- 
gerous body  in  the  world.  Thus  they  guard  their 
reputation  rather  than  their  modesty ;   as  if  guilt 
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lay  in  being  under  the  imputation  of  a  fault, 
and  not  in  the  commission  of  it.  Orbicilla  is  the 
kindest  poor  thing  in  town,  but  the  most  blushing 
creature  living.  It  is  true,  she  has  not  lost  the 
sense  of  shame,  but  she  has  lost  the  sense  of  inno- 
cence. If  she  had  more  confidence,  and  never  did 
any  thing  which  ought  to  stain  her  cheeks,  would 
she  not  be  much  more  modest,  without  that  ambi- 
guous suffusion  which  is  the  livery  both  of  guilt 
and  innocence?  Modesty  consists  in  being  con- 
scious of  no  ill,  and  not  in  being  ashamed  of  having 
done  it.  When  people  go  upon  any  other  founda- 
tion than  the  truth  of  their  own  hearts  for  the  con- 
duct of  their  actions,  it  lies  in  the  power  of  scandal- 
ous tongues  to  carry  the  world  before  tliem,  and 
make  the  rest  of  mankind  fall  in  with  the  ill  for 
fear  of  reproach.  On  the  other  hand,  to  do  what 
you  ought,  is  the  ready  way  to  make  calumny 
either  silent,  or  ineffectually  malicious.  Spenser, 
in  his  Fairy  Queen,  says  admirably  to  young  ladies 
under  the  distress  of  beins;  defamed: 


*  The  best,'  said  he,  '  tlmt  I  can  you  advise. 

Is  to  avoid  th'  occasion  of  the  ill : 
For  when  the  cause,  whence  evil  doth  arise, 

Kemoved  is,  th'  effect  surceascth  still. 
Abstain  from  pleasure,  and  restrain  your  will, 

Subdue  desire,  and  bridle  loose  delight: 
Use  scanty  diet,  and  forbear  your  fill ; 

S'nm  secrecy,  and  talk  in  open  sight: 
So  shall  you  soon  repair  your  present  evil  plight.' 

Instead  of  this  care  over  their  words  and  actions, 
recommended  by  a  poet  in  old  queen  Bess's  days, 
the  modern  way  is  to  do  and  say  what  you  please, 
and  yet  be  the  prettiest  sort  of  woman  in  the  world. 
If  fathers  and  brothers  will  defend  a  lady's  honour, 
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she  is   quite   as  safe   as  in  her  own    innocence. 
Many  of  the  distressed,  wlio  suffer  under  the  ma- 
lice of  evil  tongues,  are  so  harmless,  that  they  are 
every  day   they   live  asleep    till   twelve    at  noon; 
concern  themselves   with    nothing  but   their   own 
persons  till  two ;  take  their  necessary  food  between 
that  time  and  four;  visit,  go  to  the  play,  and  sit  up 
at  cards  till  towards  the  ensuing  morn ;  and  the 
malicious  world  shall  draw  conclusions  from  inno- 
cent glances,    short   whispers,    or   pretty   familiar 
railleries  with  fashionable  men,  that  these  fair  ones 
are  not  as  rigid  as  vestals.     It  is  certain,  say  these 
'  goodest'  creatures  very  well,  that  virtue  does  not 
consist  in  constrained   behaviour  and  wry  faces : 
that  must  be  allowed :  but  there  is  a  decency  in 
the  aspect  and  manner  of  ladies,  contracted  from  a 
habit  of  virtue,  and  from  general  reflections  that  re- 
gard a  modest  conduct,  all  which  may  be  under- 
stood, though  they  cannot  be  described.     A  young 
woman  of  this  sort  claims  an  esteem  mixed  with  af- 
fection and  honour,  and  meets  with  no  defamation; 
or,  if  she  does,  the  wild  malice  is  overcome  with  an 
undisturbed  perseverance  in   her   innocence.     To 
speak  freely,  there  are  such  coveys  of  coquettes 
about  this  town,  that  if  the  peace  were  not  kept  by 
some  impertinent  tongues  of  their  own  sex,  which 
keep  them  under  some  restraint,  we  should  have  no 
manner  of  engagement  upon  them  to  keep  them  in 
any  tolerable  order. 

As  I  am  a  Spectator,  and  behold  how  plainly  one 
part  of  woman-kind  balance  the  behaviour  of  the 
other,  whatever  I  may  think  of  talc-bearers  or 
slanderers,  I  cannot  wholly  suppress  them,  no 
more  than  a  general  would  discourage  spies.  The 
enemy  would  easily  surprise  him  vvho  they  knew 
had  no  intelligence  of  their  motions.     It  is  so  far 
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otherwise  with  me,  that  I  acknowledge  I  permit  a 
she-slanderer  or  two  in  every  quarter  of  the  town, 
to  live  in  tlie  characters  of  coquettes,  and  take  all 
the  innocent  freedoms  of  the  rest,  in  order  to  send 
me  information  of  the  behaviour  of  their  respective 
sisterhoods. 

But  as  the  matter  of  respect  to  the  world  which 
looks  on,  is  carried  on,  methinks  it  is  so  very  easy 
to  be  what  is  in  the  general  called  virtuous,  that  it 
need  not  cost  one  hour's  reflection  in  a  month  to 
preserve  that  appellation.  It  is  pleasant  to  hear  the 
pretty  rogues  talk  of  virtue  and  vice  among  each 
other.  '  She  is  the  laziest  creature  in  the  world, 
but,  I  must  confess,  strictly  virtuous  ;  the  peevishest 
hussy  breathing,  but  as  to  her  virtue,  she  is  without 
blemish.  She  has  not  the  least  ciiarity  for  any  of 
her  acquaintance,  but  1  must  allow  her  rigidly  vir- 
tuous.'  As  the  unthinking  part  of  the  male  world 
call  every  man  a  man  of  honour,  who  is  not  a  cow- 
ard ;  so  the  crowd  of  the  other  sex  terms  every  wo- 
man who  will  not  be  a  wench,  virtuous.  T. 
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N'Sgi.    THURSDAY,  MAY  29,  1712. 

-\un  tti  prece  poscis  emaci. 


Quce  nisi  seductis  nequeas  cummitterc  dirts. 

At  bona  pars  proccrum  tacita  lihabit  acerrd. 

Hand  cuicis  promptnm  est.  murmurqiic  humilcsqite  su..vrros 

Tullerc  de  templis  ;  et  upcrto  rivcrc  roto. 

Mem  botia,fama, fides  ;  Ihpc  dare,  et  ut  audiat  hjispes. 

Ilia  sibi  introrsum,  et  sub  lingua  immurmuraf :  O  si 

Ebullit  patrui  pneclarum  funus !  Et,  O  si 

Sub  rastro  crepct  urgcnti  mihi  scria  dcxlro 

Heiculef  pupillumve  utinavi,  quetn proximus  htrres 

Impello,  expungam!  Pers.  Sat.  ii,  \ .  ">- 

Thou  know'st  to  join 
No  bribe  unhallow'd  to  a  prayer  of  thine ; 
Thine,  which  can  cv'ry  ear's  tiill  test  abide, 
Nor  need  be  mutter'd  to  tlie  gods  aside ! 
No,  tliou  aloud  nray'st  thy  petitions  trust : 
Tlion  need'st  not  wliisper,  otlier  great  one*  imist. 
For  tew,  my  friend,  few  dare  Hke  tliee  be  plain. 
And  prayer's  low  artifice  at  shrines  disdain. 
Few  from  their  pious  mumblings  dare  depart, 
And  make  profession  of  their  inmost  heart. 
Keep  me,  indulgent  Heaven,  through  life  sincere, 
Keep  my  mind  sound,  my  reputation  clear. 
These  w ishes  they  can  speak,  and  we  can  hear. 
Thus  far  their  wants  are  audibly  exprest ; 
Then  sinks  the  voice,  and  muttering  groans  the  rest : 
'  Hear,  hear  at  length,  good  Hercules,  my  vow  ! 
O  chink  some  pot  of  gold  beneath  my  plow ! 
Could  I,  O  could  I,  to  my  ravish'd  eyes 
See  my  rich  uncle's  pompous  funeral  rise ; 
Or  could  I  once  my  wards  cold  corpse  attend : 
Then  all  were  mine !' 

Where  Homer  represents  Phoenix,  the  tutor  of 
Achilles,  as  persuading  liis  pupil  to  lay  aside  his 
resentments,  and  give  himself  up  to  the  entreaties 
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of  his  countrymen,  the  poet,  in  order  to  make  him 
speak  in  character,  ascribes  to  him  a  speech  full  of 
those  fables   and   allegories   which    old   men   take 
delight  in  relating,  and  which  are  very  proper  for 
instruction.      *  The  gods,'  says  he,    '  suffer  them- 
selves to  be  prevailed  upon  by  entreaties.     When 
mortals  have  offended  them  by  their  transgressions, 
they  appease  them  by  vows  and  sacrifices.     You 
must  know,  Achilles,  that  prayers  are  the  daugh- 
ters  of  Jupiter.      They  are  crippled  by    frequent 
kneeling,  have  their  faces  full  of  scars  and  wrinkles, 
and  their  eyes  always  cast  towards  heaven.     They 
are  constant  attendants  on  the  goddess  Ate,  and 
march  behind  her.      This  goddess  walks  forward 
with  a  bold  and  haughty  air ;  and,  being  very  light 
of  foot,  runs  through  the  whole  earth,  grieving  and 
afflicting  the  sons  of  men.     She  gets  the  start  of 
Prayers,  who  always  follow  her,  in  order  to  heal 
those  persons  whom  she  wounds.     He  who  honours 
these  daughters  of  Jupiter,  when  they  draw  near  to 
him,  receives  great  benefit  from  them ;  but  as  for 
him  who  rejects  them,  they  intreat  their  father  to 
<rive  his  orders  to  the  goddess  Ate,  to  punish  him 
tor  his  hardness  of  heart.'    This  noble  allegory  needs 
but  little  explanation  :  for,  whether  the  goddess  Ate 
signifies  injury,  as  some  have  explained  it;  or  guilt 
in  general,   as  others ;  or  divine  justice,  as   I  am 
more  apt  to  think ;    the  interpretation  is   obvious 
enougli. 

I  shall  produce  another  heathen  fable,  relating  to 
pi'ayers,  which  is  of  a  more  diverting  kind.  One 
would  think  by  some  passages  in  it,  that  it  was 
composed  by  Lucian,  or  at  least  by  some  author 
who  has  endeavoured  to  imitate  his  way  of  writing; 
but  as  dissertations  of  this  nature  are  more  curious 
than  useful,  1  shall  give  my  reader  the  fable,  with- 
out any  further  inquiries  after  the  author. 
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'  Menippus  the  philosopher  was  a  second  time 
taken  up  into  heaven  by  Jupiter,  when  for  his 
entertainment,  he  lifted  up  a  trap-door  that  was 
placed  by  his  footstool.  At  its  rising,  there  issued 
through  it  such  a  din  of  cries  as  astonished  the  phi- 
losopher. Upon  his  asking  what  they  meant,  Jupi- 
ter told  him  they  weie  the  prayers  that  were  sent 
up  to  him  from  the  earth.  Menippus,  amidst  the 
confusion  of  voices,  which  was  so  great  that  no- 
thing less  than  the  ear  of  Jove  could  distinguish 
them,  heard  the  words,  "  riches,  honour,"  and 
"  long  life,"  repeated  in  several  different  tones 
and  languages.  When  the  first  hubbub  of  sounds 
was  over,  the  trap-door  being  left  open,  the  voices 
came  up  more  separate  and  distinct.  The  first 
prayer  was  a  very  odd  one ;  it  came  from  Athens, 
and  desired  Jupiter  to  increase  the  wisdom  and  the 
beard  of  his  humble  supplicant.  Menippus  knew 
it  by  the  voice  to  be  the  prayer  of  his  friend 
Licander  the  philosopher.  This  was  succeeded  by 
the  petition  of  one  who  had  just  laden  a  ship,  and 
promised  Jupiter,  il  he  took  care  of  it,  and  returned 
it  home  again  full  of  riches,  he  would  make  him  an 
offering  of  a  silver  cup.  Jupiter  thanked  him  for 
nothing;  and,  bending  down  his  ear  more  atten- 
tively than  ordinary,  heard  a  voice  complaining  to 
him  of  the  cruelty  of  an  Ephesian  widow,  and 
begging  him  to  breed  compassion  in  her  heart. 
"  This,"  says  Jupiter,  "  is  a  very  honest  fellow. 
I  have  received  a  great  deal  of  incense  from  him ; 
I  will  not  be  so  cruel  to  him  as  to  hear  his 
prayers."  He  was  then  interrupted  witli  a  whole 
volley  of  vows  which  were  made  for  the  health  of 
a  tyrannical  prince  by  his  subjects  who  prayed  for 
him  in  his  presence.  Menippus  was  surprised, 
after  having  listened  to  prayers  offered  up  with  so 
much  ardour  and  devotion,  to  hear  low  whispers 
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from  the  same  assembly,  expostulating  with  Jove 
for  suffering  such  a  tyrant  to  live,  and  asking  him 
how  his  thunder  could  lie  idle?    Jupiter  was  so 
offended    at    these    prevaricating   rascals,    that  he 
took  down  the  first  vows,    and   puffed    away  the 
last.      The     philosopher,     seeing    a    great     cloud 
mounting  upwards,   and  making    its    way  directly 
to  the  trap-door,  inquired  of  Jupiter  what  it  meant. 
"  This,"  says  Jupiter,  "  is  the  smoke  of  a  whole 
hecatomb  that  is  offered  me  by  the  general  of  an 
army,  who  is  very  importunate  with  me  to  let  him 
cut  off  an  hundred  thousand  men  that  are  drawn  up 
in  array  against  him.      What  does  the  impudent 
wretch  think  I  see  in  him,  to  believe  that  I  will 
make  a  sacrifice  of  so  many  mortals  as  good  as  him- 
self, and  all  this  to  his  glory  forsooth?   But  hark!'* 
says  Jupiter,  "  there  is  a  voice  I  never  heard  but  in 
time  of  danger :  'tis  a  rogue  that  is  shipwrecked  in 
the  Ionian  sea,     I  saved  him  on  a  plank  but  three 
days  ago,  upon  his  promise  to  mend  his  manners; 
the  scoundrel  is  not  worth  a  groat,  and  yet  has  the 
impudence  to  offer  me  a  temple,  if  I  will  keep  him 
from    sinking. — — But   yonder,"    says  he,    "  is    a 
special  youth  for  you ;   he  desires  me  to  take  his 
father,  who  keeps  a  great  estate  from  him,  out  of 
the  miseries  of  human  life.      The  old  fellow  shall 
live  till  he  makes  his  heart  ache,  I  can  tell  him  that 
for   his    pains."      This    was  followed   by  the    soft 
voice  of  a  pious  lady,  desiring  Jupiter  that  she  might 
appear  amiable  and  charming  in  the  sight  of  her 
emperor.      As    the   philosopher   was  reflecting  on 
this    extraordinary  petition,    there  blew    a   gentle 
wind  through  the  trap -door,  which  he  at  first  mis- 
took for  a  gale  of  Zephyrs,  but  afterwards  found 
it  to  be  a  breeze  of  sighs      They  smelt  strong  of 
flowers  and  incense,  and  were  succeeded  by  most 
passionate  complaints  of  wounds  and  torraentSj  fires 
VOL.  xri.  F 
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and  arrows,  .cruelty,  despair,  and  death.  Menip- 
pus  fancied  that  such  lamentable  cries  arose  from 
some  general  execution,  or  from  wretches  lying 
under  the  torture ;  but  Jupiter  told  him  that  they 
came  up  to  him  from  the  isle  of  Paphos,  and  that 
he  every  day  received  complaints  of  the  same 
nature  from  that  whimsical  tribe  of  mortals  who 
are  called  lovers.  "  I  am  so  trifled  with,"  says  he, 
"  by  this  generation  of  both  sexes,  and  find  it  so 
impossible  to  please  them,  whether  I  grant  or  refuse 
their  petitions,  that  I  shall  order  a  western  wind 
for  the  future  to  intercept  them  in  their  passage, 
and  blow  them  at  random  upon  the  earth."  The 
last  petition  I  heard  was  from  a  very  aged  man,  of 
near  an  hundred  years  old,  begging  but  for  one 
year  more  of  life,  and  then  promising  to  die  con- 
tented. "  This  is  the  rarest  old  fellow!"  says  Ju- 
piter; "  he  has  made  this  pra)'er  to  me  for  above 
twenty  years  together.  When  he  was  but  fifty 
years  old,  he  desired  only  that  he  might  live  to  see 
his  son  settled  in  the  world.  I  granted  it.  He  then 
begged  the  same  favour  for  his  daughter,  and  after- 
wards that  he  might  see  the  education  of  a  grand- 
son. When  all  this  was  brought  about,  he  puts  up 
a  petition  that  he  might  live  to  finish  a  house  he 
was  building.  In  short,  he  is  an  unreasonable  old 
cur,  and  never  wants  an  excuse ;  I  will  hear  no 
more  of  him."  Upon  which  he  flung  down  the 
trap-door  in  a  passion,  and  was  resolved  to  give  no 
more  audiences  that  day.' 

Nothwithstanding  the  levity  of  this  fable,  the 
moral  of  it  very  well  deserves  our  attention,  and  is 
the  same  with  that  which  has  been  inculcated  by 
Socrates  and  Plato,  not  to  mention  Juvenal  and 
Persius,  who  have  each  of  them  made  the  finest 
satire  in  their  whole  works  upon  this  subject* 
The  vanity  of  men's  wishes,  which  are  the  natural 
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prayers  of  the  mind,  as  well  as  many  of  those  secret 
devotions  which  they  offer  to  the  Supreme  Being, 
are  sufficiently  exposed  by  it.  Among  other  reasons 
for  set  forms  of  prayer,  I  have  often  thought  it  a 
very  good  one,  that  by  this  means  the  folly  and  ex- 
travagance of  men's  desires  may  be  kept  within  duo 
bounds,  and  not  break  out  in  absurd  and  ridiculous, 
petitions  on  so  great  and  solemn  an  occasion. 


N'>  392.     FRIDAY,  MAY  30, 1712. 


Per  aml>a!:;es  et  ministci-ia  deorun 
Prcccipitundus  est  lilicr  sinritua. 


Petron. 


By  fable's  aid  unsoverii'd  fancy  soars, 

And  claims  the  niiuistiy  of  heavenly  powers. 

The  Trmisforynation  of  Fiddio  into  a  Looking-glass. 

'  MR.    SPECTATOR, 

'  I  WAS  lately  at  a  tea-table,  where  some  young 
ladies  entertained  the  company  with  a  relation  of 
a  coquette  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  had  been 
discovered  practising  before  her  glass.  To  turn 
the  discourse,  which  from  being  witty  grew  to  be 
malicious,  the  matron  of  the  family  took  occasion 
from  the  subject  to  wish  that  tlicrc  were  to  be 
found  amongst  men  sucli  faithful  monitors  to  dress 
the  mind  by,  as  we  consult  to  adorn  the  body.  She 
added,  that  if  a  sincere  friend  were  miraculoucly 
changed  into  a  looking-glass,  she  should  not  be 
ashamed  to  ask  its  advice  very  often.  This  whim- 
sical thought  worked  so  much  upon  my  fancy  the 
whole  evening,  that  it  produced  a  very  odd  dream. 
t  2 
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*  Methought  that,  as  I  stood  before  my  glass,  the 
image  of  a  youth  of  an  open  ingenuous  aspect  ap- 
peared in  it,  who  with  a  shrill  voice  spoke  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner : 

"  The  looking-glass  you  see  was  heretofore  a 
man,  even  I  the  unfortunate  Fidelio.  I  had  two 
brothers,  whose  deformity  in  shape  was  made  up  by 
the  clearness  of  their  understandings.  It  must  be 
owned,  however^  that  (as  it  generally  happens)  they 
had  each  a  perverseness  of  humour  suitable  to  their 
distortion  of  body.  The  eldest,  whose  belly  sunk  in 
monstrously,  was  a  great  coward ;  and,  though  his 
splenetic  contracted  temper  made  him  take  fire 
immediately,  he  made  objects  that  beset  him  ap- 
pear greater  than  they  were.  The  second  whose 
breast  swelled  into  a  bold  relievo,  on  the  contrary, 
took  great  pleasure  in  lessening  every  thing,  and 
was  perfectly  the  reverse  of  his  brother.  These 
oddnesses  pleased  company  once  or  twice,  but  dis- 
gusted when  often  seen  ;  for  which  reason,  the  young 
gentlemen  were  sent  from  court  to  study  mathema- 
tics at  the  university. 

"  I  need  not  acquaint  you,  that  I  was  very  well 
made,  and  reckoned  a  bright  polite  gentleman.  I 
was  the  confidant  and  darling  of  all  the  fair  ;  and  if 
the  old  and  ugly  spoke  ill  of  me,  all  the  world  knew 
it  was  because  1  scorned  to  flatter  them.  No  ball, 
no  assembly,  was  attended  until  I  had  been  consulted. 
Flavia  coloured  her  hair  before  me,  Celia  shewed 
me  her  teeth,  Panthea  heaved  her  bosom,  Cleora 
brandished  her  diamond  ;  I  have  seen  Chloe's  foot, 
and  tied  artificially  the  garters  of  Rhodope. 

"  It  is  a  general  maxin),  that  those  who  doatupon 
themselves  can  have  no  violent  affection  for  another : 
but,  on  the  contrary,  I  found  that  the  women's  pas- 
sion rose  for  me  in  proportion  to  the  love  they  bore 
to  themselves.     This  was  verified  in  my  amour  with 
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Narcissa,  who  was  so  constant  to  me,  that  it  was 
pleasantly  said,  had  I  been  little  enough,  she  would 
have  hung  me  at  her  girdle.  The  most  dangerous 
rival  I  had  was  a  gay  empty  fellow,  who  by  the 
strength  of  a  long  intercourse  with  Narcissa,  joined 
to  his  natural  endowments,  had  formed  himself  into 
tL  perfect  resemblance  with-  her.  I  had  been  dis- 
carded, had  she  not  observed  that  he  frequently 
asked  my  opinion  about  matters  of  the  last  conse- 
quence. This  made  me  still  more  considerable  in 
her  eye. 

"  Though  I  was  eternally  caressed  by  the  ladies, 
such  was  their  opinion  of  my  honour,  that  I  was 
never  envied  by  the  men.  A  jealous  lover  of  Nar- 
cissa one  day  thought  he  had  caught  her  in  an  amo- 
rous conversation :  for,  though  he  was  at  such  a 
distance  that  he  could  hear  nothing,  he  imagined 
strange  things  from  her  airs  and  gestures.  Some- 
times with  a  serene  look  she  stepped  back  in  a  list- 
ening posture,  and  brightened  into  an  innocent 
smile.  Quickly  after  she  swelled  into  an  air  of 
majesty  and  disdain,  then  kept  her  eyes  half  shut 
after  a  languishing  manner,  then  covered  her  blushes 
with  her  hand,  breathed  a  sigh,  and  seemed  ready  to 
sink  down.  In  rushed  the  furious  lover  ;  but  how 
great  was  his  surprise  ^;o  see  no  one  there  but  the 
innocent  Fidelio,  with  his  back  against  the  wall  be- 
twixt two  windows  ! 

"  It  were  endless  to  recount  all  my  adventures. 
Let  mc  hasten  to  that  which  cost  me  my  life,  and 
Narcissa  her  happiness. 

"  She  had  the  misfortune  to  have  the  small-pox, 
upon  which  I  was  expressly  forbid  her  sight,  it 
being  apprehended  that  it  would  increase  her  dis- 
temper, and  that  I  should  infallibly  catch  it  at  the 
first  look.  As  soon  as  she  was  suffered  to  leave  her 
bed,  she  stole  out  of  licr  chamber,  and  found  mc  all 
F  3 
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alone  in  an  adjoining  apartment.  She  ran  with 
transport  to  her  darling,  and  without  mixture  of 
fear  lest  I  should  dislike  her.  But,  oh  me  1  what 
was  her  fury  when  she  lieard  me  say,  I  was  afraid 
and  shocked  at  so  loathsome  a  spectacle!  She 
stepped  back,  swollen  with  rage,  to  see  if  1  had  the 
insolence  to  repeat  it.  I  did,  with  this  addition, 
that  her  ill-timed  passion  had  increased  her  ugliness. 
Enraged,  inflamtd,  distracted,  she  snatched  a  bod- 
kin, and  %vith  all  her  force  stabbed  me  to  the  heart. 
Dying,  I  preserved  my  sincerity,  and  expressed  the 
truth,  though  in  broken  words  ;  and  by  reproachful 
grimaces  to  the  last  I  mimicked  the  deformity  of  my 
muixieress. 

"  Cupid,  who  always  attends  the  fair,  and  pitiejd 
the  fate  of  so  useful  a  servant  as  I  was,  obtained  of 
the  Destinies,  that  my  body  should  remain  incorrupt- 
ible, and  retain  the  qualities  my  mind  had  possessed. 
I  immediately  lost  the  figure  of  man,  and  became 
smooth,  polished,  and  bi'ight,  and  to  this  day  am  the 
first  favourite  of  the  ladies." 

T. 
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Nescio  quA  pr<Bter  solituyn  dulcedine  Iceti. 

ViRG.  Georg.  i.  41:;^. 

Unusual  sweetness  purer  joys  inspires. 

LooKixG  over  the  letters  that  have  been  sent  me,  I 
chanced  to  find  the  following  one,  which  I  received 
about  two  years  ago  from  an  ingenious  friend  who 
was  then  in  Denmark. 
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'  DEAR  SIR,  Copenliagen,  May  1, 1710. 

*  The  spring  with  you  has  already  taken 
possession  of  the  fields  and  woods.  Now  is  the  sea- 
son of  solitude,  and  of  moving  complaints  upon  tri- 
vial sufferings.  Now  the  griefs  of  lovers  begin  to 
flow,  and  their  wounds  to  bleed  afresh.  I  too,  at  this 
distance  from  the  softer  climates,  am  not  without 
my  discontents  at  present.  You  perhaps  may  laugh 
at  me  for  a  most  romantic  wretch,  when  I  have  dis- 
closed to  you  the  occasion  of  ray  uneasiness:  and  yet 
I  cannot  help  thinking  my  unhappiness  real,  in  being 
confined  to  a  region  which  is  the  very  reverse  of 
Paradise.  The  seasons  here  are  all  of  them  unplea- 
sant, and  the  country  quite  destitute  of  rural  charms. 
I  have  not  heard  a  bird  sing,  nor  a  brook  murmur, 
nor  a  breeze  whisper,  neither  have  I  been  blest  with 
the  sight  of  a  flowery  meadow,  these  two  years. 
Every  wind  here  is  a  tempest,  and  every  water  a  tur- 
bulent ocean.  I  hope,  when  you  reflect  a  little,  you 
will  not  think  the  grounds  of  my  complaint  in  the 
least  frivolous  and  unbecoming  a  man  of  serious 
thought ;  since  the  love  of  woods,  of  fields  and 
flowers,  of  rivers  and  fountains,  seems  to  be  a  pas- 
sion implanted  in  our  natures  the  most  early  of  any, 
even  before  the  fair  sex  had  a  being. 

I  am,  Sir,'  &c. 

Could  I  transport  myself,  with  a  wish,  from  one 
country  to  another,  I  should  choose  to  pass  my  win- 
ter in  Spain,  my  spring  in  Italy,  my  summer  in  Eng- 
land, and  my  autumn  in  France.  Of  all  these  sea- 
sons there  is  none  that  can  vie  with  the  spring  for 
beauty  and  delightfulness.  It  bears  the  same  figure 
among  the  seasons  of  the  year,  that  the  morning  does 
among  the  divisions  of  the  day,  or  youth  among  the 
stages  of  life.  The  English  summer  is  pleasanter 
tlian  that  of  any  other  country  in  Europe,  on  no 
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other  account  but  because  it  has  a  greater  mixture 
of  spring  in  it.  The  mildness  of  our  climate,  with 
those  frequent  refreshments  of  dews  and  rains  that 
fall  among  us,  keep  up  a  perpetual  cheerfulness  in 
our  fields,  and  fill  the  hottest  months  of  the  year 
with  a  lively  verdure. 

In  the  opening  of  the  spring,  when  all  nature  be- 
gins to  recover  herself,  the  same  animal  pleasure 
which  makes  the  birds  sing,  and  the  whole  brute 
creation  rejoice,  rises  very  sensibly  in  the  heart  of 
man.  I  know  none  of  the  poets  who  have  observed 
so  well  as  Milton  those  secret  overflowings  of  glad- 
ness which  diffuse  themselves  through  the  mind  of 
the  beholder,  upon  surveying  the  gay  scenes  of  na- 
ture :  he  has  touched  upon  it  twice  or  thrice  in  his 
Paradise  Lost,  and  describes  it  very  beautifully  un- 
der the  name  of  '  vernal  delight,'  in  that  passage 
where  he  represents  the  devil  himself  as  almost  sen- 
sible of  it : 

'  Blossoms  and  fruits  at  once  of  golden  hue 

Appear'd,  with  gay  enamell'd  colours  mixt: 

On  which  the  sun  more  glad  impress'd  his  beams 

Than  in  fair  evening  cloud,  or  humid  bow, 

When  God  hath  shower'd  the  earth ;  so  lovely  secm'd 

That  landskip  :  and  of  pure  now  purer  air 

Meets  his  approach,  and  to  the  heart  inspires 

Vernal  delight,  and  joy  able  to  drive 

All  sadness,  but  despair,'  &c. 

Many  authors  have  written  on  the  vanity  of  the 
creature,  and  represented  the  barrenness  of  every 
thing  in  this  world,  and  its  incapacity  of  producing 
any  solid  or  substantial  happiness.  As  discourses  of 
this  nature  are  very  useful  to  the  sensual  and  volup- 
tuous, those  speculations  which  shew  the  bright 
side  of  things,  and  lay  forth  those  innocent  enter- 
tainments which  are  to  be  met  with  among  the 
several  objects  that  encompass  us,  are  no  less  bencfi- 
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cial  to  men  of  dark  and  melancholy  tempers.  It  was 
for  this  reason  that  I  endeavoured  to  recommend  a 
cheerfulness  of  mind  in  my  two  last  Saturday's  pa- 
pers, and  which  1  would  still  inculcate,  not  only 
from  the  consideration  of  ourselves,  and  of  that 
Being  on  whom  we  depend,  nor  from  the  general 
survey  of  that  universe  in  which  we  are  placed  at 
present,  but  from  reflections  on  the  particular  sea- 
son in  which  this  paper  is  written.  The  creation  is 
a  perpetual  feast  to  the  mind  of  a  good  man  ;  every 
thmg  he  sees  cheers  and  delights  him.  Providence 
has  imprinted  so  many  smiles  on  nature,  that  it  is 
impossible  for  a  mind  which  is  not  sunk  in  more 
gross  and  sensual  delights,  to  take  a  survey  of  them 
without  several  secret  sensations  of  pleasure.  The 
psalmist  has,  in  several  of  his  divine  poems,  cele- 
brated those  beautiful  and  agreeable  scenes  which 
make  the  heart  glad,  and  produce  in  it  that  vernal 
delight  which  I  have  before  taken  notice  of. 

Natural  philosophy  quickens  this  taste  of  the  cre- 
ation, and  renders  it  not  only  pleasing  to  the  imagin- 
ation, but  to  the  understanding.  It  does  not  rest  in 
the  murmur  of  brooks  and  the  melody  of  birds,  in 
the  shade  of  groves  and  woods,  or  in  the  embroidery 
of  fields  and  meadows ;  but  considers  the  several 
ends  of  Providence  which  are  served  by  them,  and 
the  wonders  of  divine  wisdom  which  appear  in  them. 
It  heightens  the  pleasures  of  the  eye,  and  raises 
such  a  rational  admiration  in  the  soul,  as  is  little 
inferior  to  devotion. 

It  is  not  in  the  power  of  every  one  to  offer  up  this 
kind  of  worship  to  the  great  Author  of  nature,  and 
to  indulge  these  more  refined  meditations  of  heart, 
which  are  doubtless  highly  acceptable  in  his  sight; 
I  shall  therefore  conclude  this  short  essay  on  that 
pleasure  which  the  mind  naturally  conceives  from 
the  present  season  of  the  year,  by  the  recommend- 
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ing  of  a  practice  for  which  every  one  has  sufficient 
abilities. 

I  would  have  my  readers  endeavour  to  moraHse 
this  natural  pleasure  of  the  soul,  and  to  improve  this 
vernal  delight,  as  Milton  calls  it,  into  a  Christian 
virtue.  When  we  find  ourselves  inspired  with  this 
pleasing  instinct,  this  secret  satisfaction  and  com- 
placency arising  from  the  beauties  of  the  creation, 
let  us  consider  to  whom  we  stand  indebted  for  all 
these  entertainments  of  sense,  and  who  it  is  that 
thus  opens  his  hand,  and  fills  the  world  with  good. 
The  apostle  instructs  us  to  take  advantage  of  our 
present  temper  of  mind,  to  graft  upon  it  such  a  re- 
ligious exercise  as  is  particularly  conformable  to  it, 
by  that  precept  which  advises  those  who  are  sad  to 
pray,  and  those  who  are  merry  to  sing  psalms.  The 
cheerfulness  of  heart  which  springs  up  in  us  from 
the  survey  of  nature's  works,  is  an  admirable  pre- 
paration for  gratitude.  The  mind  has  gone  a  great 
way  towards  praise  and  thanksgiving,  that  is  filled 
M^ith  such  a  secret  gladness — a  grateful  reflection  on 
the  Supreme  Cause  who  produces  it,  sanctifies  it  in 
the  soul,  and  gives  it  its  proper  value.  Such  an 
habitual  disposition  of  mind  consecrates  every  field 
and  wood,  turns  an  ordinary  walk  into  a  morning  or 
evening  sacrifice,  and  will  improve  those  transient 
gleams  of  joy  which  naturally  brighten  up  and 
refresh  the  soul  on  such  occasions,  into  an  inviolable 
and  perpetual  state  of  bliss  and  happiness. 
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N"  S94>.    MONDAY,  JUNE  2,  1712. 


Bene  colligitur  hcec  pueris  et  mulierculis  et  servis  et  sertorum 
similiimis  liberis  esse  grata:  gravi  veto  Jwmini  et  ca  <ium: 
^unt  judicio  certo  ponderanti,  probari  posse  nullo  modo. 

TCLL. 

It  is  obvious  to  see,  that  tliese  things  are  very  acceptable  to 
cliildren,  young  women,  and  servants,  and  to  such  as  most 
resemble  servants ;  but  that  they  can  by  no  means  meet 
with  the  approbation  of  people  of  thought  and  consideration. 

I  HAVE  been  considering  the  little  and  frivolous 
things  which  give  men  accesses  to  one  another,  and 
power  with  each  other,  not  only  in  the  common  and 
indifferent  accidents  of  life,  but  also  in  matters  of 
greater  importance.  You  see  in  elections  for  mem- 
bers to  sit  in  parliament,  how  far  saluting  rows  of 
old  women,  drinking  with  clowns,  and  being  upon  a 
level  with  the  lowest  part  of  mankind  in  that  where- 
in they  themselves  are  lowest,  their  diversions,  will 
carry  a  candidate.  A  capacity  for  prostituting  a 
man's  self  in  his  behaviour,  and  descending  to  the 
present  humour  of  the  vulgar,  is  perhaps  as  good  an 
ingredient  as  any  other  for  making  a  considerable 
figure  in  the  world ;  and  if  a  man  has  nothing  else  or 
better  to  think  of,  he  could  not  make  his  way  to 
wealth  and  distinction  by  properer  methods,  than 
studying  the  particular  bent  or  inclination  of  people 
with  whom  he  converses,  and  working  from  the 
observation  of  such  their  bias  in  all  matters  wherein 
he  has  any  intercourse  with  them :  for  his  ease  and 
comfort  he  may  assure  himself,  he  need  not  be  at 
the  expense  of  any  great  talent  or  virtue  to  please 
even  those  who  are  possessed  of  the  highest  qualifi- 
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cations.  Pride,  in  some  particular  disguise  or  other, 
(often  a  secret  to  the  proud  man  himself)  is  the 
most  ordinary  spring  of  action  among  men.  You 
need  no  more  than  to  discover  what  a  man  values 
himself  for  ;  then  of  all  things  admire  that  quality, 
but  be  sure  to  be  failing  in  it  yourself  in  comparison 
of  the  man  whom  you  court.  I  have  heard,  or 
read,  of  a  secretary  of  state  in  Spain,  who  served 
a  prince  who  was  happy  in  an  elegant  use  of  the 
Latin  tongue,  and  often  writ  dispatches  in  it  with 
his  own  hand.  The  king  shewed  his  secretary  a 
letter  he  had  written  to  a  foreign  prince,  and,  under 
the  colour  of  asking  his  advice,  laid  a  trap  for  his 
applause.  The  honest  man  read  it  as  a  faithful 
counsellor,  and  not  only  excepted  against  his  tying 
himself  down  too  much  by  some  expressions,  but 
mended  the  phrase  in  others.  You  may  guess  the 
dispatches  that  evening  did  not  take  much  longer 
time.  Mr.  Secretary,  as  soon  as  he  came  to  his 
own  house,  sent  for  his  eldest  son,  and  communi- 
cated to  him  that  the  family  must  retire  out  of 
Spain  as  soon  as  possible;  '  for,'  said  he,  '  the  king 
knows  I  understand  Latin  better  than  he  does.' 

This  egregious  fault  in  a  man  of  the  world,  should 
be  a  lesson  to  all  who  would  make  their  fortunes : 
but  a  regard  must  be  carefully  had  to  the  person 
with  whom  you  have  to  do;  for  it  is  not  to  be 
doubted  but  a  great  man  of  common  sense  must 
look  with  secret  Indignation,  or  bridled  laughter, 
on  all  the  slaves  who  stand  round  him  with  ready 
faces  to  approve  and  smile  at  all  he  says  In  the 
gross.  It  Is  good  comedy  enough  to  observe  a  su- 
perior talking  half  sentences,  and  playing  an  hum- 
ble admirer's  countenance  from  one  thing  to 
another,  with  such  perplexity,  that  he  knows  not 
what  to  snoer  in  approbation  of.     But  this  kind  of 
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complaisance  is  peculiarly  the  manner  of  courts ; 
in  all  other  places  you  must  constantly  go  further 
in  compliance  with  the  persons  you  have  to  do  with, 
than  a  mere  conformity  of  looks  and  gestures.  If 
you  are  in  a  country  life,  and  would  be  a  leading 
man,  a  good  stomach,  a  loud  voice,  and  a  rustic 
cheerfulness,  will  go  a  great  way,  provided  you 
are  able  to  drink,  and  drink  any  thing.  But  I  wa.s 
just  now  going  to  draw  the  manner  of  behaviour  1 
would  advise  people  to  practise  under  some  maxim; 
and  intimated,  that  every  one  almost  was  governed 
by  his  pride.  There  was  an  old  fellow  about  forty 
years  ago  so  peevish  and  fretful,  though  a  man  of 
business,  that  no  one  could  come  at  him;  but  he 
frequented  a  particular  little  coffee-house,  where  he 
triumphed  over  every  body  at  tricktrack  and  back- 
gammon. The  way  to  pass  his  office  well,  was 
first  to  be  insulted  by  him  at  one  of  those  games  in 
his  leisure  hours  ;  for  his  vanity  was  to  shew  that 
he  was  a  man  of  pleasure  as  well  as  business.  Next 
to  this  sort  of  insinuation,  which  is  called  in  all 
places  (from  its  taking  its  birth  in  the  households  of 
princes)  making  one's  court,  the  most  pi'evailing 
•way  is,  by  what  better-bred  people  call  a  present, 
the  vulgar  a  bribe.  I  humbly  conceive  that  such  a 
thing  is  conveyed  with  more  gallantry  in  a  billet- 
doux  that  should  be  understood  at  the  Bank,  than 
in  gross  money:  but  as  to  stubborn  people,  who 
are  so  surly  as  to  accept  of  neither  note  nor  cash, 
having  formerly  dabbled  in  chemistry,  I  can  only 
say,  that  one  part  of  matter  asks  one  thing,  and 
another  another,  to  make  it  fluent ;  but  there  is 
nothing  but  may  be  dissolved  by  a  proper  mean. 
Thus,  the  virtue  which  is  too  obdurate  for  gold  or 
paper,  shall  melt  away  very  kindly  in  a  liquid. 
The  island  ofBarbadoes  (a  shrewd  people)  manage 
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all  their  appeals  to  Great  Britain  by  a  skilful  dis- 
tribution of  citron  water*  among  the  whisperers 
about  men  in  power.  Generous  wines  do  every 
day  prevail,  and  that  in  great  points,  where  ten 
thousand  times  their  value  would  have  been  reject- 
ed with  indignation. 

But,  to  wave  the  enumeration  of  the  sundry 
ways  of  applying  by  presents,  bribes,  management 
of  people's  passions  and  affections,  in  such  a  manner 
as  it  shall  appear  that  the  virtue  of  the  best  man  is 
by  one  method  or  other  corruptible,  let  us  look  out 
for  some  expedient  to  turn  those  passions  and  af- 
fections on  the  side  of  truth  and  honour.  When  a 
man  has  laid  it  down  for  a  position,  that  parting 
with  his  integrity,  in  the  minutest  circumstance,  is 
losing  so  much  of  his  very  self,  self-love  will  be- 
come a  virtue.  By  this  means  good  and  evil  will 
be  the  only  objects  of  dislike  and  approbation ;  and, 
he  that  injures  any  man,  has  effectually  wounded 
the  man  of  this  turn  as  much  as  if  the  harm  had 
been  to  himself.  This  seems  to  be  the  only  ex- 
pedient to  arrive  at  an  impartiality;  and  a  man  who 
follows  the  dictates  of  truth  and  right  reason,  may 
by  artifice  be  led  into  error,  but  never  can  into 
iiuilt.  T. 


Thtu  coinmonly  called  Barbadoes  water. 
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N°  395.    TUESDAY,  JUNE  3,  1712. 


Quod  nunc  ratio  est,  impetux  antefuit. 

Ovio.  Rem.  Amor.  10. 

'Tis  reason  now,  'twas  appetite  before. 

'  Beware  of  the  ides  of  March,'  said  the  Roman 
augur  to  JuHus  Caesar:  '  Beware  of  the  month  of 
May,'  says  the  British  Spectator  to  his  fair  country- 
women. The  caution  of  the  first  was  unhappily 
neglected,  and  Caesar's  confidence  cost  him  his 
life.  I  am  apt  to  flatter  myself  that  my  pretty 
readers  had  much  more  regard  to  the  advice  I 
gave  them,  since  I  have  yet  received  very  few 
accounts  of  any  notorious  trips  made  in  the  last 
month. 

But,  though  I  hope  for  the  best,  I  shall  not  pro- 
nounce too  positively  on  this  point,  till  I  have  seen 
forty  weeks  well  over;  at  which  period  of  time,  as 
my  good  friend  Sir  Roger  has  often  told  me,  he  has 
more  business  as  a  justice  of  peace,  among  the  dis- 
solute young  people  in  the  country,  than  at  any 
other  season  of  the  year. 

Neither  must  I  forget  a  letter  which  I  received 
near  a  fortnight  since  from  a  lady,  who,  it  seems, 
could  hold  out  no  longer,  telling  me  she  looked 
upon  the  month  as  then  out,  for  that  she  had  all 
along  reckoned  by  the  new  style. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  have  great  reason  to  be- 
lieve, from  several  angry  letters  which  have  been 
r.ent  to  me  by  disappointed  lovers,  that  my  advice 
liar,  been  of  very  signal  service  to  the  fair  sex,  who, 
o2 
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according  to  the  old  proverb,  were   *  forewarned, 
forearmed.' 

One  of  these  gentlemen  tells  me,  that  he  would 
have  given  me  an  hundred  pounds,  rather  than  I 
should  have  published  that  paper ;  for  that  his 
mistress,  who  had  pr  mised  to  explain  herself  to 
him  about  the  beginning  of  Ma}^,  upon  reading 
that  discourse  told  him,  that  she  would  give  him 
her  answer  in  June. 

Thyi:sis  acquaints  me,  that  when  he  desired 
Sylvia  to  take  a  walk  in  the  fields,  she  told  him, 
the  Spectator  had  forbidden  her. 

Another  of  my  correspondents,  who  writes  him- 
self Mat  Meager,  complains  that,  whereas  he  con- 
stantly used  to  breakfast  with  his  mistress  upon 
chocolate,  going  to  wait  upon  her  the  first  of  May, 
he  found  his  usual  treat  very  much  changed  for  the 
worse,  and  has  been  forced  to  feed  ever  since  upon 
green  tea. 

As  I  begun  this  critical  season  with  a  caveat  to 
the  ladies,  I  shall  conclude  it  with  a  congratulation, 
and  do  most  heartily  wish  them  joy  of  their  happy 
deliverance. 

They  may  now  reflect  with  pleasure  on  the  dan- 
gers they  have  escaped,  and  look  back  with  as 
much  satisfaction  on  the  perils  that  threatened  them, 
as  their  great  grandmothers  did  formerly  on  the 
burning  ploughshares,  after  having  passed  through 
the  ordeal  trial.  The  instigations  of  the  spring  are 
now  abated.  The  nightingale  gives  over  her  '  love- 
labour'd  song,'  as  Milton  phrases  it;  the  blossoms 
are  fallen,  and  the  beds  of  flowers  swept  away  by 
the  scythe  of  the  mower. 

I  shall  now  allow  my  fair  readers  to  return  to 
their  romances  and  chocolate,  provided  they  make 
use  of  them  with  moderation,  till  about  the  middle 
of  the  month,  when  the  sun  shall  have  made  some 
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progress  in  the  Crab.  Nothing  is  more  dangerous 
than  too  much  confidence  and  security.  The  Tro- 
jans, who  stood  upon  their  guard  all  the  while  the 
Grecians  lay  before  their  city,  when  they  fancied  the 
siege  was  raised,  and  the  danger  past,  were  the  very 
next  night  burnt  in  their  beds.  I  must  also  observe, 
that  as  in  some  climates  there  is  perpetual  spring,  so 
in  some  female  constitutions  there  is  a  perpetual 
May.  These  are  a  kind  of  valetudinarians  in  chas- 
tity, whom  I  would  continue  in  a  constant  diet.  I 
cannot  think  these  wholly  out  of  danger,  till  they 
have  looked  upon  the  other  sex  at  least  five  years 
through  a  pair  of  spectacles.  Will  Honeycomb  has 
often  assured  me,  that  it  is  much  easier  to  steal  one 
of  this  species,  when  she  is  passed  her  grand  climac- 
teric, than  to  carry  off  an  icy  girl  on  this  side  five- 
and-twenty  ;  and  that  a  rake  of  his  acquaintance, 
who  had  in  vain  endeavoured  to  gain  the  affections 
of  a  young  lady  of  fifteen,  had  at  last  made  his  for- 
tune by  running  away  with  her  grandmother. 

But  as  I  do  not  design  this  speculation  for  the 
evergreens  of  the  sex,  I  shall  again  apply  myself  to 
those  who  would  willingly  listen  to  the  dictates  of 
reason  and  virtue,  and  can  now  hear  me  in  cold 
blood.  If  there  are  any  who  have  forfeited  their 
innocence,  they  must  now  consider  themselves  un- 
der that  melancholy  view  in  which  Chamont  regards 
his  sister,  in  those  beautiful  lines : 

-Long  she  flonrish'd, 


Grew  sweet  to  sense,  and  lovely  to  the  eye, 
Till  at  the  last  a  cruel  spoiler  came, 
Cropt  this  fair  rose,  and  rifled  all  its  sweetness, 
Then  cast  it  like  a  loathsome  weed  away.' 

On  the  contrary,  she  who  has  observed  the  timely 
cautions  I   gave  her,   and  lived  up  to  the  rules  of 
)r)odcsty,  will  now  flourish  like  '  a  rose  in  June,' 
G  3 
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with  all  her  virgin  blushes  and  sweetness  about  her. 
I  must,  however,  desire  these  last  to  consider,  how 
shameful  it  would  be  for  a  general,  who  has  made  a 
successful  campaign,  to  be  surprised  in  his  winter- 
quarters.  It  would  be  no  less  dishonourable  for  a  lady 
to  lose,  in  any  other  month  of  the  year,  what  she 
has  been  at  the  pains  to  preserve  in  May. 

There  is  no  charm  in  the  female  sex  that  can  sup- 
ply the  place  of  virtue.  Without  innocence,  beauty 
is  unlovely,  and  quality  contemptible  ;  good-breed- 
ing degenerates  into  wantonness,  and  wit  into  impu- 
dence. It  is  observed,  that  all  the  virtues  are  repre- 
sented by  both  painters  and  statuaries  under  female 
shapes  ;  l)ut  if  any  one  of  them  has  a  more  particular 
title  to  that  sex,  it  is  modesty.  I  shall  leave  it  to  the 
divines  to  guard  them  against  the  opposite  vice,  as 
they  may  be  overpowered  by  temptations.  It  is 
sufficient  for  me  to  have  M-arned  them  against  it,  as 
they  may  be  led  astray  by  instinct. 

I  desire  this  paper  may  be  read  with  more  than 
ordinary  attention,  at  all  tea-tables  within  the  cities 
of  London  and  Westminster. 

X. 
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Hurhura,  Celarent,  Darii,  Ferio,  Baralipton. 

Having  a  great  deal  of  business  upon  my  hands 
at  present,  I  shall  beg  the  reader's  leave  to  present 
him  with  a  letter  that  I  received  about  half  a  year 
ago  from  a  gentleman  at  Cambridge,  who  styles  him- 
self Peter  de  Quir.  I  have  kept  it  by  me  some 
months  ;  and  though  I  did  not  know  at  first  what 
to  make  of  it,  upon  my  reading  it  over  very  fre- 
quently I  have  at  last  discovered  several  conceits  in 
it :  I  would  not  therefore  have  my  reader  discouraged 
if  he  does  not  take  them  at  the  first  perusal, 

'  TO  MR.  SPECTATOR. 

'  From  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  Feb.  3,  1712. 

'  SIR, 

'  The  monopoly  of  puns  in  this  university 
has  been  an  immemorial  privilege  of  the  Johnians*  ; 
and  we  cannot  help  resenting  the  late  invasion  of  our 
ancient  right  as  to  that  particular,  by  a  little  pre- 
tender to  clenching  in  a  neighbouring  college,  who 
in  application  to  you  by  way  of  letter,  a  while  ago, 
styled  himself  Philobrune.  Dear  sir,  as  you  are  by 
character  a  profest  well-wisher  to  speculation,  you 
will  excuse  a  remark  which  this  gentleman's  passion 
for  the  brunette  has  suggested  to  a  brother  theorist : 
it  is  an  offer  towards  a  mechanical  account  of  hig 

"^=  Tlie  students  of  St.  John's  college. 
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lapse  to  punning,  for  he  belongs  to  a  set  of  mortals 
who  value  themselves  upon  an  uncommon  mastery 
in  the  more  humane  and  polite  parts  of  letters. 

*  A  conquest  by  one  of  this  species  of  females 
gives  a  very  odd  turn  to  the  intellectuals  of  the  cap- 
tivated person,  and  very  different  from  that  way  of 
thinking  which  a  triumph  from  the  eyes  of  another, 
more  emphatically  of  the  fair  sex,  does  generally  oc- 
casion. It  fills  the  imagination  with  an  assemblage 
of  such  ideas  and  pictures  as  are  hardly  any  thing 
but  shade,  such  as  night,  the  devil,  &c.  These  por- 
traitures very  near  overpower  the  light  of  the  under- 
standing, almost  benight  the  faculties,  and  give  that 
iTielancholy  tincture  to  the  most  sanguine  com- 
plexion, which  this  gentleman  calls  an  inclination  to 
be  in  a  brown-study,  and  is  usually  attended  with 
worse  consequences,  in  case  of  a  repulse.  During 
this  twilight  of  intellects,  the  patient  is  extremely 
apt,  as  love  is  the  most  witty  passion  in  nature,  to 
offer  at  some  pert  sallies  now  and  then,  by  way  of 
flourish,  upon  the  amiable  enchantress,  and  unfortu- 
nately stumbles  upon  that  mongrel  miscreated  (to 
speak  in  Miltonic)  kind  of  wit,  vulgarly  termed  the 
pun.  It  would  not  be  much  amiss  to  consult  Dr. 
T W (who  is  certainly  a  very  able  pro- 
jector, and  wliose  system  of  divinity  and  spiritual 
mechanics  obtains  very  much  among  the  better  part  of 
our  undergraduates)  whether ageneral  intermarriage, 
enjoined  by  parliament,  between  this  sisterhood  of  the 
olive-beauties  and  the  fraternity  of  the  peo[)le  called 
quakers,  would  not  be  a  very  serviceable  expediojit, 
and  abate  that  overflow  of  light  which  ghines  within 
them  so  powerfully,  that  it  dazzles  their  eyes,  and 
dances  them  into  a  thousand  vagaries  of  error  and 
enthusiasm.  These  reflections  may  impart  some 
light  towards  a  discovery  of  the  origin  of  punning 
among  us,  and  the  foundation  of  its  prevailing  so 
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long  in  this  famous  body.  It  is  notorious,  from  the 
instance  under  consideration,  that  it  must  be  owing 
chiefly  to  the  use  of  brown  jugs,  muddy  belch,  and 
the  fumes  of  a  certain  memorable  place  of  rendez- 
vous with  us  at  meals,  known  by  the  name  of  Stain- 
coat  Hole :  for  the  atmosphere  of  the  kitchen,  like 
the  tail  of  a  comet,  predominates  least  about  the 
fire,  but  resides  behind,  and  tills  the  fragrant  recep- 
tacle above-mentioned.  Besides,  it  is  further  ob- 
servable, that  the  delicate  spirits  among  us,  who 
declare  against  these  nauseous  proceedings,  sip  tea, 
and  put  up  for  critic  and  amour,  profess  likewise  an 
equal  abhorrence  for  punning,  the  ancient  innocent 
diversion  of  this  society.  After  all,  sir,  though  it 
may  appear  something  absurd  that  I  seem  to  ap- 
proach you  with  the  air  of  an  advocate  for  punning, 
(you  who  have  justified  your  censures  of  the  prac- 
tice in  a  set  dissertation  upon  that  subject* )  yet  I 
am  confident  you  will  think  it  abundantly  atoned 
for  by  observing,  that  this  humbler  exercise  may  be 
as  instrumental  in  diverting  us  from  any  innovating 
schemes  and  hypotheses  in  wit,  as  dwelling  upon 
honest  orthodox  logic  would  be  in  securing  us  from 

heresy  in  religion.  Had  Mr.  W n's  f  researches 

been  confined  within  the  bounds  of  Ramus  or  Crack- 
enthorp,  that  learned  newsmonger  might  have  acqui- 
esced in  what  the  holy  oracles  pronounced  upon  the 
deluge  like  other  Christians  ;  and  had  the  surprising 

Mr.  L y  been  content  with  the  employment  of 

refining  upon  Shakspeare's  points  and  cpiibblcs  (for 
which  he  must  be  allowed  to  have  a  suj)eriative  ge- 
nius), and  now  and  then  penning  a  catch  or  a  ditty, 
instead  of  inditing  odes  and  sonnets,  the  gentlemen 
of  the  hon  gonl  in  the  pit  M'ould  never  have  been  put 
to  all  that  grimace  in  damning  the  frippery  of  state, 

■»  See  Spec.  No.  61.  t  Mr.  Wliiston. 
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the  poverty  and  languor  of  thought,  the  unnatural 
wit,  and  inartificial  structure  of  his  dramas. 

1  am,  SIR, 
Your  very  humble  servant, 

Peter  de  Quir/ 
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Dolor  ipse  disertam 

Fecemt 

Ovii).  Metam.  xiii.  228. 

Her  grief  inspired  her  then  with  eloquence. 

As  the  Stoic  philosophers  discard  all  passions  in  ge- 
neral, they  will  not  allow  a  wise  man  so  much  as  to 
pity  the  afflictions  of  another.  '  If  thou  seest  thy 
friend  in  trouble,'  says  Epictetus,  '  thou  mayest  put 
on  a  look  of  sorrow,  and  condole  with  him,  but  take 
care  that  thy  sorrow  be  not  real.'  The  more  rigid 
of  this  sect  would  not  comply  so  far  as  to  shew  even 
such  an  outward  appearance  of  grief ;  but,  when  one 
told  them  of  any  calamity  that  had  befallen  even  the 
nearest  of  their  acquaintance,  would  immediately  re- 
ply, '  What  is  that  to  me  ?'  If  you  aggravated  the 
circumstances  of  the  atfliction,  and  shewed  how  one 
misfortune  was  followed  by  another,  the  answer  was 
still,    '  All  this  may  be  true,  but  what  is  it  to  me  ?' 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  of  opinion,  compassion 
does  not  only  refine  and  civilize  human  nature,  but 
has  something  hi  it  more  pleasing  and  agreeable 
than  what  can  be  met  with  in  such  an  indolent  hap- 
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piness,  such  an  indifference  to  mankind,  as  that  in 
which  the  Stoics  placed  their  wisdom.  As  love  is 
the  most  delightful  passion,  pity  is  nothing  else  but 
love  softened  by  a  degree  of  sorrow.  In  short,  it  is 
a  kind  of  pleasing  anguish,  as  well  as  generous  sym- 
pathy, that  knits  mankind  together,  and  blends  them 
in  the  same  common  lot. 

Those  who  have  laid  down  rules  for  rhetoric  or 
poetry  advise  the  writer  to  work  himself  up,  if  pos- 
sible, to  the  pitch  of  sorrow  which  he  endeavours  to 
produce  in  others.  There  are  none  therefore  who 
stir  up  pity  so  much  as  those  who  indite  their  own 
sufferings.  Grief  has  a  natural  eloquence  belonging 
to  it,  and  breaks  out  in  more  moving  sentiments 
than  can  be  supplied  by  the  finest  imagination.  Na- 
ture on  this  occasion  dictates  a  thousand  passionate 
things  which  cannot  be  supplied  by  art. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  short  speeches  or  sen- 
tences which  we  often  meet  with  in  histories  make  a 
deeper  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  reader  than 
the  most  laboured  strokes  in  a  well  written  tragedy. 
Truth  and  matter  of  fact  sets  the  person  actually  be- 
fore us  in  the  one,  whom  fiction  places  at  a  greater 
distance  from  us  in  the  other.  I  do  not  remember 
to  have  seen  any  ancient  or  modern  story  more  af- 
fecting than  a  letter  of  Ann  of  Bologne,  wife  to  king 
Henry  the  Eighth,  and  mother  to  queen  Elizabeth, 
which  is  still  extant  in  the  Cotton  librarjf,  as  written 
by  her  own  hand. 

Shakespeare  himself  could  not  have  made  her  talk 
in  a  strain  so  suitable  to  her  condition  and  charac- 
ter. One  sees  in  it  the  expostulations  of  a  slighted 
lover,  the  resentments  of  an  injured  woman,  and  the 
sorrows  of  an  imprisoned  queen.  I  need  not  ac- 
quaint my  reader  that  this  princess  was  then  under 
prosecution  for  disloyalty  to  the  king's  bed,  and 
that  she  was  afterwards  publicly  belieuded  upon  the 
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same  account ;  though  this  prosecution  was  believed 
by  many  to  proceed,  as  she  herself  intimates,  rather 
from  the  king's  love  to  Jane  Seymour,  than  from  any 
actual  crime  in  Ann  of  Bologne. 

Queen  Ann  Boleyns  last  letter  to  King  Henry. 

'  SIR, 

Cotton  Lib.  i '  YouR  grace's  displeasure,  and  my  im- 
Otho  C.  10.  ( prisonment,  are  things  so  strange  unto 
me,  as  what  to  write,  or  what  to  excuse,  I  am  alto- 
gether ignorant.  Whereas  you  send  unto  me,  (wil- 
ling me  to  confess  a  truth,  and  so  obtain  your  favour) 
by  such  an  one,  whom  you  know  to  be  mine  ancient 
professed  enemy,  I  no  sooner  received  this  message 
by  him,  than  I  rightly  conceived  your  meaning; 
and  if,  as  you  say,  confessing  a  truth  indeed  may 
procure  my  safety,  I  shall  with  all  willingness  and 
duty  perform  your  command. 

But  let  not  your  grace  ever  imagine,  that  your 
poor  wife  will  ever  be  brought  to  acknowledge  a 
fault  where  not  so  much  as  a  thought  thereof  pre- 
ceded. And  to  speak  a  truth  never  prince  had  wife 
more  loyal  in  all  duty,  and  in  all  true  affection,  than 
you  have  ever  found  in  Ann  Boleyn  :  with  which 
name  and  place  I  could  willingly  have  contented 
myself,  if  God  and  your  grace's  pleasure  had  been 
go  pleased.  Neither  did  1  at  any  time  so  far  forget 
myself  in  my  exaltation  or  received  queenship, 
but  that  I  always  looked  for  such  an  alteration  as  now 
I  find ;  for  the  ground  of  my  preferment  being 
on  no  surer  foundation  than  your  grace's  fancy, 
the  least  alteration  I  knew  was  fit  and  sufficient  to 
draw  that  fancy  to  some  other  subject.  You  have 
chosen  me  from  a  low  estate  to  be  your  queen  and 
companion,  far  beyond  my  desert  or  desire.  If  then 
you  found  me  worthy  of  such  honour,  good  ygur 
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^race,  let  not  any  light  fancy,  or  bad  counsel  of 
mine  enemies,  withdraw  your  princely  favour  from 
me ;  neither  let  that  stain,  that  unworthy  stain,  of  a 
disloyal  heart  towards  your  good  grace,  ever  cast  so 
foul  a  blot  on  your  most  dutiful  wife,  and  the  infant 
princess  your  daughter.  Try  me,  good  king,  but  let 
me  have  a  lawful  trial,  and  let  not  my  sworn  ene- 
mies sit  as  my  accusers  and  judges ;  yea,  let  me  re- 
ceive an  open  trial,  for  my  truth  shall  fear  no  open 
shame  ;  then  shall  you  see  either  mine  innocency 
cleared,  your  suspicion  and  conscience  satisfied,  the 
ignominy  and  slander  of  the  world  stopped,  or  my 
guilt  openly  declared.  So  that,  whatsoever  God  or 
you  may  determine  of  me,  your  grace  may  be  freed 
from  an  open  censure ;  and  mine  offence  being  so 
lawfully  proved,  your  grace  is  at  liberty  both  before 
God  and  man,  not  only  to  execute  worthy  punish- 
ment on  me  as  an  unlawful  wife,  but  to  follow  your 
affection  already  settled  on  that  party,  for  whose 
sake  I  am  now  as  I  am,  whose  name  I  could  some 
good  while  since  have  pointed  unto,  your  grace  being 
not  ignorant  of  my  suspicion  therein. 

*  But  if  you  have  already  determined  of  me,  and 
that  not  only  my  death,  but  an  infamous  slander 
must  bring  you  the  enjoying  of  your  desired  happi- 
ness ;  then  I  desire  of  God,  that  he  will  pardon  your 
great  sin  therein,  and  likewise  mine  enemies,  the  in- 
struments thereof;  and  that  he  will  not  call  you  to  a 
strict  account  for  your  unprincely  and  cruel  usage 
of  me,  at  his  general  judgment  seat,  where  both  you 
and  myself  must  shortly  appear,  and  in  whose  judg- 
ment I  doubt  not  (whatsoever  the  world  may  think 
of  me)  mine  innocence  shall  be  openly  known,  and 
sufficiently  cleared. 

'  My  last  and  only  request  shall  be,  that  myself 
may  only  bear  the  burden  of  your  grace's  displea- 
sure, and  that  it  may  not  touch  the  innocent  souls  of 

VOL.  XII.  H 
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those  poor  gentlemen,  who  (as  I  understand)  are 
likewise  in  straight  imprisonment  for  my  sake.  If 
ever  I  have  found  favour  in  your  sight,  if  ever  the 
name  of  Ann  Boleyn  hath  been  pleasing  in  your  ears, 
then  let  me  obtain  this  request,  and  I  will  sb  leave 
to  trouble  your  grace  any  fartlier,  with  mine  earnest 
prayers  to  the  Trinity,  to  have  your  grace  in  his 
good  keeping,  and  to  direct  you  in  all  your  actions^ 
From  my  doleful  prison  in  the  Tower,  tiiis  sixth  of 
May; 

Your  most  loyal 

and  ever  faithful  wife, 

L.  ANN  BOLEYN.* 
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Insanire  pai'cs  ccritl  rationc  "unicrq  ne. 

HoR.  2  Sat.  i;i.  u'l  \. 
You'd  be  a  ibol 
With  art  and  wisdoui,  and  be  mad  by  inlc. 

Gr&ech. 

Cynthio  and  Flavia  are  persons  of  distinction  in 
this  town,  who  have  been  lovers  these  ten  months 
last  past,  and  writ  to  each  other  for  gallantry  sake 
under  those  feigned  names ;  Mr.  Such-a-one  and 
Mrs.  Such-a-one  not  being  capable  of  raising  the 
soul  out  of  the  ordinary  tracts  and  passages  of  life, 
lip  to  that  elevation  which  makes  the  life  of  the  ena- 
moured so  much  superior  to  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
world.  But  ever  since  the  beauteous  Cecilia  has 
made  such  a  figure  as  she  now  does  in  the  circle  of 
charming  women,  Cynthio  has  been  secretly  one  of 
her  adorers.  Laetitia  has  been  the  finest  woman  in 
town  these  three  months,  and  so  long  Cynthio  has 
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acted  the  part  of  a  lover  very  awkwardly  in  the 
presence  oi'  Fhwia.  Fiavia  has  been  too  blind  to- 
wards him,  and  has  too  siacere  an  heart  of  her  own 
to  obsej"'e  a  thousand  things  which  v.-ouid  have  dis- 
covered this  change  ofniind  to  any  'oue  less  engaged 
tiian  she  was.  Cynthio  was  musing  yesterday  ia 
the  piazza  in  Covent-garden,  and  was  saying  to 
himself  that  he  was  a  \'srf  ill  man  to  go  on  in  visit- 
ing and  professing  love  to  Fiavia,  when  his  heart 
was  enthralled  to  another.  '  It  is  an  infirmity  that  I 
am  not  constant  to  Fiavia;  but  it  would  be  still  a 
greater  crin\o,  si«ce  I  cannot  continue  to  love  her, 
to  profess  that  1  do.  To  marry  a  woman  with  the 
coldness  that  usually  indeed  comes  on  after  niarritige, 
is  ruining  one's  soli'  with  one's  eyes  open  ;  besides, 
it  is  really  doing  her  an  injury.'  This  last  consider- 
ation forsooth,  of  iujuring  her  in  persisting,  made 
him  resolve  to  break  otf  upon  the  first  favourable 
opportunify  of  uiukiivj;  her  angry..  When  he  was  in 
this  thought,  he  saw  kobin  the  porter,  who  waits  at 
Will's  cotfee-housc,  passing  by.  llobin,  you  must 
know,  is  the  best  man  in  tov/n  for  carrying  a 
billet ;  the  fellow  has  a  thin  body,  swift  step,  de- 
mure looks,  sufHcient  sense,  and  knows  the  town. 
This  man  carried  Cynthio's  firt^t  letter  to  Fiavia,  and, 
'oy  frecjUL'Ut  errands  ever  since,  is  well  known  to  her. 
The  fellow  covers  his  knowledge  of  the  nature  of 
his  messages  with  the  most  exquisite  low  humour 
iiuaginable.  The  iirst  he  obliged  Fiavia  to  take, 
was  by  complaining  lo  her  that  he  had  a  wife  and 
three  children,  and  if  she  did  not  take  that  letter, 
which  he  was  sure  there  was  no  harm  in,  but  rather 
love,  his  family  must  go  supperless  to  bed,  for  the 
genllenv.m  would  pay  him  according  as  he  did  his 
business.  llobin  therefore  Cynthio  now  thought 
lit  to  ma!;e  use  of,  and  gave  him  orders  to  wait  be- 
H  2 
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fore  Flavia's  door,  and  if  she  called  him  to  her,  and 
asked  whether  it  was  Cynthio  who  passed  by,  he 
should  at  first  be  loth  to  own  it  was,  but  upon  im- 
portunity confess  it.  There  needed  not  much  search 
into  that  part  of  the  town  to  find  a  well-dressed 
hussey  fit  for  the  purpose  Cynthio  designed  her.  As 
soon  as  he  believed  Robin  was  posted,  he  drove  by 
Plavia's  lodgings  in  a  hackney  coach  and  a  woman 
in  it.  Robin  was  at  the  door  talking  with  Flavia's 
maid,  and  Cynthio  pulled  up  the  glass  as  surprised, 
and  hid  his  associate.  The  report  of  this  circum- 
stance soon  flew  up  stairs,  and  Robin  could  not 
deny  but  the  gentleman  favoured  *  his  master  ;  yet 
if  it  was  he,  he  was  sure  the  lady  Avas  but  his  cousin 
whom  he  had  seen  ask  for  him,  adding,  that  he 
believed  she  was  a  poor  relation,  because  they  made 
her  wait  one  morning  till  he  was  awake.  Flavia  im- 
mediately writ  the  following  epistle,  which  Robin 
brought  to  Will's. 

'  SIR,  June  4,  1712. 

'  It  is  in  vain  to  deny  it,  basest,  falsest  of 
mankind ;  my  maid,   as  well  as  the  bearer,  saw  you. 

The  injured  flavia.' 

After  Cynthio  had  read  the  letter,  he  asked  Robin 
how  she  looked,  and  what  she  said  at  the  delivery 
of  it.  Robin  said  she  spoke  short  to  him,  and  called 
him  back  again,  and  had  nothing  to  say  to  him,  and 
bid  him  and  all  the  men  in  the  world  go  out  of  her 
sight ;  but  the  maid  followed,  and  bid  him  bring  au 
answer. 

Cynthio  returned  as  follows; 
•  Resembled. 
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'  .'>iAi)AM,  Jiuio  4,  Tlin^e  afti'nioon,  1742. 

*  That  your  maid  and  the  bearer  have 
seen  me  very  often  is  very  certain ;  but  I  desire  to 
knou^,  bein.<^  engaged  at  piquet,  what  3'our  letter 
means  by  **  'tis  in  vain  to  deny  it,"  I  shall  stay  here 
all  the  evening. 

Your  amazed  cyxtiiio.' 

As  soon  as  Robin  arrived  with  this,  Flavia  an- 
swered : 

'  DEAR  CVN-TIIIC, 

'  I  HAVE  walked  a  turn  or  two  in  my  anti- 
chamber  since  I  writ  to  you,  and  have  recovered 
myself  from  an  impertinent  fit  which  you  ought  to 
forgive  me,  and  desire  you  would  come  to  me  imme- 
diately to  laugh  off  a  jealousy  that  you  and  a  crea- 
ture of  the  town  went  by  in  a  hackney-coach  an 
hour  ago, 

I  am  your  most  humble  servant, 

FLAVIA. 

*  I  will  not  open  the  letter  which  my  Cynthio 
writ  upon  the  misapprehension  you  must  have  been 
under,  when  you  writ,  for  want  of  hearing  thg 
whole  circumstance.' 

Robin  came  back  in  an  instant,  and  Cynthio  an- 
swered : 

Half  an  lioiir  six  minutes  after  three, 
'  MADAM,  June  4,  Will's  cotiec  iiouse. 

'  It  is  certain  I  went  by  your  lodging 
with  a  gentlewoman  to  whom  I  have  the  honour  to 
be  known ;  she  is  indeed  my  relation,  and  a  pretty 
sort  of  woman.  But  your  starting  manner  of  writ- 
ing, and  owning  you  have  not  done  me  the  honour 
so  much  as  to  open  my  letter,  has  in  it  something 
very  unaccountable,  and  alarms  one  that  has  had 
u  3 
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thoughts  of  passing  his  days  with  you.     But  1  am 
born  to  admire  you  with  all  your  little  imperfections. 

CYNTHIC' 

Robin  ran  back  and  brought  for  answer : 

*  Exact  Sir,  that  are  at  Will's  coffee- 
house six  minutes  after  three,  June  4  ;  one  that  has 
had  thoughts,  and  all  my  little  imperfections.  Sir, 
come  to  me  immediately,  or  I  shall  determine  what 
may  perhaps  not  be  very  pleasing  to  you. 

FLAVIA.* 

Robin  gave  an  account  that  she  looked  excessive 
angry  when  she  gave  him  the  letter ;  and  that  he 
told  her,  for  she  asked,  that  Cynthio  only  looked  at 
the  clock,  taking  snuff,  and  writ  two  or  three  words 
on  the  top  of  the  letter  when  he  gave  him  his. 

Now  the  plot  thickened  so  well,  as  that  Cynthio 
saw  he  had  not  much  more  to  do,  to  accomplish  be- 
ing irreconcileably  banished  :  he  writ, 

'  MADAM, 

*  I  HAVE  that  prejudice  in  f\ivour  of  all 
you  do,  that  it  is  not  possible  for  you  to  determine 
upon  what  will  not  be  very  pleasing  to 

Your  obedient  servant, 

CYNTHIO.' 

Til  is  was  delivered,  and  the  answer  returned,  in  a 
little  more  than  two  seconds. 

'  SIR, 

'  Is  it  come  to  this  ?  You  never  loved  mc, 
and  the  creature  you  were  with  is  the  properest 
person  for  your  associate.  I  despise  you,  and  hope 
1  shall  soon  hate  you  as  a  villain  to 

The  credulous  flavia.' 
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Robin  ran  back  with^ 

*  MADAM, 

'  Your  credulity  when  you  are  to  gain 
your  point,  and  suspicion  when  you  fear  to  lose  it, 
make  it  a  very  har<|j  part  to  behave  as  becomes 
Your  humble  slave, 

CyNTHIO.' 

Robin  whiptaway  and  returned  with, 

*  MR.  WELLFORD, 

*  Flavia  and  Cynthio  are  no  more.  I 
relieve  you  from  the  hard  part  of  which  j^ou  com- 
plain, and  banish  you  from  my  sight  for  ever. 

ANN  HEART.' 

Robin  had  a  crown  for  his  afternoon's  work;  and 
this  is  published  to  admonish  Cecilia  to  avenge  the 
injury  done  to  Flavia.  T. 
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It  nemo  in  sesc  tentat  descendere  ! 

Pers.  Sat.  iv.  23. 

None,  none  descends  into  himself  to  find 
The  secret  inipeitections  of  his  mind. 

Dryden. 

Hypocrisy  at  the  fashionable  end  of  the  town  is 
very  different  from  hypocrisy  in  the  city.  The 
modish  hypocrite  endeavours  to  appear  more  vi- 
cious than  he  really  is,  the  other  kind  of  hypocrite 
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more  virtuous.  The  former  is  afraid  of  every  thing 
that  has  the  show  of  religion  in  it,  and  would  be 
thought  engaged  in  many  criminal  gallantries  and 
amours  which  he  is  not  guilty  of.  The  latter  as- 
sumes a  face  of  sanctity,  and  covers  a  multitude  of 
vices  under  a  seeming  religious  deportment. 

But  there  is  another  kind  of  hypocrisy,  which 
differs  from  both  these,  and  which  I  intend  to  make 
the  subject  of  this  paper:  I  mean  that  hypocrisy, 
by  which  a  man  does  not  only  deceive  the  world, 
but  very  often  imposes  on  himself;  that  hypocrisy 
which  conceals  his  own  heart  from  him,  and  makes 
him  believe  he  is  more  virtuous  than  he  really  is, 
and  either  not  attend  to  his  vices,  or  mistake  even 
his  vices  for  virtues.  It  is  this  fatal  hypocrisy,  and 
self-deceit,  which  is  taken  notice  of  in  those  words, 
'  Who  can  understand  his  errors  ?  cleanse  thou  me 
from  secret  faults.' 

If  the  open  professors  of  impiety  deserve  the  ut- 
nnost  application  and  endeavours  of  moral  writers  to 
recover  them  from  vice  and  folly,  how  nmch  more 
may  those  lay  a  claim  to  their  care  and  compassion, 
who  are  walking  in  the  paths  of  death,  while  they 
fancy  themselves  engaged  in  a  course  of  virtue!  I 
shall  endeavour  therefore  to  lay  down  some  rules  for 
the  discovery  of  those  vices  that  lurk  in  the  secret 
corners  of  the  soul,  and  to  shew  my  reader  those 
methods  by  which  he  may  arrive  at  a  true  and 
impartial  knowledge  of  himself.  The  usual  means 
prescribed  for  this  purpose  are,  to  examine  ourselves 
by  the  rules  which  are  laid  down  for  our  direction 
in  sacred  writ,  and  to  compare  our  lives  with  the 
life  of  that  person  who  acted  up  to  the  perfection 
of  human  nature,  and  is  the  standing  example,  as 
well  as  the  great  guide  and  instructor  of  those  who 
receive  his  doctrines.  Though  these  two  heads^ 
rannot  be  too  much  insisted  upon,  I  shall  but  just 
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tiiention  them,  since  they  have  been  handled  by 
many  great  and  eminent  writers. 

I  would  therefore  propose  the  following  methods 
to  the  consideration  of  such  as  would  find  out 
their  secret  faults,  and  make  a  true  estimate  of 
themselves. 

In  the  first  place,  let  them  consider  well  what  are 
the  characters  which  they  bear  among  their  enemies. 
Our  friends  very  often  flatter  us,  as  much  as  our 
«wn  hearts.  They  either  do  not  see  our  faults,  or 
conceal  them  from  us,  or  soften  them  by  their  re- 
presentations, after  such  a  manner  that  we  think 
them  too  trivial  to  be  taken  notice  of.  An  adver- 
sary, on  the  contrary,  makes  a  stricter  search  into 
us,  discovers  every  flaw  and  imperfection  in  our 
tempers;  and  though  his  malice  may  set  them  in 
too  strong  a  light,  it  has  generally  some  ground  for 
what  it  advances-  A  friend  exaggerates  a  man's 
virtues,  an  enemy  inflames  his  crimes.  A  wise  man 
should  give  a  just  attention  to  both  of  them,  so  far 
as  they  may  tend  to  the  improvement  of  the  one, 
and  diminution  of  the  other.  Plutarch  has  written 
an  essay  on  the  benefits  which  a  man  may  receive 
from  his  enemies,  and,  among  the  good  fruits  of 
enmity,  mentions  this  in  particular,  that  by  the 
reproaches  which  it  casts  upon  us  we  see  the  worst 
side  of  ourselves,  and  open  our  eyes  to  several 
blemishes  and  defects  in  our  lives  and  conversations, 
which  we  should  not  have  observed  without  the  help 
of  such  ill-natured  monitors. 

In  order  likewise  to  come  at  a  true  knowledge  of 
ourselves,  we  should  consider  on  the  other  hand 
how  far  we  may  deserve  the  praises  and  approba- 
tions which  the  world  bestow  upon  us;  whether  the 
actions  they  celebrate  proceed  from  laudable  and 
worthy  motives  ;  and  how  far  we  are  really  possess- 
ed of  the  virtues  which  gain  us  applause  among 
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those  with  whom  we  converse.  Such  a  refiection  i& 
absolutely  necessary,  if  we  consider  how  apt  we  are 
either  to  value  or  condemn  ourselves  by  the  opi- 
nions of  others,  and  to  sacrifice  the  report  of  cue 
own  hearts  to  the  judgment  of  the  world. 

In  the  next  place,  that  we  may  not  deceive  our-- 
selves  in  a  point  of  so  much  importance,  we  should 
not  lay  too  great  a  stress  on  any  supposed  virtues^ 
we  possess  that  are  of  a  doubtful  nature:  and  such 
we  may  esteem  all  those  in  which  multitudes  of 
men  dissent  from  us,  who  are  as  good  and  wise  as 
ourselves  We  should  always  act  with  great 
cautiousness  and  circumspection  in  points  where  it 
is  not  impossible  that  we  may  be  deceived.  Intem- 
perate zeal,  bigotry,  and  persecution  for  any  party 
or  opinion,  how  praiseworthy  soever  they  may  ap- 
pear to  weak  men  of  our  own  principles,  produce 
infinite  calamities  among  manlcind,  and  are  higlily 
criminal  in  their  own  nature:  and  yet  how  many 
persons  eminent  for  piety  suffer  such  monstrous  pnd 
absurd  principles  of  action  to  take  root  in  their 
minds  under  the  colour  of  virtues!  For  my  own 
part,  I  must  own  I  never  yet  knew  any  party  so 
just  and  reasonable,  that  a  man  could  follow  it  in  its 
height  and  violence,  and  at  the  same  time  be 
innocent. 

We  should  likewise  be  very  apprehensive  of  those 
actions  which  proceed  from  natural  constitution, 
favourite  passions,  particular  education,  or  what- 
ever promotes  our  worldly  interest  or  advantage.  In 
these  and  the  like  cases,  a  man's  judgment  is  easily 
perverted,  and  a  wrong  bias  hung  upon  his  mind. 
These  are  the  inlets  of  prejudice,  the  unguarded, 
avenues  of  the  mind,  by  which  a  thousand  errcn-s 
and  secret  faults  find  admission,  without  being  ob- 
served or  taken  notice  of.  A  uise  man  will  suspect 
those  actions  to  which  he  is  directed  by  something 
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besides  reason,  and  always  apprehend  some  con- 
cealed evil  in  every  resolution  that  is  of  a  disputable 
nature,  when  it  is  conformable  to  his  particular 
temper,  his  age,  or  way  of  life,  or  when  it  favours 
his  pleasure  or  his  profit. 

There  is  nothing  of  greater  importance  to  us  than 
thus  diligently  to  sift  our  thoughts,  and  examine  all 
these  dark  recesses  of  the  mind,  if  we  would  estab- 
lish our  souls  in  such  a  solid  and  substantial  virtue, 
as  will  turn  to  account  in  that  great  day  when  it 
must  stand  the  test  of  infinite  wisdom  and  justice. 

I  shall  conclude  this  essay  with  observing  that 
the  two  kinds  of  hypocrisy  I  have  here  spoken  of. 
namely,  that  of  deceiving  the  world,  and  that  of 
imposing  on  ourselves,  are  touched  with  wonderful 
beauty  in  the  hundred  and  thirty-ninth  psalm.  The 
folly  of  the  first  kind  of  hypocrisy  is  there  set  forth 
by  reflections  on  God's  omniscience  and  omnipre- 
sence, which  are  celebrated  in  as  noble  strains  of 
poetry  as  any  other  I  ever  met  with  either  sacred  or 
profane.  The  other  kind  of  hypocrisy,  whereby  a 
man  deceives  himself,  is  intimated  in  the  two  last 
verses,  where  the  Psalmist  addresses  himself  to  the 
great  Searcher  of  hearts  in  that  emphatical  petition, 
'  Try  me,  O  God!  and  seek  the  ground  of  my  heart; 
prove  me,  and  examine  my  thoughts.  Look  well 
if  there  be  any  way  of  wickedness  in  me,  and  lead 
me  in  the  way  everlasting.*  L. 
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■ Latet  an§^is  in  herbct, 

ViRG.  Eel.  iii.  93. 

There's  a  snake  in  the  grass. 

(English  Proverb.) 

It  should,  methinks,  preserve  modesty  and  its  in- 
terests in  the  world,  that  the  transgression  of  it 
always  creates  offence;  and  the  very  purposes  of 
wantonness  are  defeated  by  a  carriage  which  has  in 
it  so  much  boldness,  as  to  intimate  that  fear  and  re- 
luctance are  quite  extinguished  in  an  object  which 
would  be  otherwise  desirable.  It  was  said  of  a  wit 
of  the  last  age, 

*  Sedley  *  has  that  prevailing  gentle  art 
Which  can  with  a  resistless  charm  impart 
The  loosest  wishes  to  Uie  chastest  heart ; 
Raise  such  a  conflict,  kindle  such  a  fire, 
Between  declining  virtue  and  desire, 
That  the  poor  vanquisb'd  maid  dissolves  away 
In  dreams  all  night,  in  sighs  and  tears  all  day.' 

This  prevailing  gentle  art  was  made  up  of  com- 
plaisance, courtship,  and  artful  conformity  to  the 
modesty  of  a  woman's  manners.  Rusticity,  broad 
expression,  and  forward  obtrusion,  offend  those  of 
education,  and  make  the  transgressors  odious  to  all 

*  Sedley  (Sir  Cha.)  a  writer  of  verses  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  with  whom  he  was  a  great  favourite.  1  he  noble- 
man's verses  quoted  here,  allude,  it  has  been  said,  not  to 
Sir  Charles  Sedley's  writings,  but  to  his  personal  address ; 
for  we  are  told  that,  by  studying  human  nature,  he  had 
acquired  to  an  eminent  degree  the  art  of  making  bimself 
agreeable,  particularly  to  the  ladies. 
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who  have  merit  enough  to  attract  regard.  It  is  in 
this  taste  that  the  scenery  is  so  beautifully  ordered 
in  the  description  which  Antony  makes  in  the  dia- 
logue between  him  and  Dolabella,  of  Cleopatra  in 
her  barge. 

'  Her  galley  down  the  silver  Cidnos  row'd : 

The  tackling  silk,  the  streamers  wav'd  with  gold ; 

The  gentle  winds  were  lodg'd  in  purple  sails ; 

Her  nymphs,  like  Nereids,  round  her  couch  were  plac'd, 

Where  she,  another  sea-bom  Venus,  lay ; 

She  lay,  and  lean'd  her  cheek  upon  her  hand. 

And  cast  a  look  so  languishingly  sweet, 

As  if  secure  of  all  beholders'  hearts. 

Neglecting  she  could  take  them.     Boys,  like  Cupids, 

Stood  fanning  with  their  painted  wings  the  winds 

That  play'd  about  her  face  ;  but  if  she  smil'd, 

A  darting  glory  seem'd  to  blaze  abroad, 

That  men's  desiring  eyes  were  never  weary 'd, 

But  hung  upon  the  object.  [.To  soft  flutes  ( 

The  silver  oars  kept  time  ^  and  while  tTiey  play'd, 

The  hearing  gave  new  pleasure  to  the  sight  j 

And  both  to  tiiought * 

Here  the  imagination  is  warmed  with  all  the 
objects  presented,  and  yet  is  there  nothing  that 
is  luscious,  or  what  raises  any  idea  more  loose  than 
that  of  a  beautiful  woman  set  off  to  advantage. 
The  like,  or  a  more  delicate  and  careful  spirit  of 
modesty,  appears  in  the  following  passage  in  one 
of  Mr.  Phillips's  pastorals. 

*  Breathe  soft,  ve  winds  !  ye  waters,  gently  flow ! 
Shield  her,'"ye  trees  !  ye  flowers,  around  her  grow  ! 
Ye  swains,  I  beg  you,  pass  in  silence  by  ! 
My  love  in  yonder  vale  asleep  does  lie. 

Desire  is  corrected  when  there  is  a  tenderness 
or  admiration  expressed  which  partakes  the  passion. 

*  Dryden's  All  for  Love,  Act  iii.  sc,  1. 
TOL,  XH,  I 
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Licentious  language  has   something  brutal  in  it, 
which   disgraces  humanity,  and  leaves  us  in   the 
condition  of  the  savages  in  the  field.    But  it  may 
be  asked,  To  what  good  use  can  tend  a  discourse  of 
this  kind  at  all  ?     It  is  to  alarm  chaste  ears  against 
such  as  have,  what  is  above  called,  the  '  prevail- 
ing gentle  art.*     Masters  of  that  talent  are  capable 
of  clothing  their  thoughts  in  so  soft  a  dress,  and 
something  so  distant  from  the  secret  purpose  of 
their  heart,  that  the  imagination  of  the  unguarded 
is  touched  with  a  fondness,  which  grows  too  insen- 
sibly to  be  resisted.     Much  care  and  concern  for 
the  lady's  welfare,  to  seem  afraid  lest  she  should 
be  annoyed  by  the  very  air  which  surrounds  her, 
and  this  uttered  rather  with  kind  looks,  and  ex- 
pressed by  an  interjection,  an  '  ah,'  or  an  *  oh,'  at 
some  little  hazard  in  moving  or  making  a  step,  than 
in  any  direct  profession  of  love,  are  the  methods  of 
skilful  admirers.     They  are  honest  arts  when  their 
purpose  is   such,    but  infamous   when   misapplied. 
It  is  certain  that  many  a  young  woman  in  this  town 
has  had  her  heart  irrecoverably  won,  by  men  who 
have  not  made  one  advance  which  ties  their  ad- 
mirers, though  the  females  languish  witli  the  utmost 
anxiety.     I  have  often,  by  >vay  of  admonition   to 
my   female    readers,   given   them    warning   against 
agreeable  company  of  the  other  sex,  except  they 
are  well  acquainted  v.ith  their  characters.     Women 
may  disguise  it  if  they  think  lit;  and  the  more  to 
do  it,  they  may  be  angry  at  me  for  saying  it ;  but 
I  say  it  is  natural  to  them,  that  they  have  no  man- 
ner of  approbation  of  men,  without  some  degree  of 
love.     For  tliis  reason  he  is  dangerous  to  be  enter- 
tained as  a  friend  or  a  visitant,   who  is  capable  of 
gaining  any  eminent  esteem  or  observation,  though 
it  be  never  so  remote  from  pretensions  as  a  lover. 
If  a  man's  heart  ha?:   not   the   abliorrcJK-.    of  any 
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treacherous  design,  he  may  easily  improve  appro- 
bation into  kindness,  aiKi  kindness  into  passion. 
There  may  possibly  be  no  manner  of  love  l>ctwecn 
them  in  the  eyes  of  all  their  acquaintance;  no,  it 
is  all  friendship ;  and  yet  they  may  be  as  fond  as 
shepherd  and  shepherdess  in  a  pastoral,  but  still  the 
nymph  and  the  swain  may  be  to  each  other,  na 
other,  I  wan-ant  you,  than  Pylades  and  Orestes.. 

'  When  Lucy  decks  with  flowers  Ijcr  swelling  breast. 
And  on  her  elbow  leans,  dissembUng  rest ; 
Unable  to  refrain  my  madding  mind 
Nor  sheep  nor  pasture  worth  my  care  I  find.' 

*  Once  Delia  slept,  on  easy  moss  reclin'd,  4^ 

J ler  lovely  hmbs  half  bare,  and  rnde  the  wind  :         i    (U'"^ 
I  sniootli'd.her  coats,  and  stole  a  silent  kiss  :  ^-f* 

Condenui  me,  sliepherds,  if  I  did  amiss.' 

Such  good  offices  as  these,  and  such  friendly 
thoughts  and  concerns  for  one  another,  are  what 
make  up  the  amity,  as  they  call  it,  between  man 
and  woman. 

It  is  the  permission  of  such  intercourse  that 
makes  a  young  woman  come  to  the  arms  of  lier 
husband,  after  the  disappointment  of  four  or  live 
passions  which  she  has  successively  had  for  ditl'cr- 
eut  men,  before  she  is  prudentially  given  to  liim 
for  whom  she  has  neither  love  nor  friendship.  For 
what  should  a  poor  creature  do  that  has  lost  all  her 
friends?  There's  Marinet  the  agreeable  has,  to  my 
knowledge,  had  a  friendship  for  lord  Welford, 
which  had  like  to  break  her  heart :  then  she  had 
so  great  a  friendship  for  colonel  Hardy,  that  she 
could  not  endure  any  woman  else  should  do  any 
thing  but  rail  at  him.  Many  and  fatal  have  been 
disasters  between  friends  who  have  fallen  out,  and 
their  resentments  are  more  keen  than  ever  those  of 
other  men  can  possibly  be :  but  in  this  it  happens 
1  2 
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unfortunately,  that  as  there  ought  to  be  nothing 
concealed  from  one  friend  to  another,  the  friends 
of  different  sexes  ver  j  often  find  fatal  effects  from 
their  unanimity. 

For  my  part,  who  study  to  pass  life  in  as  much 
innocence  and  tranquillity  as  I  can,  I  shun  the 
company  of  agreeable  women  as  much  as  possible; 
and  must  confess  that  I  have,  though  a  tolerable 
good  philosopher,  but  a  low  opinion  of  Platonic 
love :  for  which  reason  I  thought  it  necessary  to 
give  my  fair  readers  a  caution  against  it,  having,  to 
my  great  concern,  observed  the  waist  of  a  Platonist 
lately  swell  to  a  roundness  which  is  inconsistent 
with  that  philosophy.  T. 
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In  amore  htec  omnia  insunt  i:itia:  injuria, 
Suspicioiws,  inimidtia,  inducitt. 

Helium,  pax  rursum, 

Ter.  Eun.  Act.  i.  Sc.  1. 

It  is  the  capricious  state  of  love,  to  be  attended  with  injuries, 
suspicions,  enmities,  truces,  quarrelling,  and  reconcilement. 

I  SHALL  publish,  for  the  entertainment  of  this  day, 
an  odd  sort  of  a  packet,  which  I  have  just  received 
from  one  of  my  female  correspondents. 

*  MH.  SPECTATOR, 

'  Since  you  have  often  confessed  that  you 
are  not  displeased  your  papers  should  sometimes 
convey  the  complaints  of  distressed  lovers  to  each 
other,    I  am  in  hopes  you  will  favour  one  who 
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gives  you  an  undoubted  instance  of  lier  reformation, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  convincing  proof  of  the 
happy  influence  your  labours  have  had  over  the 
most  incorrigible  part  of  the  most  incorrigible  sex. 
You  must  knov/,  sir,  I  am  one  of  that  species  of 
women,  whom  you  have  often  characterized  under 
the  name  of  "jilts,"  and  that  I  send  you  these  lines 
as  well  to  do  public  penance  for  having  so  long 
continued  in  a  known  error,  as  to  beg  pardon  of 
the  party  offended.  I  the  rather  choose  this  way, 
because  it  in  some  measure  answers  the  terms  on 
Wixich  he  intimated  the  breach  between  us  might 
possibly  be  made  up,  as  you  will  see  by  the  letter 
he  sent  me  the  next  day  after  I  had  discarded  him ; 
■n'hich  I  thought  fit  to  send  you  a  copy  of,  that  you 
might  the  better  know  tlie  whole  case. 

'  I  must  further  acquaint  you,  that  before  I  jilted 
him,  there  had  been  the  greatest  intimacy  between 
us  for  a  year  and  a  half  together,  during  all  whicii 
time  I  cherished  his  hopes,  and  indulged  his  tiamc. 
I  leave  you  to  guess,  after  this,  what  must  be  his 
surprise,  when  upon  his  pressing  for  my  full  con- 
sent one  day,  I  told  him  I  wondered  what  could 
make  him  fancy  he  had  ever  any  place  in  my  affec- 
tions. His  own  sex  allow  him  sense,  and  all  ours 
good-breeding.  His  person  is  such  as  might,  with- 
out vanity,  make  him  believe  himself  not  incapable 
of  being  beloved.  Our  fortunes  indeed,  weighed 
in  the  nice  scale  of  interest,  are  not  exactly  equal, 
which  by  the  way  was  the  true  cause  of  my  jilting 
him ;  and  1  had  the  assurance  to  acquaint  him  with 
the  following  maxim,  that  I  should  ahvays  believe 
tliat  man's  passion  to  be  the  most  violent,  who 
could  offer  me  the  largest  settlement.  I  have  since 
changed  my  opinion,  and  have  endeavoured  to  let 
him  know  so  much  by  several  letters,  but  the  bar- 
barous man  has  refufced  them  all ;  so  that  I  have  no- 
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way  left  of  writing  to  him  but  by  your  assistance. 
If  we  can  bring  him  about  once  more,  I  promise 
to  send  you  all  gloves  and  favours,  and  shall  desire 
the  favour  of  Sir  Roger  and  yourself  to  stand  as 
godfathers  to  my  first  boy. 

I  am,  SIR, 
Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

AMOR  EX.' 
PHILANDER  TO  AMORET. 

*  MADAM, 

*  I  AM  so  surprised  at  the  question  you 
were  pleased  to  ask  me  yesterday,  that  I  am  still 
at  a  loss  what  to  say  to  it.  At  least  my  answer 
would  be  too  long  to  trouble  you  with,  as  it  would 
come  from  a  person,  who,  it  seems,  is  so  very  in- 
different to  you.  Instead  of  it,  I  shall  only  re- 
commend to  your  consideration  the  opinion  of  one 
whose  sentiments  on  these  matters  I  have  often 
heard  you  say  are  extremely  just.  "  A  generous 
and  constant  passion,"  says  your  favourite  author, 
*'  in  an  agreeable  lover,  where  there  is  not  too 
great  a  disparity  in  their  circumstances,  is  the  great- 
est blessing  that  can  befal  a  person  beloved ;  and,  if 
overlooked  in  one,  may  perhaps  never  be  found  in 
another." 

*  I  do  not,  however,  at  all  despair  of  being  very 
shortly  much  better  beloved  by  you  than  Antenor 
is  at  present ;  since,  whenever  my  fortune  shall  ex- 
ceed his,  you  were  pleased  to  intimate  your  passion 
would  increase  accordingly. 

'  The  world  has  seen  me  shamefully  lose  that 
time  to  please  a  fickle  woman,  which  might  have 
been  employed  much  more  to  my  credit  and  advan- 
tage in  other  pursuits.  I  shall  therefore  take  the 
liberty  to    acquaint  you,    however  harsh   it  may 
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sound  in  a  lady's  ears,  that  though  your  love-fit 
should  happen  to  return,  unless  you  could  contrive 
a  way  to  make  your  recantation  as  well  known  to 
the  public,  as  they  are  already  apprised  of  the  man- 
ner with  which  you  have  treated  me,  you  shall  never 
more  see 

PHILANDER.' 
AMORET  TO  PHILANDER. 

*  SIR, 

'  Upon  reflection,  I  find  the  injury  I  have 
done  both  to  you  and  myself  to  be  so  great,  that, 
though  the  part  I  now  act  may  appear  contrary  to 
that  decorum  usually  observed  by  our  sex,  yet  I 
purposely  break  through  all  rules,  that  my  repent- 
ance may  in  some  measure  equal  my  crime.  I 
assure  you,  that  in  my  present  hopes  of  recovering 
you,  I  look  upon  Antenor's  estate  with  contempt. 
The  fop  was  here  yesterday  in  a  gilt  chariot  and 
new  liveries,  but  I  refused  to  see  him.  Though  I 
dread  to  meet  your  eyes  after  what  has  passed,  I 
flatter  myself,  that,  amidst  all  their  confusion,  you 
will  discover  such  a  tenderness  in  mine,  as  none 
can  imitate  but  those  who  love.     I  shall  be  all  this 

month  at  lady  D 's  in  the  country ;   but  the 

woods,  the  fields,  and  gardens,  without  Philander, 
afford  no  pleasures  to  the  unhappy 

AMORET. 

'  I  must  desire  you,  dear  Mr.  Spectator,  to  pub- 
lish this  my  letter  to  Philander  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  to  assure  him  that  I  know  nothing  at  all  of  the 
death  of  his  rich  uncle  in  Gloucestershire.' 

X. 
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Ipse  s^ibi  tradit  Spcctat:>r.- 

Kon.  Ars  Poet.  181. 
Sent  by  the  Spectator  to  hiinscif. 

Were  I  to  publish  all  the  advertisements  I  receive 
from  different  hands,  and  persons  of  different  cir- 
cumstances and  quality,  the  very  mention  of  them, 
without  reflections  on  the  several  subjects,  would 
raise  all  the  passions  which  can  be  felt  by  human 
minds.  As  instances  of  this,  I  shall  give  you  two 
or  three  letters  ;  the  writers  of  which  can  have  no 
recourse  to  any  legal  power  for  redress,  and  seem 
to  have  written  rather  to  vent  their  sorrow  than  to 
receive  consolatioii. 

*  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

'I  AM  a  young  woman  of  beauty  and 
quality,  and  suitably  married  to  a  gentleman  who 
tloats  on  me.  But  this  person  of  mine  is  the  object 
of  an  unjust  passion  in  a  nobleman  who  is  very  in- 
timate with  my  husband.  This  friendship  gives  him 
very  easy  access,  and  frequent  opportunities  of  en- 
tertaining me  apart.  My  heart  is  in  the  utmost 
anguish,  and  my  face  is  covered  over  with  confu- 
sion, when  I  impart  to  you  another  circumstance, 
which  is,  that  my  mother,  the  most  mercenary  of 
all  women,  is  gained  by  this  false  friend  of  my 
husband  to  solicit  me  for  him.  I  am  frequently 
chid  by  the  poor  believing  man  my  husband,  for 
shewing  an  impatience  of  his  friend's  company ; 
and  I  am  never  alone  with  my  mother,  but  she  tellb 
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me  stories  of  the  discretionary  part  of  the  world, 
and  such  a  one,  and  such  a  one  who  are  guilty  of 
as  much  as  she  advises  me  to.  She  laughs  at  my 
astonishment ;  and  seems  to  hint  to  me,  that,  as 
virtuous  as  she  has  always  appeared,  I  am  not  the 
daughter  of  her  husband.  It  is  possible  that  print- 
ing this  letter  may  relieve  me  from  the  unnatural 
importunity  of  my  mother,  and  the  perfidious  court- 
ship of  my  husband's  friend.  I  have  an  unfeigned 
love  of  virtue,  and  am  resolved  to  preserve  my  in- 
nocence. The  only  way  I  can  think  of  to  avoid  the 
fatal  consequences  of  the  discovery  of  this  matter, 
is  to  fly  away  for  ever,  which  I  must  do  to  avoid 
my  husband's  fatal  resentment  against  the  man  who 
attempts  to  abuse  him,  and  the  shame  of  exposing 
a  parent  to  infamy.  The  persons  concerned  will 
know  these  circumstances  relate  to  them ;  and, 
though  the  regard  to  virtue  is  dead  in  them,  I  have 
some  hopes  from  their  fear  of  shame  upon  reading 
this  in  your  paper ;  which  I  conjure  you  to  publish, 
if  you  have  any  compassion  for  injured  virtue. 

SYLVIA.' 
*  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

'  I  AM  the  husband  of  a  woman  of  merit, 
but  am  fallen  in  love,  as  they  call  it,  with  a  lady  oi' 
her  acquaintance,  who  is  going  to  be  married  to  a 
gentleman  who  deserves  her.  I  am  in  a  trust  re- 
lating to  this  lady's  fortune,  which  makes  my  con- 
currence in  this  matter  necessary ;  but  I  have  so 
irresistible  a  rage  and  envy  rise  in  me  when  I  con- 
sider his  future  happiness,  that  against  all  reason, 
equity,  and  common  justice,  I  am  ever  playing 
mean  tricks  to  suspend  the  nuptials.  I  have  no 
manner  of  hopes  for  myself:  Emilia,  for  so  I  will  call 
her,  is  a  woman  of  the  most  strict  virtue;  her  lover 
is  a  gentleman,  whom  of  all  others  I  could  wish  my 
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friend :  but  envy  and  jeaiousy,  though  placed  so 
unjustly,  waste  my  very  being ;  and,  with  the  tor- 
ment and  sense  of  a  demon,  I  am  ever  cursing  what 
I  cannot  but  approve.  I  wish  it  were  the  beginning 
of  repentance,  that  I  sit  down  and  describe  my  pre- 
sent disposition  with  so  hellisli  an  aspect :  but  at 
present  the  destruction  of  these  two  excellent  per- 
sons would  be  more  welcome  to  me  than  their  hap- 
piness. Mr.  Spectator,  pray  let  me  have  a  paper  on 
these  terrible  groundless  sufferings,  and  do  all  you 
can  to  exorcise  crow<is  who  are  in  some  degree  pos- 
sessed as  I  am. 

CAXIBAL.' 
*  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

'  I  HAVE  no  other  means  but  this  to  ex- 
press my  thanks  to  one  man,  and  my  resentment 
against  another.  My  circumstances  are  as  follow  : 
I  have  been  for  five  years  last  past  courted  by  a 
gentleman  of  greater  fortune  than  I  ought  to  ex- 
pect, as  the  market  for  women  goes.  You  must,  to 
be  sure,  have  observed  people  who  live  in  that  sort 
of  way,  as  all  their  friends  reckon  it  will  be  a 
match,  and  are  marked  out  by  all  the  world  for 
each  other.  In  this  view  we  have  been  regarded 
for  some  time,  and  I  have  above  these  three  years 
loved  him  tenderly.  As  he  is  very  careful  of  his 
fortune,  I  always  thought  he  lived  in  a  near  manner, 
to  lay  up  what  he  thought  was  wanting  in  my  for- 
tune to  make  up  what  he  niight  expect  in  another. 
Within  few  months  1  have  observed  his  carriage 
very  much  altered,  and  he  has  affected  a  certain  art 
of  getting  me  alone,  and  talking  with  a  mighty  pro- 
fusion of  passionate  words,  how  I  am  not  to  be  re- 
sisted longer,  how  irresistible  his  wishes  are,  and  the 
like.  As  long  as  I  have  been  acquainted  witli  him, 
I  could  not  on  such  occasions  say  downright  to  him. 
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"  You  know  you  may  make  me  yours  when  you 
please."  But  the  other  night  he  with  great  frank- 
ness SHwl  impudence  explained  to  me,  that  he 
thought  of  me  only  as  a  mistress.  I  answered  this 
declaration  as  it  deserved ;  upon  which  he  only 
doubled  the  terms  on  which  ht  proposed  my  yield- 
ing. When  my  anger  heightened  upon  him,  he  told 
me  he  was  sorry  he  had  made  so  little  use  of  the  un- 
guarded hours  we  had  been  together  so  remote  from 
company,  "  as  indeed,"  continued  he,  "  so  we  are 
at  present."  I  flew  from  him  to  a  neighbouring 
gentlewoman's  house,  and,  though  her  husband  was 
in  the  room,  threw  myself  on  a  couch,  and  burst 
into  a  passion  of  tears.  My  friend  desired  her  hus- 
band to  leave  the  room.  "  But,"  said  he,  "  there  is 
.something  so  extraordinary  in  this,  that  I  will  par- 
take in  the  affliction  ;  and,  be  it  what  it  will,  she  is 
so  much  your  fiiend,  that  she  knows  she  may  com- 
mand what  services  I  can  do  her."  The  man  sat 
down  by  me,  and  spoke  so  like  a  brother,  that  I  told 
him  my  whole  affliction.  He  spoke  of  the  injury 
done  ine  with  so  much  indignation,  and  animated 
me  against  the  love  he  said  he  saw  I  had  for  the 
wretch  who  would  have  betrayed  nie,  v/ith  so  much 
reason  and  humanity  %o  my  weakness,  that  I  doubt 
not  of  my  perseverance.  His  wife  and  he  are  iny 
comforters,  and  I  am  under  no  more  restraint  iri 
their  company  than  if  I  were  alone  ;  and  I  doubt 
)iot  but  in  a  small  time  contempt  and  hatred  will 
take  pljice  of  the  remains  of  affection  to  a  rascal. 
I  am,  SIR, 

Your  affectionate  reader, 

DOUINDA.' 
'  iiK.  SPECTATOR, 

'  I  HAD  the  misfortune  to  be  ^v  uncle 
boft)re  I  knew  ray  nephews  from  my  nieces;  and 
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now  we  are  grown  up  to  better  acquaintance,  they 
deny  me  the  respect  they  owe.  One  upbraids  me 
with  being  their  familiar,  another  will  hardly  be 
persuaded  that  I  am  an  uncle,  a  third  calls  me  little 
uncle,  and  a  fourth  tells  me  there  is  no  duty  at  all  due 
to  an  uncle.  I  have  a  brother-in-law  whose  son  will 
win  all  my  affection,  unless  you  shall  think  this 
worthy  of  your  cognizance,  and  will  be  pleased  to 
prescribe  some  rules  for  our  future  reciprocal  be- 
haviour. It  will  be  worthy  the  particularity  of  your 
genius  to  lay  down  rules  for  his  conduct,  who 
was,  as  it  were,  born  an  old  man ;  in  which  you  will 
much  oblige, 

SIR, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

T,  CORNELIUS   NEPOS.' 
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Qui  mores  hominum  muUorum  vidit- 

HoR.  Ars  Poet.  v.  142. 

Of  many  men  he  saw  the  manners. 

When  I  consider  this  great  city  in  its  several  quar- 
ters and  divisions,  I  look  upon  it  as  an  aggregate  of 
various  nations  distinguished  from  each  other  by 
their  respective  customs,  manners,  and  interests. 
The  courts  of  two  countries  do  not  so  much  differ 
from  one  another,  as  the  court  and  city,  in  their  pe- 
culiar ways  of  life  and  ccfaversation.  In  short,  the 
inhabitants  of  St.  James's,  notwithstanding  they  live 
under  the  same  laws,  and  speak  the  same  language, 
are  a  distinct  people  from  those  of  Cheapside,  who 
are  likewise  removed  from  those  of  the  Temple  on 
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the  one  side,  and  those  of  Smithfield  on  the  otlier, 
by  several  dimates  and  degrees  in  their  ways  of 
thinking  and  conversing  together. 

For  this  reason,  when  any  public  affair  is  upon  the 
anvil,  I  love  to  hear  the  reflections  that  arise  upon  it 
in  the  several  districts  and  parishes  of  London  and 
Westminster,  and  to  ramble  up  and  down  a  whole 
day  together,  in  order  to  make  myself  acquainted 
with  the  opinions  of  my  ingenious  countrymen.  By 
this  means  I  know  the  faces  of  all  the  principal 
politicians  within  the  bills  of  mortality ;  and  as 
every  coffee-house  has  some  particular  statesman 
belonging  to  it,  who  is  the  mouth  of  the  street 
where  he  lives,  I  always  take  care  to  place  myself 
near  him,  in  order  to  know  his  judgment  on  the 
present  posture  of  affairs.  The  last  progress  that  I 
made  with  this  intention,  was  about  three  months 
ago,  when  we  had  a  current  report  of  the  king  of 
France's  death.  As  I  foresaw  this  would  produce  a 
new  face  of  things  in  Europe,  and  many  curious 
speculations  in  our  British  coffee-houses,  I  was  very 
desirous  to  learn  the  thoughts  of  our  most  eminent 
politicians  on  that  occasion. 

That  I  might  begin  as  near  the  fountain-head  as 
possible,  I  first  of  all  called  in  at  St.  James's,  where 
I  found  the  whole  outward  room  in  a  buz  of  politics. 
The  speculations  were  but  very  indifferent  towards 
the  door,  but  grew  finer  as  you  advanced  to  the  up- 
per end  of  the  room,  and  were  so  very  much  im- 
proved by  a  knot  of  theorists,  who  sat  in  the  inner 
room,  within  the  steams  of  the  coffee-pot,  that  I 
there  heard  the  whole  Spanish  monarchy  disposed 
of,  and  all  the  line  of  Bourbon  provided  for  in  less 
than  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

I  afterwards  called  in  at  Giles's,  where  I  saw 
a  board  of  French  gentlemen  sitting  upon  the  life 
and  death  of  their  grand  monarque.     Those  among 
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them  who  had  espoused  the  whig  Interest,  very  po- 
sitively affirmed,  that  he  departed  this  liie  ahout  a 
week  since,  and  therefore  proceeded  without  any 
further  delay  to  the  release  of  their  friends  in  the 
gallies,  and  to  their  own  re-establishment ;  but  find- 
ing they  could  not  agree  among  themselves,  I  pro- 
ceeded on  my  intended  progress. 

Upon  my  arrival  at  Jenny  Man's  I  saw  an  alerte 
young  fellow  that  cocked  his  hat  upon  a  friend  of 
his  who  entered  just  at  the  same  time  with  myself, 
and  accosted  him  after  the  following  manner ; 
*  \'\'ell,  Jack,  the  old  prig  is  dead  at  last.  Sharp's 
the  word.  Now  or  never,  boy.  Up  to  the  walls  of 
Paris  directly.'  With  several  other  deep  reflections 
of  the  same  nature. 

I  met  with  verj-  little  variation  in  the  politics 
between  Charing-cross  and  Covent-garden.  And 
upon  ray  going  into  Will's,  I  found  their  discourse 
was  gone  otF  from  the  death  of  the  French  king  to 
that  of  monsieur  Boileau,  Racine,  Corneille,  and  se- 
veral other  poets,  whom  they  regretted  on  this  oc- 
casion, as  persons  who  Avould  have  obliged  the  world 
with  very  noble  elegies  on  the  death  of  so  great  a 
prince,  and  so  eminent  a  patron  of  learning. 

At  a  coffee-house  near  the  Temple,  1  found  a 
couple  of  young  gentlemen  engaged  very  smartly 
ia  a  dispute  on  the  succession  to  the  Spanish  mo- 
narchy. One  of  them  seemed  to  have  been  retained 
as  advocate  for  the  duke  of  Anjou,  the  other  for  his 
iinperial  majesty,  'they  were  both  for  regulating 
the  title  to  that  kingdom  by  the  statute  laws  of 
England;  but  finding  them  going  out  of  my  depth, 
I  passed  forward  to  iSt.  Paul's  church-yard,  where  I 
listened  with  great  attention  to  g  learned  man,  who 
gave  the  company  a".i  account  of  the  deplorable 
state  of  France'dnring  the  ininoiity  of  the  deceased 
king. 
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1  then  turned  on  vny  right  hand  into  Fish-street, 
where  the  chief  politician  of  that  quarter,  upon 
hearing  the  news,  (after  having  taken  a  pipe  of  to- 
bacco, and  ruminated  for  some  time)  '  If,'  says  he, 
*  the  king  of  France  is  certainly  dead,  we  shall  have 
plenty  of  mackarel  this  setison  :  our  fishery  will  not 
be  disturbed  by  privateers,  as  it  has  been  for  these 
ten  years  past.'  He  afterwards  considered  how  the 
death  of  this  great  man  would  affect  our  pilchards, 
and  by  several  other  remarks  infused  a  general  joy 
into  his  whole  audience. 

I  afterwards  entered  a  by-coffee-house  that  stood 
at  the  upper  end  of  a  narrow  lane,  where  I  met 
with  a  nonjuror,  engaged  very  warmly  with  a  lace- 
man  who  was  the  great  support  of  a  neighboui'ing 
conventicle.  The  matter  in  debate  was,  whether 
the  late  French  king  was  most  like  Augustus  Caesar 
or  Nero.  The  controversy  was  carried  on  with  great 
heat  on  both  sides  ;  and  as  each  of  them  looked 
upon  me  very  frequently  during  the  course  of  their 
debate,  I  was  under  some  apprehension  that  they 
would  appeal  to  me,  and  therefore  laid  down  my 
penny  at  the  bar,  and  made  the  best  of  my  way  to 
Cheapside. 

I  here  gazed  upon  the  signs  for  some  time  before 
I  found  one  to  my  purpose.  The  first  object  I  met 
in  the  coffee-room  was  a  person  who  expressed  a 
great  grief  for  the  death  of  the  French  king  ;  but, 
upon  his  explaining  himself,Ifound  his  sorrow  did  not 
arise  from  the  loss  of  the  monarch,  but  for  his  having 
sold  out  of  the  bank  about  three  days  before  he 
heard  the  news  of  it.  Upon  which  a  haberdasher, 
v/ho  was  tiie  oracle  of  the  coffee-house,  and  had  his 
circle  of  admirers  about  him,  called  several  to  wit- 
ness that  he  had  declared  his  opinion  above  a  week 
before,  that  the  French  king  was  certainly  dead  ;  to 
which  he  added,  that  considering  the  late  advices 
K    2 
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we  had  received  from  France,  it  was  impossible 
that  it  could  be  otherwise.  As  he  was  laying  these 
together,  and  dictating  to  his  hearers  with  great 
authority,  there  came  in  a  gentleman  from  Garra- 
way's,  who  told  us  that  there  were  several  letters 
from  France  just  come  in,  with  advice  that  the  king 
was  in  good  health,  and  was  gone  out  a-hunting  the 
very  morning  the  post  came  away :  upon  M'hich  the 
haberdasher  stole  off  his  hat  that  hung  upon  a 
wooden  peg  by  him,  and  retired  tcv  his  shop  with 
great  confusion.  This  intelligence  put  a  stop  to  my 
travels,  which  I  had  prosecuted  with  much  satis- 
faction, not  being  a  little  pleased  to  hear  so  many 
different  opinions  upon  so  great  an  event,  and  to  ob- 
serve how  naturall}'  upon  such  a  piece  of  news  every 
one  is  apt  to  consider  it  with  regard  to  his  own  parti- 
cular interest  and  advantage.  L. 
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Non  omnia  possumtts  omnes. 

ViRG.  Eel.  viii.  63. 

AVith  different  talents  form'd,  we  variously  excel. 

Nature  does  nothing  in  vain  :  the  Creator  of  the 
universe  has  appointed  every  thing  to  a  certain  use 
and  purpose,  and  determined  it  to  a  settled  course 
and  sphere  of  action,  from  which  if  it  in  the  least 
deviates,  it  becomes  unfit  to  answer  those  ends  for 
which  it  was  designed.  In  like  manner  it  is  in  the 
dispositions  of  society,  the  civil  economy  is  formed 
in  a  chain,  as  well  as  the  natural:  and  in  either  case 
tJie  breach  but  of  one  link  puts  the  whole  in  some 
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disorder.  It  is,  I  think,  pretty  plain,  that  most  of 
the  absurdity  and  ridicule  we  meet  with  in  the 
world,  is  generally  owing  to  the  impertinent  affec- 
tation of  excelling  in  characters  men  are  not  fit  for, 
and  for  which  nature  never  designed  tiiem. 

Every  man  has  one  or  more  qualities  which  may 
make  him  useful  both  to  himself  and  others.  Nature 
never  fails  of  pointing  them  out ;  and  while  the 
infant  continues  under  her  guardianship,  she  brings 
him  on  in  his  way,  and  then  offers  herself  for  a  guide 
in  what  remains  of  the  journey ;  if  he  proceeds  in 
that  course,  he  can  hardly  miscarry.  Nature  makes 
good  her  engagements ;  for,  as  she  never  promises 
what  she  is  not  able  to  perform,  so  she  never  fails  of 
performing  what  she  promises.  But  the  misfortune 
is,  men  despise  what  they  may  be  masters  of,  and 
affect  what  they  are  not  fit  for ;  they  reckon  them- 
selves already  possessed  of  what  their  genius  in- 
clined them  to,  and  so  bend  all  their  ambition  to 
excel  in  what  is  out  of  their  reach.  Thus  they  de- 
stroy the  use  of  their  natural  talents,  in  the  same 
manner  as  covetous  men  do  their  quiet  and  repose  i 
they  can  enjoy  no  satisfaction  in  what  they  have, 
because  of  the  absurd  inclination  they  are  possessed 
with  for  what  they  have  not. 

Cleanthes  had  good  sense,  a  great  memory,  and  a 
constitution  capable  of  the  closest  application.  In  a 
word,  there  was  no  profession  in  which  Cleanthes 
might  not  have  made  a  very  good  figure ;  but  this 
will  not  satisfy  him  ;  he  takes  up  an  unaccountable 
fondness  for  the  character  of  a  fine  gentleman ;  all 
his  thoughts  are  bent  upon  this.  Instead  of  attending 
a  dissection,  fr.;quv'nting  the  courts  of  justice,  or 
studying  the  fathers,  Cleanthes  reads  plays,  dances, 
dresses,  and  spends  his  time  in  drawing-rooms. 
Instead  of  being  a  good  lawyer,  divine,  or  physician, 
Cleanthes  is  a  downright  coxcomb,  and  will  remain 
K  3 
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to  all  that  know  him  a  contemptible  example  of 
talents  misapplied.  It  is  to  this  affectation  the  world 
owes  its  whole  race  of  coxcombs.  Nature  in  her 
whole  drama  never  drew  such  a  part ;  she  has 
sometimes  made  a  fool,  but  a  coxcomb  is  always  of 
a  man's  own  making,  by  applying  his  talents  other- 
wise than  Nature  designed,  who  ever  bears  a  high 
resentment  for  being  put  out  of  her  course,  and 
never  fails  of  taking  her  revenge  on  those  that  do 
so.  Opposing  her  tendency  in  the  application  of  a 
man's  parts,  has  the  same  success  as  declining  from 
her  course  in  the  production  of  vegetables.  By  the 
assistance  of  art  and  an  hot-bed,  we  may  possibl)^ 
extort  an  unwilling  plant,  or  an  untimely  sallad ; 
but  how  weak,  how  tasteless  and  insipid !  Just  as 
insipid  as  the  poetry  of  Valerio.  Valerio  had  an 
universal  character,  was  genteel,  had  learning, 
thought  justly,  spoke  correctly;  it  was  believed 
there  was  nothing  in  which  Valerio  did  not  excel ; 
and  it  was  so  far  true,  that  there  was  but  one ;  Va- 
lerio had  no  genius  for  poetry,  yet  he  is  resolved  to 
be  a  poet ;  he  writes  verses,  and  takes  great  pains 
to  convince  the  town  that  Valerio  is  not  that  extra- 
ordinary person  he  was  taken  for. 

If  men  would  be  content  to  graft  upon  Nature, 
and  assist  her  operations,  what  mighty  effects  might 
we  expect!  TuUy  would  not  stand  so  much  alone  in 
oratory,  Virgil  in  poetry,  or  Ca;sar  in  war.  To 
build  upon  Nature,  is  laying  a  foundation  upon  a 
rock ;  every  thing  disposes  itself  into  order  as  it 
were  of  course,  and  the  whole  work  is  half  done  as 
soon  as  undertaken.  Cicero's  genius  inclined  him 
to  oratory,  Virgil's  to  follow  the  train  of  the  Muses, 
they  piously  obeyed  the  admonition,  and  were  re- 
warded. Had  Virgil  attended  the  bar,  his  modest 
and  ingenuous  virtue  would  surely  have  made  but  a 
very  indifferent  figure ;  and  Tully's  declamatory  in- 
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cHnation  would  have  been  as  useless  in  poetry. 
Nature,  if  left  to  herself,  leads  us  on  in  the  best 
course,  but  will  do  nothing  by  compulsion  and  con- 
straint; and  if  we  are  not  satisfied  to  go  her  way, 
we  are  always  the  greatest  sufferers  by  it. 

Wherever  Nature  designs  a  production,  she  al- 
ways disposes  seeds  proper  for  it,  which  are  as  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  the  formation  of  any  moral  or 
intellectual  excellence,  as  they  are  to  the  being  and 
growth  of  plants ;  and  I  know  not  by  what  fate  and 
folly  it  is,  that  men  are  taught  not  to  reckon  him 
equally  absurd  that  will  write  vdrses  in  spite  of  Na- 
ture, with  that  gardener  that  should  undertake  to 
raise  a  jonquil  or  tulip  without  the  help  of  their  re- 
spective seeds. 

As  there  is  no  good  or  bad  quality  that  does  not 
affect  both  sexes,  so  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  but  the 
fair  sex  must  have  suffered  by  an  affectation  of  this 
nature,  at  least  as  much  as  the  other.  The  ill  effect 
of  it  is  in  none  so  conspicuous  as  in  the  two  oppo- 
site characters  of  Caelia  and  Iras :  Caelia  has  all  the 
charms  of  person,  together  with  an  abundant  sweet- 
ness of  nature,  but  wants  wit,  and  has  a  very  ill 
voice ;  Iras  is  ugly  and  ungenteel,  but  has  wit  and 
good  sense.  If  Caelia  would  be  silent,  her  behold- 
ers would  adore  her :  if  Iras  would  talk,  her  hear- 
ers would  admire  her:  but  Caelia's  tongue  runs  in- 
cessantly, while  Iras  gives  herself  silent  airs  and  soft 
languors,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  persuade  oneself 
that  Cselia  has  beauty,  and  Iras  wit :  each  neglects 
her  own  excellence,  and  is  ambitious  of  the  other's 
character;  Iras  would  be  thought  to  have  as  much 
beauty  as  Ccclia,  and  Caelia  as  much  wit  as  Iras. 

The  great  misfortune  of  this  affectation  is,  that 
men  not  only  lose  a  good  quality,  but  also  contract  a 
bad  one.  They  not  only  are  unfit  for  what  tliey  were 
(Iciigncd,  but  they  assign  themselves  to  what  they  are 
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not  fit  for ;  and,  instead  of  making  a  very  good 
figure  one  way,  make  a  very  ridiculous  one  an- 
other. If  Semanthe  would  have  been  satisfied 
with  her  natural  complexion,  she  might  still  have 
been  celebrated  by  the  name  of  the  olive  beauty ; 
but  Semanthe  has  taken  up  an  affectation  to  white 
and  red,  and  is  now  distinguished  by  the  character 
of  the  lady  that  paints  so  well.  In  a  word,  could 
the  world  be  reformed  to  the  obedience  of  that 
famed  dictate,  '  Follow  Nature,'  which  the  oracle 
of  Delphos  pronounced  to  Cicero,  when  he  con- 
sulted what  course^bf  studies  he  should  pursue,  we 
should  see  almost  every  man  as  eminent  in  his  pro- 
per sphere  as  TuUy  was  in  his,  and  should  in  a  very 
short  time  find  impertinence  and  affectation  ba- 
nished from  among  the  women,  and  coxcombs  and 
false  characters  from  among  the  men.  For  my 
part,  I  could  never  consider  this  preposterous  re- 
pugnancy to  Nature  any  otherwise,  than  not  only 
as  the  greatest  folly,  but  also  one  of  the  most 
heinous  crimes,  since  it  is  a  direct  opposition  to 
the  disposition  of  Providence,  and  (as  Tully  ex- 
presses it)  like  the  sin  of  the  giants,  an  actual  rebcU 
fion  against  heaven.  L* 
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N°405.    SATURDAY,  JUNE  14,  1712. 


HoM.  Iliad,  i.  472. 

With  hymns  divine  the  joyons  banquet  ends; 
Tlie  paeans  lengthened  till  th^  sun  descends; 
The  Greeks  restored,  the  grateful  notes  prolong ; 
Apollo  listens,  and  approves  the  song. 

Pope. 

I  AM  very  sorry  to  find,  by  the  opera  bills  tor  this 
day,  that  we  are  likely  to  lose  the  greatest  per- 
former in  dramatic  music  that  is  now  living,  or  that 
perhaps  ever  appeared  upon  a  stage.  I  need  not 
acquaint  my  readers  that  I  am  speaking  of  signior 
Nicolini.  The  town  is  highly  obliged  to  that  excel- 
lent artist,  for  having  shewn  us  the  Italian  music  in 
its  perfection,  as  well  as  for  that  generous  appro- 
bation he  lately  gave  to  an  opera  of  our  own  coun- 
try, in  which  the  composer  endeavoured  to  do 
justice  to  the  beauty  of  the  words,  by  following 
that  noble  example,  which  has  been  set  him  by 
the  greatest  foreign  masters  in  that  art. 

I  could  heartily  wish  there  was  the  same  applica- 
tion and  endeavours  to  cultivate  and  improve  our 
church-music  as  have  been  lately  bestowed  on 
that  of  the  stage.  Our  composers  have  one  very 
great  incitement  to  it.  They  are  sure  to  meet 
with  excellent  words,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
wonderful  variety  of  them.  There  is  no  passion 
that  is  not  finely  expressed  in  those  parts  of  the 
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inspired  writings,  which  are  proper  for  diviue  songs 
and  anthems. 

There  is  a  certain  coldness  and  indifference  in 
the  phrases  of  our  European  languages,  when  they 
are  compared  with  the  oriental  forms  of  speech  ; 
and  it  happens  very  luckily,  that  the  Hebrew  idion)s 
run  into  the  English  tongue  with  a  particular  grace 
and  beauty.  Our  language  has  received  innu- 
raerable  elegancies  and  improvements,  from  that 
infusion  of  Hebraisms,  which  are  derived  to  it  out 
of  the  poetical  passages  in  holy  writ.  They  give  a 
force  and  energy  to  our  expressions,  warm  and  ani- 
mate our  language,  and  convey  our  thoughts  in 
more  ardent  and  intense  phrases,  than  any  that  are 
to  be  met  with  in  our  own  tongue.  There  is 
something  so  pathetic  in  this  kind  of  diction,  that  it 
often  sets  the  mind  in  a  flame,  and  makes  our  hearts 
burn  within  us.  How  cold  and  dead  does  a  prayer 
appear,  that  is  composed  in  the  most  elegant  and 
polite  forms  of  speech,  which  are  natural  to  our 
tongue,  when  it  is  not  heightened  by  that  solemnity 
of  phrase  which  may  be  drawn  from  the  sacred 
•writings.  It  has  been  said  by  some  of  the  ancients, 
that  if  the  gods  were  to  talk  with  men,  they  would 
certainly  speak  in  Plato's  style ;  but  I  think  we 
may  say  with  justice,  that  when  mortals  converse 
■with  their  Creator,  they  cannot  do  it  in  so  proper  a 
style  as  in  that  of  the  holy  scriptures. 

If  any  one  would  judge  of  the  beauties  of  poetry 
that  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  divine  writings,  and 
examine  how  kindly  the  Hebrew  manners  of  speech 
mix  and  incorporate  with  the  English  language ; 
after  liaviiig  ])erusc(l  the  book  of  Psalms,  let  him 
read  a  literal  translation  of  Horace  or  Pindar.  He 
will  find  in  these  two  last  such  an  absurdity  and 
confusion  of  style,  Avitli  such  a  comparative  poverty 
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of  imagination,  as  will  make  him  very  sensible    of 
what  I  have  been  here  advancing. 

ISince  we  have  therefore  such  a  treasury  of  words, 
so  beautiful  in  themselves,  and  so  proper  for  the  airs 
of  music,  I  cannot  but  wonder  that  persons  of  dis- 
tinction should  give  so  little  attention  and  encou- 
ragement to  that  kind  of  music,  which  would  have 
its  foundation  in  reason,  and  which  would  improve 
our  virtue  in  proportion  as  it  raised  our  delight. 
The  passions  that  are  excited  by  ordinary  compo- 
sitions generally  flow  from  such  silly  and  absurd 
occasions,  that  a  man  is  ashamed  to  reflect  upon 
them  seriously ;  but  the  fear,  the  love,  the  sorrov/, 
the  indignation,  that  are  awakened  in  the  mind  by 
hymns  and  anthems,  make  the  heart  better,  and 
proceed  from  such  causes  as  are  altogether  reasori7 
able  and  praiseworth}-.  Pleasure  and  duty  go 
hand  in  hand,  and  the  greater  our  satisfaction  is, 
the  greater  is  our  religion. 

Music  among  those  who  were  styled  the  chosen 
people  was  a  religious  art.  The  songs  of  Sion, 
which  we  have  reason  to  believe  v.-ere  in  high 
repute  among  the  courts  of  the  eastern  inonarchs, 
were  nothing  else  but  psalms  and  pieces  of  poetry 
that  adored  or  celebrated  the  Supreme  Being.  Tho 
greatest  conqueror  in  this  holy  nation,  after  the 
manner  of  the  old  Grecian  lyrics,  did  not  only 
compose  the  words  of  his  divine  odes,  but  generally 
set  them  to  nuujic  hini.s*.'i':  after  which,  his  works, 
though  they  \vcre  coi.^ci-ratcd  to  the  tabernacle, 
became  the  national  ciitert;"ii;iment,  as  well  as  the 
devotion  of  his  people. 

The  first  original  of  the  drama  vv'as  a  religious 
worship,  consisting  only  of  a  chorus,  which  was 
nothing  else  but  an  hymn  to  a  deity.  As  luxury  and 
\oluptuousne3-5  prevailed  over  innocence  and  reli- 
;;ion,  thio  forni  cf  worship  dejeneratcd  into  trage- 
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dies;  in  which  however  the  chorus  so  far  remem- 
bered its  first  office,  as  to  brand  every  thing  that 
was  vicious,  and  recommend  every  thing  that  was 
laudable,  to  intercede  with  Heaven  for  the  inno- 
cent, and  to  implore  its  vengeance  on  the  criminal. 

Homer  and  Hesiod  intimate  to  us  how  this  art 
should  be  applied,  when  they  represent  the  Muses 
as  surrounding  Jupiter,  and  warbling  their  hymns 
about  his  throne.  I  might  shew,  from  innumerable 
passages  in  ancient  writers,  not  only  that  vocal  and 
instrumental  music  were  made  use  of  in  their  reli- 
gious worship,  but  that  their  most  favourite  diver- 
sions were  filled  with  songs  and  hymns  to  their 
respective  deities.  Had  we  frequent  entertainments 
of  this  nature  among  us,  they  would  not  a  little 
purify  and  exalt  our  passions,  give  our  thoughts  a 
proper  turn,  and  cherish  those  divine  impulses  in 
the  soul,  which  every  one  feels  that  has  not  stifled 
them  by  sensual  and  immoderate  pleasures. 

Music,  when  thus  applied,  raises  noble  hints 
in  the  mind  of  the  hearer,  and  fills  it  with  great 
conceptions.  It  strengthens  devotion,  and  advances 
praise  into  rapture,  it  lengthens  out  every  act  of 
worship,  and  produces  more  lasting  and  perma- 
nent impressions  in  the  mind,  than  those  which 
accompany  any  transient  form  of  words  that  are 
uttered  in  the  ordinary  method  of  religious  wor- 
ship. 

O. 
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H(ec  studia  adotescentiam  ulunt,  senectutem  oblectant,  secundas 
res  onutttt,  adtersis  solatium  et  perfugium  prtebent ;  delectant 
domi,  non  impediunt  forts ;  pernoctant  noMecuniy  pere^rinan- 
tur,  niHticantiir.  TuM,. 

These  studies  nourish  youth ;  delight  old"  age  ^  are  the  orna- 
ment of  prosperity,  tiie  solaeement  and  the  refuge  of  ad- 
versity ;  tliey  are  delectable  at  home,  and  not  burthensome 
abroad ;  they  gladden  us  at  nights,  and  on  oar  journeys, 
and  in  the  country. 

The  following^  letters  bear  a  pleasing  image  of  the 
joys  and  satisfactions  of  private  life.  The  first  is 
from  a  gentleman  to  a  friend,  for  whom  he  has  a 
very  great  respect,  and  to  whom  he  communicates 
the  satisfaction  he  takes  in  retirement;  the  other 
is  a  letter  to  me,  occasioned  by  an  ode  written  by 
my  Lapland  lover :  this  correspondent  is  so  kind  as 
to  translate  another  of  Scheffer's  songs  in  a  very 
agreeable  manner.  I  publish  them  together,  that 
the  young  and  old  may  find  something  in  the  same 
paper  which  may  be  suitable  to  their  respective 
tastes  in  solitude;  for  I  know  no  fault  in  the  de- 
scription of  ardent  desires,  provided  they  are  ho- 
nourable. 

*  DEAR   SIR, 

'  You  have  obliged  me  with  a  very  kind 
letter ;  by  which  I  find  you  shift  the  scene  of  your 
life  from  the  town  to  the  country,  and  enjoy  that 
mixt  state,  which  wise  men  both  delight  in  and  are 
qualified  for.  Methinks  most  of  the  philosophers 
and  moralists  have  run  too  much  into  extremes,  ia 
praising  entirely  either  solitude  or  public  life ;  ia 
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the  former,  men  generally  grow  useless  by  too 
much  rest ;  and,  in  the  latter,  are  destroyed  by  too 
much  precipitation ;  as  waters  lying  still  putrefy 
and  are  good  for  nothing;  and  running  violently 
on,  do  but  the  more  mischief  in  their  passage  to 
others,  and  are  swallowed  up  and  lost  the  sooner 
themselves.  Those  who,  like  you,  can  make 
themselves  useful  to  all  states,  should  be  like  gentle 
streams,  that  not  only  glide  through  lonely  vales 
and  forests,  amidst  the  flocks  and  shepherds,  but 
visit  populous  towns  in  their  course,  and  are  at 
once  of  ornament  and  service  to  them.  But  there 
is  another  sort  of  people  who  seem  designed  for 
solitude,  those  I  mean  who  have  more  to  hide  than 
to  shew.  As  for  my  own  part,  I  am  one  of  those  of 
whom  Seneca  says,  '  Tarn  iimbratiles  sunt,  id  patent 
in  turbido  esse  quicquid  in  luce  est.'  Some  men,  like 
pictures,  are  fitter  for  a  corner  than  a  full  light; 
and  I  believe  such  as  have  a  natural  bent  to  soli- 
tude are  like  waters,  which  may  be  forced  into 
fountains,  and  exalted  to  a  great  height,  may  make 
a  much  nobler  figure,  and  a  much  louder  noise, 
but  after  all  run  more  smoothly,  equally,  and  plen- 
tifully in  their  own  natural  course  upon  the  ground. 
The  consideration  of  this  would  make  me  very  well 
contented  with  the  possession  only  of  that  quiet 
which  Cowley  calls  the  companion  of  obscurity; 
but  whoever  has  the  Muses  too  for  his  companions 
can  never  be  idle  enough  to  be  uneasy.  Thus,  sii*, 
you  see  I  would  flatter  myself  into  a  good  opinion 
of  my  own  way  of  living:  Plutarch  just  now  told 
me,  that  it  is  in  human  life  as  in  a  game  at  tables : 
one  may  wish  he  had  the  highest  cast ;  but,  if  his 
chance  be  otherwise,  he  is  even  to  play  it  as  well 
as  he  can,  and  make  the  best  of  it. 
I  am,  SIR, 

Your  most  obliged 

and  most  humbJe  servant.' 
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'  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

'  The  town  being  so  well  pleased  with 
the  fine  picture  of  artless  love,  which  Nature  in- 
spired the  Laplander  to  paint  in  the  ode  you  lately 
printed,  we  were  in  hopes  that  the  ingenious 
translator  would  have  obliged  it  with  the  other  also 
which  Scheff'er  has  given  us ;  but  since  he  has  not, 
a  much  inferior  hand  has  ventured  to  send  you 
this. 

'  It  is  a  custom  with  the  northern  lovers  to  divert 
themselves  with  a  song,  whilst  they  journey  through 
the  fenny  moors  to  pay  a  visit  to  their  mistresses. 
This  is  addressed  by  the  lover  to  his  rein-deer, 
which  is  the  creature  that  in  that  country  supplies 
the  want  of  horses.  The  circumstances  which 
successively  present  themselves  to  him  in  his  way, 
are,  I  believe  you  will  think,  naturally  interwoven. 
The  anxiety  of  absence,  the  gloominess  of  the 
roads,  and  his  resolution  of  frequenting  only  those, 
since  those  only  can  carry  him  to  the  object  of  his 
desires ;  the  dissatisfaction  he  expresses  even  at  the 
greatest  swiftness  with  which  he  is  carried,  and  his 
joyful  surprise  at  an  unexpected  sight  of  his  mistress 
as  she  is  bathing,  seem  beautifully  described  in  the 
original. 

'  If  all  those  pretty  images  of  rural  nature  are  lost 
in  the  imitation,  yet  possibly  you  may  think  fit  to 
let  this  supply  the  place  of  a  long  letter,  when 
want  of  leisure,  or  indisposition  for  Avriting,  \yill 
not  permit  our  being  entertained  by  your  own 
hand.  I  propose  such  a  time,  because,  though  it 
is  natural  to  have  a  fondness  for  what  one  does 
oneself,  yet,  I  assure  you,  I  would  not  hav^  any 
tiling  of  mine  displace  a  single  line  of  yours. 


I.  2 
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"  Haste,  my  rein-deer,  and  let  us  nimbly  go 
Our  ani'rous  journey  through  this  dreary  waste ; 

Haste,  my  rein-deer!  still,  still  thoji  art  too  slow, 
Impetuous  love  demands  the  lightning's  haste. 

II. 

*'  Around  us  Tar  the  rushy  moors  are  spread : 
Soon  will  the  sun  withdraw  his  cheerful  ray : 

Darkling  and  tir'd  we  shadl  the  marshes  tread, 
No  lay4uisung  to  cheat  the  tedious  way.  # 

III. 

"  The  wat'ry  length  of  these  unjoyous  moors 
Does  all  the  fiow'ry  meadoWs'  pride  excel ; 

Through  these  I  fly  to  her  my  soul  adores ; 
Ye  flow'ry  meadows,  empty  pride,  farewel. 

IV. 

"  Eacli  moment  from  the  charmer  I'm  confiii'd. 
My  breast  is  tortnr'd  with  impatient  tires ; 

Fly,  my  rein-deer,  fly  swifter  than  tlic  w ind. 
Thy  tardy  feet  wing  with  my  fierce  desires. 


"  Our  pleasing  toil  will  then  be  soon  o'erjraid. 
And  thou  in  wonder  lost,  slialt  view  my  fair, 

Admire  each  feature  of  tlie  lovely  maid. 

Her  artless  charms,  her  bloom,  her  sprightly  air. 


"  But  lo!  with  graceful  motion  there  she  swims. 
Gently  removing  each  ambitious  wave ; 

The  crow  ding  waves  transported  clasp  her  limbs : 
When,  when,  oh  when  shall  I  such  freedoms  have? 

VII. 
*'  In  vain,  ye  envious  streams,  so  fast  ye  flow. 

To  hide  her  from  her  lover's  ardent  gaze  : 
From  every  touch  you  more  transj)arent  grow, 
Aud  all  reveal'd  the  beauteous  wanton  plavs.' 

T. 
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.     .  abest  J'acundis  gratia  dictis. 

Ovio.  Met.  xiji.  127. 

Eloquent  words  a  graceful  manner  want. 

Most  foreign  writers,  who  have  given  any  charac- 
ter of  the  English  nation,  whatever  vices  they 
ascribe  to  it,  allow,  in  general,  that  the  people  are 
naturally  modest.  It  proceeds  perhaps  from  this 
our  national  virtue,  that  our  orators  are  observed  to 
make  use  of  less  gesture  or  action  than  those  of 
other  countries.  Our  preachers  stand  stock-still  in 
the  pulpit,  and  will  not  so  much  as  move  a  finger 
to  set  off  the  best  sermons  in  the  world.  We  meet 
with  the  same  speaking  statues  at  our  bars,  and  in 
all  public  places  of  debate.  Our  words  flow  from 
us  in  a  smooth  continued  stream,  without  those, 
strainings  of  the  voice,  motions  of  the  body,  and 
majesty  of  the  hand,  which  are  so  much  cele- 
brated in  the  orators  of  Greece  and  Rome.  We 
can  talk  of  life  and  death  in  cold  blood,  and  keep 
our  temper  in  a  discourse  which  turns  upon  every 
thing  that  is  dear  to  us.  Though  our  zeal  breaks 
out  in  the  finest  tropes  and  figures,  it  is  not  able  to 
stir  a  limb  about  us.  I  have  heard  it  observed 
more  than  once,  by  those  who  have  seen  Italy, 
that  an  untravelled  Englishman  cannot  relish  all  the 
beauties  of  Italian  pictures,  because  the  postures 
which  are  expressed  in  them  are  often  such  as  are 
peculiar  to  that  country.  One  who  has  not  seen  an 
Italian  in  the  pulpit,  will  not  know  what  to  make 
of  that  noble  gesture  in  Raphael's  picture  of  St, 
l3 
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Paul  preaching  at  Athens,  where  the  apostle  is  re- 
presented as  lifting  up  both  his  arms,  and  pouring 
out  the  thunder  of  his  rhetoric  amidst  an  audience 
of  pagan  philosophers. 

It  is  certain  that  proper  gestures  and  vehement 
exertions  of  the  voice  cannot  be  too  much  studied 
by  a  public  orator.  They  are  a  kind  of  comment  to 
what  he  utters,  and  enforce  every  thing  he  says, 
with  weak  hearers,  better  than  the  strongest  argu- 
ment he  can  make  use  of.  They  keep  the  audience 
awake,  and  fix  their  attention  to  what  is  delivered 
to  them,  at  the  same  time  that  they  shew  the  speaker 
is  in  earnest,  and  affected  himself  with  what  he  so 
passionately  recommends  to  others.  Violent  gesture 
and  vociferation  naturally  shake  the  hearts  of  the 
ignorant,  and  fill  them  with  a  kind  of  religious  hor- 
ror. Nothing  is  more  frequent  than  to  see. women 
weep  and  tremble  at  the  sight  of  a  moving  preacher, 
though  he  is  placed  quite  out  of  their  hearing;  as  in 
England  we  very  frequently  see  people  lulled  asleep 
with  solid  and  elaborate  discourses  of  piety,  M^ho 
would  be  warmed  and  transported  out  of  themselves 
by  the  bellowing  and  distortions  of  enthusiasm. 

If  nonsense,  when  accompanied  with  such  an 
emotion  of  voice  and  body,  has  such  an  influence  on 
men's  minds,  what  might  we  not  expect  from  many 
of  those  admirable  discourses  which  are  printed  in 
our  tongue,  were  they  delivered  with  a  becoming 
fervdur,  and  with  the  most  agreeable  graces  of  voice 
and  gesture ! 

We  are  told  that  the  great  Latin  orator  very  much 
impaired  his  health  by  the  laterutn  contentio,  the  ve- 
hemence of  action,  with  which  he  used  to  deliver 
himself.  The  Greek  orator  was  likewise  so  very 
famous  for  this  particular  in  rhetoric,  that  one  of  his 
antagonists,  whom  he  had  banished  from  Athens, 
reading  over  the  oration  which  had  procured  his  ba- 
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rashment,  and  seeing  his  friends  admire  it,  could  not 
forbear  asking  them,  if  they  were  so  much  affected 
by  the  bare  reading  of  it,  how  much  more  they 
would  have  been  alarmed,  had  they  heard  him  ac- 
tually throwing  out  such  a  storm  of  eloquence  ? 

How  cold  and  dead  a  figure,  in  comparison  of 
these  two  great  men,  does  an  orator  often  make  at 
the  British  bar,  holding  up  his  head  with  the  most 
insipid  serenity,  and  stroking  the  sides  of  a  long 
wig  that  reaches  down  to  his  middle!  The  truth  of 
it  is,  there  is  often  nothing  more  ridiculous  than  the 
gestures  of  an  English  speaker :  you  see  some  of 
them  running  their  hands  into  their  pockets  as  far  as 
ever  they  can  thrust  them,  and  others  looking  with 
great  attention  on  a  piece  of  paper  that  has  nothing 
written  on  it;  you  may  see  many  a  smart  rhetorician 
turning  his  hat  in  his  hands,  moulding  it  into  several 
diiferent  cocks,  examining  sometimes  the  lining  of 
it,  and  sometimes  the  button,  during  the  whole  course 
of  his  harangue.  A  deaf  man  would  think  he  was 
cheapening  a  beaver,  when  perhaps  he  is  talking  of 
the  fate  of  the  British  nation.  I  remember,  when  I 
was  a  young  man,  and  used  to  frequent  Westmin- 
ster-hall, there  was  a  counsellor  who  never  pleaded 
without  a  piece  of  packthread  in  his  hand,  which  he 
used  to  twist  about  a  thumb  or  a  finger  all  the  while 
he  was  speaking :  the  wags  of  those  days  used  to 
call  it  '  the  thread  of  his  discourse,'  for  he  was  not 
able  to  utter  a  word  without  it.  One  of  his  clients, 
who  was  more  merry  than  wise,  stole  it  from  him 
one  day  in  the  midst  of  his  pleading ;  but  he  had 
better  have  let  it  alone,  for  he  lost  his  cause  by  his 
jest. 

I  have  all  along  acknowledged  myself  to  be  a 
dumb  man,  and  therefore  may  be  thought  a  Tery 
improper  person  to  give  rules  for  oratory ;  but  I  be- 
lieve every  one  will  agree  with  me  in  this,  that  we 
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ought  either  to  lay  aside  all  kinds  of  gesture  (which 
seems  to  be  very  suitable  to  the  genius  of  our 
nation),  or  at  least  to  make  use  of  such  only  as  are 
graceful  and  expressive. 

O. 
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Dccet  affectus  animi  neque  se  nimium  erigere,  nee  suhjacere 
serviliter.  Tijll,  de  Finibus. 

The  affections  of  the  heait  ought  not  to  be  too  much  indulged 
nor  senilely  depressed. 


'  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

'  I  HAVE  always  been  a  very  great  lover  of  your 
speculations,  as  well  in  regard  to  the  subject  as  to 
your  manner  of  treating  it.  Human  nature  I  al- 
ways thought  the  most  useful  object  of  human 
reason ;  and  to  make  the  consideration  of  it  plea- 
sant and  entertaining,  I  always  thought  tlie  best 
employnient  of  human  wit ;  other  parts  of  pliilosophy 
may  perhaps  make  us  wiser,  but  this  not  only 
answers  that  end,  but  makes  us  better  too.  Hence 
it  was  that  the  oracle  pronounced  Socrates  the 
wisest  of  all  men  living,  because  he  judiciously  made 
choice  of  human  nature  for  the  object  of  his 
thoughts ;  an  inquiry  into  which  as  much  exceeds 
all  other  learning,  as  it  is  of  more  consequence  to 
adjust  the  true  nature  and  measures  of  right  and 
wrong,  than  to  settle  the  distances  of  the  planets, 
and  compute  the  times  of  their  circumvolutions. 

*  One  good  effect  that  will  immediately  arise  from 
a  near  observation  of  human  nature,  is,  that  we  shall 
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cease  to  wonder  at  those  actions  which  men  are  used 
to  reckon  wholly  unaccountable ;  for,  as  nothing  is 
produced  without  a  cause,  so,  by  observing  the  na- 
ture and  course  of  the  passions,  we  shall  be  able  to 
trace  every  action  from  its  first  conception  to  its 
death.  We  shall  no  more  admire  at  the  proceed- 
ings of  Catiline  or  Tiberius,  when  we  know  the 
one  was  actuated  by  a  cruel  jealousy,  the  other  by 
a  furious  ambition :  for  the  actions  of  men  follow 
their  passions  as  naturally  as  light  does  heat,  or  as 
any  other  effect  flows  from  its  cause  ;  reason  must 
be  employed  in  adjusting  the  passions,  but  they 
must  ever  remain  the  principles  of  action. 

'  The  strange  and  absurd  variety  that  is  so  appa- 
rent in  men's  actions,  shews  plainly  they  can  never 
proceed  immediately  from  reason ;  so  pure  a  foun- 
tain emits  no  such  troubled  waters.  They  must  ne- 
cessarily arise  from  the  passions,  which  are  to  the 
mind  as  the  winds  to  a  ship  ;  they  only  can  move  it, 
and  they  too  often  destroy  it;  if  fair  and  gentle, 
they  guide  it  into  the  harbour ;  if  contrary  and  fu- 
rious, they  overset  it  in  the  waves.  In  the  same 
manner  is  the  mind  assisted  or  endangered  by  the 
passions  ;  reason  must  then  take  the  place  of  pilot, 
and  can  never  fail  of  securing  her  charge  if  she  be 
not  wanting  to  herself.  The  strength  of  the  pas- 
i^ions  will  never  be  accepted  as  an  excuse  for  com- 
plying with  them ;  they  were  designed  for  subjec- 
tion; and  if  a  man  suffers  them  to  get  the  upper 
Jiand,  he  then  betrays  the  liberty  of  his  own  soul. 

'  As  Nature  has  framed  the  several  species  of 
beings  as  it  were  in  a  chain,  so  man  seems  to  be 
placed  as  the  middle  link  between  angels  and  brutes-. 
Hence  he  participates  both  of  flesh  and  spirit  by  an 
admirable  tie,  which  in  him  occasions  perpetual  war 
of  passions;  and  as  a  man  inclines  to  the  angelic  or 
brute  part  of  his  constitution,  he  is  then  dcnomi- 
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nated  good  or  bad,  virtuous  or  wicked ;  if  love, 
mercy,  and  good-nature  prevail,  they  speak  him  of 
the  angel:  if  hatred,  cruelty,  and  envy  predomi- 
nate, they  declare  his  kindred  to  the  brute.  Hence 
it  was  that  some  of  the  ancients  imagined,  that  as 
men  in  this  life  inclined  more  to  the  angel  or  the 
brute,  so  after  their  death  they  should  transmigrate 
into  the  one  or  the  other ;  and  it  would  be  no  un- 
pleasant notion  to  consider  the  several  species  of 
brutes,  into  which  we  may  imagine  that  tyrants, 
misers,  the  proud,  malicious,  and  ill-natured,  might 
be  changed. 

'  As  a  consequence  of  this  original,  all  passions 
are  in  all  men,  but  all  appear  not  in  all :  constitution, 
education,  custom  of  the  country,  reason  and  the 
like  causes,  may  improve  or  abate  the  strength  of 
them;  but  still  the  seeds  remain,  which  are  ever 
ready  to  sprout  forth  upon  the  least  encouragement. 
I  have  heard  a  story  of  a  good  religious  man,  who, 
having  been  bred  with  the  milk  of  a  goat,  was  very 
modest  in  public  by  a  careful  reflection  he  made  on 
his  actions;  but  he  frequently  had  an  hour  in  secret, 
wherein  he  had  his  frisks  and  capers ;  and  if  we  had 
an  opportunity  of  examining  the  retirement  of  the 
strictest  philosophers,  no  doubt  but  we  should  find 
perpetual  returns  of  those  passions  they  so  artfully 
conceal  from  the  public.  I  remember,  Machiavel 
observes,  that  every  state  should  entertain  a  perpe- 
tual jealousy  of  its  neighbours,  that  so  it  should 
never  be  unprovided  when  an  emergency  happens  ; 
in  like  manner,  should  the  reason  be  perpetually  on 
its  guard  against  the  passions,  and  never  suffer  them 
to  carry  on  any  design  that  may  be  destructive 
of  its  security :  yet  at  the  same  time  it  must  be 
careful,  that  it  do  not  so  far  break  their  strength 
as  to  render  them  contemptible,  and  consequently 
itself  unguarded. 
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*  The  understanding  being  of  itself  too  slow  and 
lazy  to  exert  itself  into  action,  it  is  necessary  it 
should  be  put  in  motion  by  the  gentle  gales  of  the 
passions,  which  may  preserve  it  from  stagnating  and 
corruption  ;  for  they  are  as  necessary  to  the  health 
of  the  mind,  as  the  circulation  of  the  animal  spirits  is 
to  the  health  of  the  body:  they  keep  it  in  life,  and 
strength,  and  vigour;  nor  is  it  possible  for  the  mind 
to  perform  its  offices  without  their  assistance.  These 
motions  are  given  us  with  our  being ;  they  are  little 
spirits  that  are  born  and  die  with  us;  to  some  they 
are  mild,  easy,  and  gentle;  to  others,  wayward  and 
unruly,  yet  never  too  strong  for  the  reins  of  reason 
and  the  guidance  of  judgment. 

'  We  may  generally  observe  a  pretty  nice  pro- 
portion between  the  strength  of  reason  and  passion ; 
the  greatest  geniuses  have  commonly  the  strongest 
affections,  as,  on  the  other  hand,  the  weaker  under- 
standings have  generally  the  weaker  passions;  and 
it  is  fit  the  fury  of  the  coursers  should  not  be  too 
great  for  the  strength  of  the  charioteer.  Young  men, 
whose  passions  are  not  a  little  unruly,  give  small 
hopes  of  their  ever  being  considerable ;  the  fire  of 
youth  will  of  course  abate,  and  is  a  fault,  if  it  be  a 
fault,  that  mends  every  day;  but  surely,  unless 
a  man  has  fire  in  youth,  he  can  hardly  have 
warmth  in  old  age.  We  must  therefore  be  very  cau- 
tious, lest,  while  we  think  to  regulate  the  passions, 
we  should  quite  extinguish  them,  which  is  putting 
out  the  light  of  the  soul ;  for  to  be  without  passion, 
or  to  be  hurried  away  with  it,  makes  a  man  equally 
blind.  The  extraordinary  severity  used  in  most  of 
our  schools  has  this  fatal  effect,  it  breaks  the  spring 
of  the  mind,  and  most  certainly  destroys  more  good 
geniuses  than  it  can  possibly  iiaprove.  And  surely 
it  is  a  mighty  mistake  that  the  passions  should  be  so 
entirely  subdued :  for  little  irregularities  arc  Sf^rae- 
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times  not  only  to  be  borne  with,  but  to  be  cvritirated 
too,  since  they  are  frequently  attended  with  the 
greatest  perfections.  All  great  geniuses  have  faults 
mixed  with  their  virtues,  and  resemble  the  flaming 
bush  which  has  thorns  among  lights. 

'  Since  therefore  the  passions  are  the  principles 
of  human  actions,  we  must  endeavour  to  manage 
them  so  as  to  retain  their  vigour,  yet  keep  them 
under  strict  command ;  we  must  govern  them  rather 
like  free  subjects  than  slaves,  lest,  M-hile  we  intend 
to  make  them  obedient,  they  become  abject,  and 
unfit  for  those  great  purposes  to  which  they  were  de- 
signed. For  my  part  I  must  confess  I  could  never 
have  any  regard  to  that  sect  of  philosophers  who 
so  much  insisted  upon  an  absolute  indifterence  and 
vacancy  from  all  passion  ;  for  it  seems  to  me  a  thing 
very  inconsistent,  for  a  man  to  divest  himself  of 
humanity  in  order  to  acquire  tranquillity  of  mind ; 
and  to  eradicate  the  very  principles  of  action,  be- 
cause it  is  possible  they  may  produce  ill  effects. 
I  am,  SIR, 
Your  affectionate  admirer, 

Z.  T.  B,' 


No^og.    THURSDAY,  JUNE  19,  1712. 


•Musao  contivgcre  cnncta  lepore. 

LucR.  i.  9'3.ji. 


To  grace  each  subject  withenliv'iiing  wit. 

Gratian  very  often  recommends  fine  taste  as  the 
utmost  perfection  of  an  accomplished  man. 

As  this  word  arises  very  often  in  conversation,  I 
shall  endeavour  to  give  some  account  ef  it,  and  to 
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lay  down  rules  how  we  may  know  whether  we  are 
possessed  of  it,  and  how  we  may  acquire  that  fine 
taste  of  writing  which  is  so  much  talked  of  among' 
the  polite  world. 

Most  languages  make  use  of  this  metaphor,  to 
express  that  faculty  of  the  mind  which  distinguishes 
all  the  most  conceded  faults  and  nicest  perfections 
in  writing.  We  may  be  sure  this  metaphor  would 
not  have  been  so  general  in  all  tongues,  had  there 
not  been  a  very  great  conformity  between  that 
mental  taste,  which  is  the  subject  of  this  paper,  and 
that  sensitive  taste,  which  gives  us  a  relish  of  every 
different  flavour  that  affects  the  palate.  Accord- 
ingly we  find  there  are  as  many  degrees  of  re- 
finement in  the  intellectual  faculty  as  in  the  sense 
which  is  marked  out  by  this  common  denomina- 
tion. 

I  knew  a  person  who  possessed  the  one  in  so  great 
a  perfection,  that,  after  having  tasted  ten  different 
kinds  of  tea,  he  would  distinguish,  without  seeing 
the  colour  of  it,  the  particular  sort  which  was  offer- 
ed him;  and  not  only  so,  but  any  two  sorts  of  them 
that  were  mixed  together  in  an  equal  proportion; 
nay,  he  has  carried  the  experiment  so  far,  as,  upon 
tasting  the  composition  of  three  different  sorts,  to 
name  the  parcels  from  wlience  the  three  several  in- 
gredients were  taken.  A  man  of  a  fine  taste  in 
writing  will  discern,  after  the  same  manner,  not 
only  the  general  beauties  and  imperfections  of  an 
author,  but  discover  the  several  ways  of  thinking 
and  expressing  himself,  which  diversify  him  from  all 
other  authors,  with  the  several  foreign  infusions  of 
thought  and  language,  and  the  particular  authors 
from  whom  they  were  borrowed. 

After  having  thus  far  explained  what  is  generally 
meant  by  a  fine  taste  in  writing,  and  shewn  the 
propriety  of  the  metaphor  which  is  used  oa  this. 

VOL.  XII.  M 
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occasion,  I  tlilnk  I  may  define  it  to  be  '  that  faculty 
of  the  soul,  which  discerns  the  beauties  of  an  author 
with  pleasure,  and  the  imperfections  with  dislike.' 
If  a  man  would  know  whether  he  is  possessed  of 
this  faculty,  I  would  have  him  read  over  the  cele- 
brated works  of  antiquity,  which  have  stood  the  test 
of  so  many  different  ages  and  countries,  or  tljose 
works  among  the  moderns  which  have  the  sanction 
of  the  politer  part  of  our  contemporaries.  If,  upon 
the  perusal  of  such  writings,  he  does  not  find  himself 
delighted  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  or  if,  upon 
reading  the  admired  passages  in  such  authors,  he 
finds  a  coldness  and  indifference  in  his  thoughts,  he 
ought  to  conclude,  not  (as  is  too  usual  among  taste- 
Jess  readers)  that  the  author  wants  those  perfections 
which  have  been  admired  in  him,  but  that  he  him- 
self wants  the  faculty  of  discovering  them. 

He  should,  in  the  second  place,  be  very  careful 
to  observe,  whether  he  tastes  the  distinguishing  per- 
fections, or,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  call  them  so, 
the  specific  qualities  of  the  author  whom  he  peruses; 
whether  he  is  particularly  pleased  with  Livy  for  his 
manner  of  telling  a  story,  with  Sallust  for  his  entering 
into  those  internal  principles  of  action  which,  arise 
from  the  characters  and  manners  of  the  persons  he 
describes,  or  with  Tacitus  for  displaying  those  out- 
ward motives  of  safety  and  interest  which  gave 
birth  to  the  whole  series  of  transactions  which  he 
relates. 

He  may  likewise  consider,  how  differently  he  is 
affected  by  tlie  same  thought  which  presents  itself 
in  a  great  writer,  from  what  he  is  when  he  finds  it 
delivered  by  a  person  of  an  ordinary  genius;  for 
there  is  as  much  difference  in  apprehending  a 
thought  clothed  in  Cicero's  language,  and  that  of  a 
roramon  author,  as  in  seeing  an  object  by  the  light 
of  a  taper,  or  by  the  hght  of  the  sun. 
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It  is  very  difficult  to  lay  down  rules  for  tlie  ac- 
quirement of  such  a  taste  as  that  I  am  here  speaking 
of.  The  faculty  must  in  some  degree  be  born  with 
us;  and  it  very  often  happens,  that  those  who  have 
other  qualities  in  perfection  are  wholly  void  of  this. 
One  of  the  most  eminent  mathematicians  of  the  age 
has  assured  me,  that  the  greatest  pleasure  he  took 
in  reading  Virgil  was  in  examining  JEneas  his  voyage 
by  the  map  ;  as  I  question  not  but  many  a  modern 
compiler  of  history  would  be  delighted  with  little 
more  in  that  divine  author  than  the  bare  matters  of 
fact. 

But,  notwithstanding  this  faculty  must  in  some 
measure  be  born  with  us,  there  are  several  methods 
for  cultivating  and  improving  it,  and  without  which 
it  will  be  very  uncertain,  and  of  little  use  to  the 
person  that  possesses  it.  The  most  natural  method 
for  this  purpose  is  to  be  conversant  among  the  writ- 
ings of  the  most  polite  authors.  A  man  who  has 
any  relish  for  fine  writing,  either  discovers  new 
beauties,  or  receives  stronger  impressions,  from  tlie 
masterly  strokes  of  a  great  author  every  time  he  pe- 
ruses him ;  besides  that  he  naturally  wears  himself 
into  the  same  manner  of  speaking  and  thinking. 

Conversation  with  men  of  a  polite  genius  is  an- 
other method  for  improving  our  natural  taste.  It  is 
impossible  for  a  man  of  the  greatest  parts  to  consider 
any  thing  in  its  whole  extent,  and  in  all  its  variety 
of  lights.  Every  man,  besides  those  general  observa- 
tions whicli  are  to  be  made  upon  an  author,  forms 
several  reflections  that  are  peculiar  to  his  own  man- 
ner of  thinking;  so  that  conversation  will  naturally 
furnish  us  with  hints  which  we  did  not  attend  to,  and 
make  us  enjoy  other  men's  parts  and  reflections  as 
well  as  our  own.  This  is  the  best  reason  I  can  give 
for  the  observation  which  several  have  made,  that 
men  of  great  genius  in  the  same  way  of  writing  scl- 
M  2 
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■dom  rise  up  singly,  but  at  certain  periods  of  time  ap- 
pear together,  and  in  a  body;  as  they  did  at  Rome 
in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  and  in  Greece  about  the 
age  of  Socrates.  I  cannot  think  that  Corneille, 
Racine,  Moh'ere,  Boileau,  La  Fontaine,  Bruyere, 
Bossu,  or  the  Daciers,  would  have  written  so  well 
as  they  have  done,  had  they  not  been  friends  and 
•contemporaries. 

It  is  likewise  necessary  for  a  man  who  would  form 
to  himself  a  finished  taste  of  good  writing,  to  be  well 
versed  in  the  Avorks  of  the  best  critics  both  ancient 
and  modern.  I  must  confess  that  I  could  wish  there 
-were  authors  of  this  kind,  who,  beside  the  mechanical 
rules,  which  a  man  of  very  little  taste  may  discourse 
•upon,  would  enter  into  the  very  spirit  and  soul  of 
fine  writing,  and  shew  us  the  several  sources  of  that 
pleasure  which  rises  in  the  mind  upon  the  perusal  of 
^  noble  work.  Thus,  although  in  poetry  it  be  abso- 
lutely necessar}'^  that  the  unities  of  time,  place,  and 
action,  with  othei-  points  of  the  same  nature,  should 
•be  thoroughly  explained  and  understood,  there  is 
still  something  more  essential  to  the  art,  something 
that  elevates  and  astonishes  the  fancy,  and  gives  a 
greatness  of  mind  to  the  reader,  which  few  of  the 
-critics  besides  Longinus  have  considered. 

Our  general  taste  in  England  is  for  epigram,  turns 
of  wit,  and  forced  conceits,  which  have  no  manner 
of  influence  either  for  the  bettering  or  enlarging  the 
mind  of  him  who  reads  them,  and  have  been  care- 
fully avoided  by  the  greatest  writers,  both  among 
the  ancients  and  moderns.  I  have  endeavoured,  in 
several  of  my  speculations,  to  banish  this  Gothic 
taste  which  lias  taken  possession  among  us.  I  en- 
tertained the  town  for  a  week  together  with  an  es- 
say upon  wit,  in  which  I  endeavoured  to  detect  se- 
veral of  those  false  kinds  which  have  been  admired 
in  the  different  ages  of  the  world,  and  at  tlie  same 
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time  to  shew  wherein  the  nature  of  true  wit  consists. 
I  afterwards  gave  an  instance  of  the  great  force 
which  lies  in  a  natural  simplicity  of  thought  to  af- 
fect the  mind  of  the  reader,  from  such  vulgar  pieces 
as  have  little  else  besides  this  single  qualification  to 
recommend  them.  I  have  likewise  examined  the 
works  of  the  greatest  poet  which  our  nation,  or  per- 
haps any  other,  has  produced,  and  particularized 
most  of  those  rational  and  manly  beauties  which 
give  a  value  to  that  divine  work.  I  shall  next  Sa- 
turday enter  upon  an  essay  on  '  The  Pleasures  of 
the  Imagination,'  which,  though  it  shall  consider  that 
subject  at  large,  will  perhaps  suggest  to  the  reader 
what  it  is  that  gives  a  beauty  to  many  passages  of 
the  finest  writers  both  in  prose  and  verse.  As  an 
undertaking  of  this  nature  is  entirely  new,  I  ques- 
tion not  but  it  will  be  received  with  candour. 

O. 
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N«  410.     FRIDAY,  JUNE  20,  1712, 

-Dumfoiis  sunt,  nihil  ridetur  mundius, 


Nee  magift  cumposilum  quidquum,  nee  rnagis  elegants 
Quce,  cum  amatore  suo  cilm  ccenant,  liguriunt. 
Harum  videre  ingluviem,  sordes,  inopiam : 
Quitm  inhonestee  sola  sint  domi,  utque  avidte  cibi, 
Quo  pacta  ex  jure  heslerno  panein  atrum  vorent : 
Nosse  orrnia  hac,  salus  est  udolesccntulis. 

Ter.  Eun.  Act.  v.  Sc.  4. 

Wlien  they  are  abroad,  nothing  so  clean  and  nicely  dressed ; 
and  when  at  supper  with  a  gallant,  they  do  but  piddle, 
and  pick  the  choicest  bits :  but  to  see  their  nastiness 
and  poverty  at  home,  their  gluttony,  and  how  they  de- 
vour black  crusts  dipped  in  yesterday's  broth,  is  a  per- 
fect antidote  against  w  enching. 

Will  Honeycomb,  who  disguises  his  present  de- 
cay by  visiting  the  wenches  of  the  town  only  by 
way  of  humour,  told  us,  that  the  last  rainy  night  he, 
with  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  was  driven  into  the 
Temple  cloister,  whither  had  escaped  also  a  lady 
most  exactly  dressed  from  head  to  foot.  Will  made 
no  scruple  to  acquaint  us,  that  she  saluted  him  very 
familiarly  by  his  name,  and  turning  immediately  to 
the  knight,  she  said,  she  supposed  that  was  his 
good  friend  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley:  upon  which  no- 
thing less  could  follow  than  Sir  Roger's  approach  to 
salutation,  with  '  Madam,  the  same,  at  your  ser- 
vice.' She  was  dressed  in  a  black  tabby  mantua 
and  petticoat,  without  ribbons;  her  linen  striped  mus- 
lin, and  in  the  whole  in  an  agreeable  second  mourn- 
ing; decent  dresses  being  often  affected  by  the  crea- 
tures of  the  town,  at  once  consulting  cheapness  and 
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the  pretension  to  modesty.  She  went  on  with  a  fa- 
miliar easy  air,  *  Your  friend,  Mr.  Honeycomb,  is 
a  little  surprised  to  see  a  woman  here  alone  and  un- 
attended ;  but  I  dismissed  my  coach  at  the  gate,  and 
tripped  it  down  to  my  counsel's  chambers ;  for  law- 
yers' fees  take  up  too  much  of  a  small  disputed  join- 
ture to  admit  any  other  expenses  but  mere  necessa- 
ries.' Mr.  Honeycomb  begged  they  might  have  the 
honour  of  setting  her  down,  for  Sir  Roger's  servant 
was  gone  to  call  a  coach.  In  the  interim  the  foot- 
man returned  with  *  no  coach  to  be  had ;'  and  there 
appeared  nothing  to  be  done  but  trusting  herself 
with  Mr.  Honeycomb  and  his  friend,  to  wait  at  the 
tavern  at  the  gate  for  a  coach,  or  be  subjected  to 
all  the  impertinence  she  must  meet  with  in  that  pub- 
lic place.  Mr.  Honeycomb,  being  a  man  of  honour, 
determined  the  choice  of  the  first,  and  Sir  Roger, 
as  the  better  man,  took  the  lady  by  the  hand,  lead- 
ing her  through  all  the  shower,  covering  her  with 
his  hat,  and  gallanting  a  familiar  acquaintance 
through  rows  of  young  fellows,  who  winked  at 
Sukey  in  the  state  she  marched  off,  Will  Honey- 
comb bringing  up  the  rear. 

Much  importunity  prevailed  upon  the  fair  one  to 
admit  of  a  collation,  where,  after  declaring  she  had 
no  stomach,  and  having  eaten  a  couple  of  chickens, 
devoured  a  truss  of  sallad,  and  drunk  a  full  bottle  to 
her  share,  she  sung  the  Old  Man's  Wish  to  Sir  Ro- 
ger. The  knight  left  the  room  for  some  time  after 
supper,  and  writ  the  following  billet,  which  he  con- 
veyed to  Sukey,  and  Sukey  to  her  friend  Will  Ho- 
neycomb. Will  has  given  it  to  sir  Andrew  Free- 
port,  who  read  it  last  night  to  the  club. 

*  MADAM, 

'  I  AM  not  so  mere  a  country  gentleman, 
but  I  can  guess  at  the  law  business  you  had  at  the 
Temple.    If  you  would  go  down  to  the  country,  and 
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leave  oft'  all  your  vanities  but  your  singing,  let  me 
know  at  my  lodgings  in  Bow-street,  Covent-garden, 
and  you  shall  be  encouraged  by 

Your  humble  servant, 

ROGER    DE    COVERLEY.' 

My  good  friend  could  not  well  stand  the  raillery 
which  was  rising  upon  him  ;  but  to  put  a  stop  to  it, 
I  delivered  Will  Honeycomb  the  following  letter, 
and  desired  him  to  read  it  to  the  board. 

*  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

*  Having  seen  a  translation  of  one  of  the 
chapters  in  the  Canticles  into  English  verse  inserted 
among  your  late  papers,  I  have  ventured  to  send  you 
the  viith  chapter  of  the  Proverbs  in  a  poetical  dress. 
If  you  think  it  worthy  appearing  among  your  spe- 
culations, it  will  be  a  sufficient  reward  for  the  trou- 
ble of 

Your  constant  reader, 

A.  B.' 

"  My  son,  th'  instruction  that  my  words  impart, 
Grave  on  the  living  tablet  of  thy  heart : 
And  all  the  wholesome  precepts  that  I  give,  5" 

Observe  with  stiTctest  reverence,  and  live. 

"  Let  all  thy  homage  be  to  Wisdom  paid, 
Seek  her  protection,  and  implore  her  aid  ; 
That  she  may  keep  thy  soul  from  harm  secure, 
And  turn  thy  footsteps  from  the  harlot's  door, 
Who  with  cnrs'd  charms  lures  the  unwary  in. 
And  sooths  with  flattery  their  souls  to  sin. 

"  Once  from  my  window,  as  I  cast  mine  eye 
On  those  that  ^jassed  in  giddy  numbers  by, 
A  youth  amon<;  the  foolish  youths  I  spy'd, 
Who  took  not  sacred  Wisdom  for  his  jjuide. 

"  Just  as  the  sun  withdrew  his  cooler  light,       \ 
And  evening  soft  led  on  the  shades  of  nijiht,  ^ 

He  stole  in  co'/ert  twilii^ht  to  his  fate,  ' 

And  pass'd  the  corner  near  the  harlot's  gate ! 
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When  lo,  a  woman  comes  !- 


Loose  her  attire,  and  such  her  glaring  dress, 

As  aptly  did  the  harlot's  mind  express : 

Subtle  she  is,  and  practis'd  in  the  arts 

By  which  the  wanton  conquer  heedless  hearts  : 

Stubborn  and  loud  she  is ;  she  hates  her  home ; 

Varying  her  place  and  form,  she  loves  to  roam : 

Now  she's  within,  now  in  the  street  doth  stray, 

Now  at  each  comer  stands,  and  waits  her  prey. 

The  youth  she  seiz'd  ;  and  laying  now  aside  .  ^ 

All  modesty,  the  female's  justest  pride,  / 

She  said  with  an  embrace,  *  Here  at  my  house 

Peace-otferings  are,  this  day  I  paid  my  vows. 

I  therefore  came  abroad  to  meet  my  dear, 

And  lo,  in  happy  hour,  I  find  thee  here. 

My  chamber  I've  adorn'd,  and  o'er  my  bed 

Are  coverings  of  the  richest  tap'stry  spread, 

With  linen  it  is  deck'd  from  Egypt  brought. 

And  carvings  by  the  curious  artist  wrought ; 

It  wants  no  glad  perfume  Arabia  yields 

In  all  her  citron  groves,  and  spicy  fields ; 

Here  all  her  store  of  richest  odours  meets, 

I'll  lay  thee  in  a  wilderness  of  sweets ; 

Whatever  to  the  sense  can  grateful  be 

I  have  collected  there 1  want  but  thee. 

My  husband's  gone  a  journey  far  away,  "^ 

Much  gold  he  took  abroad,  and  long  will  stay,  5- 

He  named  for  his  return  a  distant  day.'  j 

'■'■  Upon  her  tongue  did  such  smooth  mischief  dwell, 
And  from  her  lips  such  welcome  flatt'ry  fell, 
Th'  unguarded  youth,  in  silken  fetters  tyd, 
Resign'd  his  reason,  and  with  ease  comply'd. 
Thus  does  the  ox  to  his  own  slaughter  go, 
And  thus  is  senseless  of  the  impending  blow ; 
Thus  flies  the  simple  bird  into  the  snare. 
That  skilful  fowlers  for  his  life  prepare. 
But  let  my  sons  attend.     Attend  may  they 
Whom  youthful  vigour  may  to  sin  betray ; 
Let  them  false  charmers  fly,  and  guard  their  hearts 
Against  the  wily  wanton's  pleasing  arts ; 
With  care  direct  their  steps,  nor  turn  astray 
To  tread  the  paths  of  her  deceitful  way ; 
Lest  they  too  late  of  her  fell  pow'r  complain, 
And  fall,  where  many  mightier  have  been  slaiiu" 

T. 
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PAPER    I.      ON    THE    PLEASURES    OF    THE 
IMAGINATION. 

CONTENTS. 

The  perfection  of  our  sight  above  our  other  senses.  The 
pleasures  of  tlie  imagination  arise  originally  from  sight. 
The  pleasures  of  the  imagination  divided  under  two  heads. 
The  pleasures  of  the  ihiagiuation  in  some  respects  equal  to 
those  of  the  understanding.  The  extent  of  the  pleasures 
of  tiie  imagination.  The  adviintages  a  man  receives  from 
a  relish  of  these  pleasures.  In  what  respect  they  are  pre- 
I'erable  to  those  of  the  understanding. 

Avia  Pieridum  peragro  loca,  nullius  ante 
Tiita  solo:  jurat  hitegros  accedere fonteis, 

Atijue  haurire 

LuCR.  1.  925. 

In  wild  unclear'd,  to  Muses  a  retreat, 
O'er  ground  untrod  before  I  devious  roam, 
And  deep-enamour'd  into  latent  springs 
Presume  to  peep  at  coy  virgin  Naiads. 

Our  sight  is  the  most  perfect  and  most  delightful 
of  all  our  senses.  It  fills  the  mind  with  the  largest 
variety  of  ideas,  converses  with  its  objects  at  the 
greatest  distance,  and  continues  the  longest  in  ac- 
tion without  being  tired  or  satiated  with  its  proper 
enjoyments.  The  sense  of  feeling  can  indeed  give 
us  a  notion  of  extension,  shape,  and  all  other  ideas 
that  enter  at  the  eye,  except  colours  ;  but  at  the  same 
time  it  is  very  much  straightened,  and  confined  in 
its  operations,  to  the  number,  bulk,  and  distance  of 
its  particular  objects.  Our  sight  seems  designed  to 
supply  all  these  defects,  and  may  be  considered  as 
a  more  delicate  and  diffusive  kind  of  toucli,  that 
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gpreads  itself  over  an  infinite  multitude  of  bodies, 
comprehends  the  largest  figures,  and  brings  into 
our  reach  some  of  the  most  remote  parts  of  the 
universe. 

It  is  this  sense  which  furnishes  the  imagination 
with  its  ideas ;  so  that  by  '  the  pleasures  of  the  ima- 
gination,' or  'fancy,'  (which  I  shall  use  promiscu- 
ously) I  here  mean  such  as  arise  from  visible  objects, 
either  when  we  have  them  actually  in  our  view,  or 
when  we  call  up  their  ideas  into  our  minds  by  paint- 
ings, statues,  descriptions,  or  any  the  like  occasion. 
We  cannot  indeed  have  a  single  image  in  the  fancy  "^ 
that  did  not  make  its  first  entrance  through  the 
sight ;  but  we  have  the  power  of  retaining,  altering, 
and  compounding  those  images,  which  we  have  once 
received,  into  all  the  varieties  of  picture  and  vision 
that  are  most  agreeable  to  the  imagination  :  for  by 
this  faculty  a  man  in  a  dungeon  is  capable  of  enter- 
taining himself  with  scenes  and  landscapes  more 
beautiful  than  any  that  can  be  found  in  the  whole 
compass  of  nature. 

There  are  few  words  in  the  English  language 
which  are  employed  in  a  more  loose  and  uncircum-  y 
scribed  sense  than  those  of  the  fancy  and  the  ima- 
gination. I  therefore  thought  it  necessary  to  fix  and 
determine  the  notion  of  these  two  words,  as  I  intend 
to  make  use  of  them  in  the  thread  of  my  following 
speculations,  that  the  reader  may  conceive  rightly 
what  is  the  subject  which  I  proceed  upon.  I  must 
therefore  desire  him  to  remember,  that  by  '  the 
pleasures  of  the  imagination,'  I  mean  only  such 
pleasures  as  arise  originally  from  sight,  and  that  I 
divide  these  pleasures  into  two  kinds :  my  design 
being  first  of  all  to  discourse  of  those  primary 
pleasures  of  the  imagination,  which  entirely  pro- 
ceed from  such  objects  as  are  before  our  eyes  ;  and 
in  the  next  place  to  speak  of  those  secondary  plea- 
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sures  of  the  imagination  which  flow  from  the  ideas 
of  visible  objects,  when  the  objects  are  not  actually 
before  the  eye,  but  are  called  up  into  o«f  memories, 
or  formed  into  agreeable  visions  of  things  that  are 
either  absent  or  fictitious. 

The  pleasures  of  the  imagination  taken  in  their  full 
extent,  are  not  so  gross  as  those  of  sense,  nor  so  re- 
fined as  those  of  the  understanding.  The  last  are 
indeed  more  preferable,  because  they  are  founded 
on  some  new  knowledge  or  improvement  in  the 
fnind  of  man ;  yet  it  must  be  confessed,  that  those 
of  the  imagination  are  as  great  and  as  transporting 
as  the  other.  A  beautiful  prospect  delights  the  soul 
as  much  as  a  demonstration ;  and  a  description  in 
Homer  has  charmed  more  readers  than  a  chapter  in 
Aristotle.  Besides,  the  pleasures  of  the  imagination 
liave  this  advantage  above  those  of  the  understand- 
ing, that  they  are  more  obvious,  and  more  easy  to 
be  acquired.  It  is  but  opening  the  eye,  and  the 
scene  enters.  The  colours  paint  themselves  on 
the  fancy,  with  very  little  attention  of  thought  or 
application  of  mind  in  the  beholder.  We  are  struck, 
we  know  not  how,  with  the  symmetry  of  any  thing 
we  see,  and  immediately  assent  to  the  beauty  of  an 
object,  without  inquiring  into  the  particular  causes 
and  occasions  of  it. 

A  man  of  a  polite  imagination  is  let  into  a  great 
many  pleasures  that  the  vulgar  are  not  capable  of 
receiving.  He  can  converse  with  a  picture,  and 
find  an  agreeable  companion  in  a  statue.  He  meets 
with  a  secret  refreshment  in  a  description,  and  often 
feels  a  greater  satisfaction  in  the  prospect  of  fields 
and  meadows,  than  another  does  in  the  possession. 
It  gives  him,  indeed,  a  kind  of  property  in  every 
thing  he  sees,  and  makes  the  most  rude  uncultivated 
parts  of  nature  administer  to  his  pleasures :  so  that 
he  looks  upon  the  world  as  it  were  in  another  light, 
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and  discovers  in  it  a  multitude  of  charms,  that  coti- 
ceal  themselves  from  the  generality  of  mankind. 

There  are  indeed  but  very  few  who  know  how  to 
be  idle  and  innocent,  or  have  a  relish  of  any  plea- 
sures that  are  not  criminal ;  every  diversion  they 
take  is  at  the  expense  of  some  one  virtue  or  another, 
and  their  very  first  step  out  of  business  is  into  vice 
or  folly.  A  man  should  endeavour,  therefore,  to 
make  the  sphere  of  his  innocent  pleasures  as  wide  as 
possible,  that  he  may  retire  into  them  with  safety, 
and  find  in  them  such  a  satisfaction  as  a  wise  man 
would  not  blush  to  take.  Of  this  nature  are  those 
of  the  imagination,  which  do  not  require  such  a 
bent  of  thought  as  is  necessary  to  our  more  serious 
employments,  nor,  at  the  same  time,  suffer  the  mind 
to  sink  into  that  negligence  and  remissness,  which 
are  apt  to  accompany  our  more  sensual  delights,  but, 
like  a  gentle  exercise  to  the  faculties,  awaken  them 
from  sloth  and  idleness,  without  putting  them  upon 
any  labour  or  difficulty. 

We  might  here  add,  that  the  pleasures  of  tlie 
fancy  are  more  conducive  to  health  than  those  of  the 
understanding,  which  are  worked  out  by  dint  of 
thinking,  and  attended  with  too  violent  a  labour  of 
the  brain.  Delightful  scenes,  whether  in  nature, 
painting,  or  poetry,  have  a  kindly  influence  on  the 
body,  as  well  as  the  mind ;  and  not  only  serve  to 
clear  and  brighten  the  imagination,  but  are  able  to 
disperse  grief  and  melancholy,  and  to  set  the  animal 
spirits  in  pleasing  and  agreeable  motions.  For  this 
reason  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  in  his  Essay  upon  Health, 
has  not  thought  it  improper  to  prescribe  to  his  reader 
a  poem  or  a  prospect,  where  he  particularly  dis- 
suades him  from  knotty  and  subtle  disquisitions,  and 
advises  him  to  pursue  studies  that  fill  the  mind  with 
splendid  and  illustrious  objects,  as  histories,  fables, 
and  contemplations  of  nature. 

VOL.  XII.  N 
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I  have  in  this  paper,  by  way  of  introduction,  set- 
tled the  notion  of  those  pleasures  of  the  imagination 
which  are  the  subject  of  my  present  undertaking, 
and  endeavoured,  by  several  considerations,  to  re- 
commend to  my  reader  the  pursuit  of  those  pleasures. 
I  shall  in  my  next  paper  examine  the  several  sources 
from  whence  these  pleasures  are  derived. 

O. 
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The  work,  divided  aptly,  shorter  grows, 

I  SHALL  first  consider  those  pleasures  of  the  imagin- 
ation which  arise  from  the  actual  view  and  survey 
of  outward  objects :  and  these,  I  think,  all  proceed 
from  the  sight  of  what  is  great,  uncommon,  or 
beautiful.  There  may,  indeed,  be  something  so 
terrible  or  offensive,  that  the  horror  or  loathsome- 
ness of  an  object  may  overbear  the  pleasure  which 
results  from  its  greatness,  novelty,  or  beauty ;  but 
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still  there  will  be  such  a  mixture  of  delight  in  the 
very  disgust  it  gives  us,  as  any  of  these  three  qua- 
lifications are  most  conspicuous  and  prevaihng. 

By  greatness,  I  do  not  only  mean  the  bulk  of  any 
single  object,  but  the  largeness  of  a  whole  view, 
considered  as  one  entire  piece.  Such  are  the  pros- 
pects of  an  open  champaign  country,  a  vast  unculti- 
vated desert,  of  huge  heaps  of  mountains,  high  rocks 
and  precipices,  or  a  wide  expanse  of  waters,  where 
we  are  not  struck  with  the  novelty  or  beauty  of  the 
sight,  but  with  that  rude  kind  of  magnificence  which 
appears  in  many  of  these  stupendous  works  of  Na- 
ture. Our  imagination  loves  to  be  filled  with  an 
object,  or  to  grasp  at  any  thing  that  is  too  big  for 
its  capacity.  We  are  flung  into  a  pleasing  astonish- 
ment at  such  unbounded  views,  and  feel  a  delightful 
stillness  and  amazement  in  the  soul  at  the  apprehen- 
sion of  them.  The  mind  of  man  naturally  hates 
every  thing  that  looks  like  a  restraint  upon  it,  and  is 
apt  to  fancy  itself  under  a  sort  of  confinement,  when 
the  sight  is  pent  up  in  a  narrow  compass,  and  short- 
ened on  every  side  by  the  neighbourhood  of  walls  or 
mountains.  On  the  contrary,  a  spacious  horizon  is 
an  image  of  liberty,  where  the  eye  has  room  to  range 
abroad,  to  expatiate  at  large  on  the  immensity  of  its 
views,  and  to  lose  itself  aaiklst  the  variety  of  objects 
that  offer  themselves  to  its  observation.  Such  wide 
and  undetermined  prospects  are  as  pleasing  to  the 
fancy  as  the  speculations  of  eternity  or  infinitude  are 
to  the  understanding.  But  if  there  be  a  beauty  or 
unconimonntss  joined  with  this  grandeur,  as  in  a 
troubled  ocean,  a  heaven  adorned  with  stars  and 
meteors,  or  a  spacious  landscape  cut  out  into  rivers, 
woods,  rocks,  and  meadows,  the  pleasure  still 
grows  upon  us,  as  it  arises  from  more  than  a  single 
principle. 

n2 
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Every  thing  that  is  new  or  uncommon  raises  a 
pleasure  in  the  imagination,  because  it  fills  the  soul 
with  an  agreeable  surprise,  gratifies  its  curiosity,  aiid 
gives  it  an  idea  of  which  it  was  not  before  possessed. 
We  are  indeed  so  often  conversant  with  one  set  of 
objects,  and  tired  out  with  so  many  repeated  shows 
of  the  same  things,  that  whatever  is  new  or  uncom- 
mon contributes  a  little  to  vary  human  life,  and  to 
divert  our  minds,  for  a  while,  with  the  strangeness 
of  its  appearance.  It  serves  us  for  a  kind  of  refresh- 
ment, and  takes  off  from  that  satiety  we  are  apt  to 
complain  of,  in  our  usual  and  ordinary  entertain- 
ments. It  is  this  that  bestows  charms  on  a  monster, 
and  makes  even  the  imperfections  of  nature  please 
us.  It  is  this  that  recommends  variety,  where  the 
mind  is  every  instant  called  off  to  something  new, 
and  the  attention  not  suffered  to  dwell  too  long, 
and  waste  itself  on  any  particular  object.  It  is  this, 
likewise,  that  improves  what  is  great  or  beautiful, 
and  makes  it  afford  the  mind  a  double  entertain- 
ment. Groves,  fields,  and  meadows,  are  at  any 
season  of  the  year  pleasant  to  look  upon,  but  never 
so  much  as  in  the  opening  of  the  spring,  when  they 
are  all  new  and  fresh,  with  their  first  gloss  upon 
them,  and  not  yet  too  much  accustomed  and  familiar 
to  the  eye.  For  this  reason  there  is  nothing  that 
more  enlivens  a  prospect  than  rivers,  jetteaus,  or 
falls  of  water,  where  the  scene  is  perpetually  shift- 
ing, and  entertaining  the  sight  every  moment  with 
something  that  is  new.  We  are  quickly  tired  with 
looking  upon  hills  and  valleys,  where  every  thing 
continues  fixed  and  settled  in  the  same  place  and 
posture,  but  find  our  thoughts  a  little  agitated  and 
relieved  at  the  sight  of  such  objects  as  are  ever  in 
motion,  and  sliding  away  from  beneath  the  eye  of 
the  beholder. 
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But  there  is  nothing  that  makes  its  way  more 
directly  to  the  soul  than  beauty,  which  immediately 
diffuses  a  secret  satisfaction  and  complacency  through 
the  imagination,  and  gives  a  finishing  to  any  thing 
that  is  great  or  uncommon.  The  very  first  disco- 
very of"  it  strikes  the  mind  with  an  inward  joy,  and 
spreads  a  cheerfulness  and  delight  through  all  its  fa- 
culties. There  is  not  perhaps  any  real  beauty  or  de- 
formity more  in  one  piece  of  matter  than  another, 
because  we  might  have  been  so  made,  that  whatso- 
ever now  appears  loathsome  to  us  might  have  shewn 
itself  agreeable ;  but  we  find  by  experience  that 
there  are  several  modifications  of  matter,  which  the 
mind,  without  any  previous  consideration,  pronounces 
at  first  sight  beautiful  or  deformed.  Thus  we  see 
that  every  different  species  of  sensible  creatures 
has  its  different  notions  of  beauty,  and  that  each  of 
them  is  most  affected  with  the  beauties  of  its  own 
kind.  This  is  no  where  more  remarkable  than  in 
birds  of  the  same  shape  and  proportion,  where  we 
often  see  the  male  determined  in  his  courtship  by 
the  single  grain  or  tincture  of  a  feather,  and  never 
discovering  any  charms  but  in  the  colour  of  its 
species. 

'  Scit  ihalamo  sertarefidem,  sancta.tqve  veretur 
ConnubU  leges ;  non  ilium  in  pectore  cuiulor 
Solicilat  ?iiveus  ;  ncque  pravitm  accendit  amorem 
Splcndidn  lanugo,  vel  hunesta  in  rertice  crista, 
Purjnireusve  nitor  pennurum  ;  ast  agmina  late 
Fwrninea  explorut  cantiis,  maculasque  requirit 
Coguatas,  paribusqiie  interlita  corpora  gvttis: 
Nifiueret,  pictis  sylcam  circum  undique  monstris 
Cnnfusnm  nsjiiccrcs  vulgo  partusquc  bi/ormcs, 
Et  genus  nmbiguum,  et  veneris  monumenta  n^anda. 

'  Mine  mcrula  in  vigros  se  oblecfat  nigra  marito, 
Hitic  socium  lascivu  petit  Philomela  canorum, 
Agnoscitque  pares  sonitus,  hinc  noctna  tetram 
Laniiicm  ulurwR,  et  glaucos  miralur  ocdlv$, 

a  3 
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Nempe  sibi  semper  constat,  erescitque  quottttmitt 
iMcida  progenies,  castas  corifessa  parcntes  ; 
Dum  virides  inter  saltus  lucosque  sonoros 
Vere  novo  exultat,  plumasque  decora  juventug 
Explicat  ad  solem  pairiisque  coloribus  ardet  *.' 

1^  '  The  feather'd  husband,  to  his  partner  true, 

t        Preserves  connubial  rites  inviolate. 

With  cold  indiiference  every  charm  he  sees, 

The  milky  whiteness  of  the  stately  neck, 

The  shining  dovtrn,  proud  crest,  and  purple  wings  : 

But  cautious  with  a  searching  eye  explores 

The  female  tribes,  his  proper  mate  to  find, 

"With  kindred  colours  mark'd  ;  did  he  not  so, 

The  grove  with  painted  monsters  would  abound, 

Th'  ambiguous  product  of  unnatural  love. 

The  blackbird  hence  selects  her  sooty  spouse;  " 

The  nightingale,  her  musical  compeer, 

Lur'd  by  the  well-known  voice  ;  the  bird  of  night, 

Smit  with  his  dusky  wings  and  greenish  eyes, 

Woos  his  dun  paramour.    The  beauteous  race 

Speak  the  chaste  loves  of  their  progenitors  j 

"When  by  the  spring  invited,  tliey  exult 

In  woods  and  fields,  and  to  the  sun  unfold 

Their  plumes,  that  with  paternal  colours  glow.' 

There  is  a  second  kind  of  beauty  that  we  find  in 
the  several  products  of  art  and  nature,  which  does 
not  work  in  the  imagination  with  that  warmth  and 
violence  as  the  beauty  that  appears  in  our  proper 
species,  but  is  apt  however  to  raise  in  us  a  secret  de- 
light, and  a  kind  of  fondness  for  the  places  or  ob- 
jects in  which  we  discover  it.  This  consists  either 
in  the  gaiety  or  variety  of  colours,  in  the  symmetry 
and  proportion  of  parts,  in  the  arrangement  and  dis- 
position of  bodies,  or  in  a  just  mixture  and  concur- 
rence of  all  together.  Among  these  several  kinds  of 
beauty  the  eye  takes  most  delight  in  colours.  We 
no  where  meet  with  a  more  glorious  or  pleasing  show 

•  It  would  seem,  from  his  manner  of  introducing  them,  Ihitt. 
Mr.  Addison  was  himself  the  natfaor  of  these  fine  verses. 
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in  nature,  than  what  appears  in  the  heavens  at  the 
rising  and  setting  of  the  sun,  which  is  wholly  made 
up  of  those  different  stains  of  light  that  shew  them- 
selves in  clouds  of  a  different  situation.  For  this 
reason  we  find  the  poets,  who  are  always  addressing 
themselves  to  the  imagination,  borrowing  more  of 
their  epithets  from  colours,  than  from  any  other  vj 
topic. 

As  the  fancy  delights  in  every  thing  that  is  great, 
strange,  or  beautiful,  and  is  still  more  pleased  the 
more  it  finds  of  these  perfections  in  the  same  object, 
"so  is  it  capable  of  receiving  a  new  satisfaction  by  the 
assistance  of  another  sense.  Thus,  any  continued 
sound,  as  the  music  of  birds,  or  a  fall  of  water,  awa- 
kens every  moment  the  mind  of  the  beholder,  and 
makes  him  more  attentive  to  the  several  beauties  of 
the  place  that  lie  before  him.  Thus,  if  there  arises 
a  fragrancy  of  smells  or  perfumes,  they  heighten  the 
pleasures  of  the  imagination,  and  make  even  the  co- 
lours and  verdure  of  the  landscape  appear  more  agree- 
able ;  for  the  ideas  of  both  senses  recommend  each 
other,  and  are  pleasanter  together  than  when  they  en- 
ter the  mind  separately  :  as  the  different  colours  of  a 
picture,  when  they  are  well  disposed,  set  off  one  ano- 
ther, and  receive  an  additional  beauty  from  the  ad- 
vantage of  their  situation.  O. 
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Caum  latet,  vis  est  notissima 

Ovid.  Met.  ix.  207. 

The  cause  is  secret,  but  tk'  eCFect  is  known. 

AuUISOM. 

Though  in  yesterday's  paper  we  considered  how 
every  thing  that  is  great,  new,  or  beautiful,  is  apt 
to  affect  the  imagination  with  pleasure,  we  must 
own  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  assign  the  neces- 
sary cause  of  this  pleasure,  because  we  know  neither 
the  nature  of  an  idea,  nor  the  substance  of  a  human 
soul,  which  might  help  us  to  discover  the  conformity 
or  disagreeableness  of  the  one  to  the  other ;  and 
therefore,  for  want  of  such  a  light,  all  that  we  can 
do  in  speculations  of  this  kind,  is  to  reflect  on  those 
operations  of  the  soul  that  are  most  agreeable,  and 
to  range,  under  their  proper  heads,  what  is  pleasing 
or  displeasing  to  the  mind,  without  being  able  to 
trace  out  the  several  necessary  and  efficient  causes 
from  whence  the  pleasure  or  displeasure  arises. 

Final  causes  lie  more  bare  and  open  to  our  obser- 
vation, as  there  are  often  a  greater  variety  that  be- 
long to  the  same  effect ;  and  these,  though  they  are 
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not  altogether  so  satisfactory,  are  generally  more 
useful  than  the  other,  as  they  give  us  greater  occa- 
sion of  admiring  the  goodness  and  wisdom  of  the 
first  Contriver. 

One  of  the  final  causes  of  our  delight  in  any  thing 
that  is  great  may  be  this.  The  Supreme  Author  of 
our  being  has  so  formed  the  soul  of  man,  that  no- 
thing but  himself  can  be  its  last,  adequate,  and  pro- 
per happiness.  Because,  therefore,  a  great  part  of 
our  happiness  must  arise  from  the  contemplation  of 
his  being,  that  he  might  give  our  souls  a  just  relish 
of  such  a  contemplation,  he  has  made  them  natu- 
rally delight  in  the  apprehension  of  what  is  great  or 
unlimited.  Our  admiration,  which  is  a  very  pleasing 
motion  of  the  mind,  immediately  rises  at  the  consi- 
deration of  any  object  that  takes  up  a  great  deal  of 
room  in  the  fancy,  and,  by  consequence,  will  im- 
prove into  the  highest  pitch  of  astonishment  and  de- 
votion when  we  contemplate  his  nature,  that  is  nei- 
ther circumscribed  by  time  nor  place,  nor  to  be  com- 
prehended by  the  largest  capacity  of  a  created  being. 

He  has  annexed  a  secret  pleasure  to  the  idea  of 
any  thing  that  is  new  or  uncommon,  that  he  might 
encourage  us  in  the  pursuit  after  knowledge,  and 
engage  us  to  search  into  the  wonders  of  his  crea- 
tion ;  for  every  new  idea  brings  such  a  pleasure 
along  with  it,  as  rewards  any  pains  we  have  taken  in 
its  acquisition,  and  consequently  seijves  as  a  motive 
to  put  us  upon  fresh  discoveries. 

He  has  made  every  thing  that  is  beautiful  in  our 
own  species  pleasant,  that  all  creatures  might  be 
tempted  to  multiply  their  kind,  and  fill  the  world 
with  inhabitants ;  for  it  is  very  remarkable,  that 
wherever  nature  is  crossed  in  the  production  of  a 
monster  (the  result  of  any  unnatural  mixture),  the 
breed  is  incapable  of  propagating  its  likeness,  and 
of  founding  a  new  order  of  creatures  :  so  that,  un- 
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less  all  animals  were  allured  by  the  beauty  of  their 
own  species,  generation  would  be  at  an  end,  and  the 
earth  unpeopled. 

In  the  last  place,  he  has  made  every  thing  that  is 
beautiful  in  all  other  objects  pleasant,  or  rather  has 
made  so  many  objects  appear  beautiful,  that  he 
might  render  the  whole  creation  more  gay  and  de- 
lightful. He  has  given  almost  every  thing  about 
us  the  power  of  raising  an  agreeable  idea  in  the 
imagination  :  so  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  behold 
his  works  with  coldness  or  indifference,  and  to  sur- 
vey so  many  beauties  without  a  secret  satisfaction 
and  complacency.  Things  would  make  but  a  poor 
appearance  to  the  eye,  if  we  saw  them  only  in  their 
proper  figures  and  motions :  and  what  reason  can 
we  assign  for  their  exciting  in  us  many  of  those 
ideas  which  are  different  from  any  thing  that  exists 
in  the  objects  themselves  (for  such  are  light  and  co- 
lours), were  it  not  to  add  supernumerary  ornaments 
.to  the  universe,  and  make  it  more  agreeable  to  the 
imagination  ?  We  are  every  where  entertained  with 
pleasing  shows  and  apparitions  ;  we  discover  ima- 
ginary glories  in  the  heavens,  and  in  the  earth,  and 
see  some  of  this  visionary  beauty  poured  out  upon 
the  whole  creation  :  but  what  a  rough  unsightly 
sketch  of  nature  should  we  be  entertained  with,  did 
all  her  colouring  disappear,  and  the  several  distinc- 
tions of  light  and  shade  vanish  ?  In  short,  our  souls 
are  at  present  delightfully  lost  and  bewildered  in  a 
pleasing  delusion,  and  we  walk  about  like  the  en- 
chanted hero  of  a  romance,  who  sees  beautiful  cas- 
tles, woods,  and  meadows ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
hears  the  warbling  of  birds,  and  the  purling  of 
streams ;  but  upon  the  finishing  of  some  secret  spell 
the  fantastic  scene  breaks  up,  and  the  disconsolate 
knight  finds  himself  on  a  barren  heath,  or  in  a  soli- 
tary desert.  It  is  not  improbable  that  something  like 
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this  may  be  the  state  of  the  soul  after  its  first 
separation,  in  respect  of  the  images  it  will  receive 
from  matter  ;  though  indeed  the  ideas  of  colours  are 
so  pleasing  and  beautiful  in  the  imagination,  that  it 
is  possible  the  soul  will  not  be  deprived  of  them,  but 
perhaps  find  them  excited  by  some  other  occasional 
cause,  as  they  are  at  present  by  the  different  impres- 
sions of  the  subtle  matter  on  the  organ  of  sight. 

I  have  here  supposed  that  my  reader  is  acquainted 
witli  that  great  modern  discovery,  which  is  at  present 
universally  acknowledged  by  all  the  inquirers  into 
natural  philosophy  :  namely,  that  light  and  colours, 
as  apprehended  by  the  imagination  are  only  ideas 
in  the  mind,  and  not  qualities  that  have  any  exist- 
ence in  matter.  As  this  is  a  truth  which  has  been 
proved  incontestably  by  many  modern  philosophers, 
and  is  indeed  one  of  the  finest  speculations  in  that 
science,  if  the  English  reader  would  see  the  notioja 
explained  at  large,  he  may  find  it  in  the  eighth  chap- 
ter of  the  second  book  of  Mr.  Locke's  Essay  on 
Human  Understanding.  O. 


TheJoUoiKiing  letter  of  Steele  to  Addison  is  reprinted 
here  Jirom  the  original  edition  of  the  Spectator  in 
folio. 

<  MR.  SPECTATOR,  June  24, 1712- 

*  I  WOULD  not  divert  the  course  of  your 
discourses,  when  you  seem  bent  upon  obliging  the 
world  with  a  train  of  thinking,  which,  rightly  at- 
tended to,  may  render  the  life  of  every  man  who 
reads  it  more  easy  and  happy  for  the  future. 
The  pleasures  of  the  imagination  are  what  bewilder 
life,  when  reason  and  judgment  do  not  interpose  ; 
it  is  therefore  a  worthy  action  in  you  to  look  care- 
fully into  the  powers  of  fancy,  that  other  men,  from 
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the  knowledge  of  them,  may  improve  their  joys,  and 
allay  their  griefs,  by  a  just  use  of  that  faculty.  I 
say,  sir,  I  would  not  interrupt  you  in  the  progress 
of  this  discourse  ;  but  if  you  will  do  rae  the  favour 
of  inserting  this  letter  in  your  next  paper,  you  wili 
do  some  service  to  the  public,  though  not  in  so  noble 
a  way  of  obliging,  as  that  of  improving  their  minds. 
Allow  me,  sir,  to  acquaint  you  with  a  design  (of 
which  I  am  partly  author),  though  it  tends  to  no 
greater  a  good  than  that  of  getting  money.  I  should 
not  hope  for  the  favour  of  a  philosopher  m  this  mat- 
ter, if  it  were  not  attempted  under  all  the  restrictions 
which  you  sages  put  upon  private  acquisitions.  The 
first  purpose  which  every  good  man  is  to  propose  to 
himself,  is  the  service  of  his  prince  and  country ; 
after  that  is  done,  he  cannot  add  to  himself,  but  he 
must  also  be  beneficial  to  them.  This  scheme  of 
gain  is  not  only  consistent  with  that  end,  but  has  its 
very  being  in  subordination  to  it ;  for  no  man  can 
be  a  gainer  here  but  at  the  same  time  he  himself, 
or  some  other,  must  succeed  in  their  dealings  with 
the  government.  It  is  called  *  The  Multiplication 
Table,'  and  is  so  far  calculated  for  the  immediate 
service  of  her  Majesty,  that  the  same  person  who 
is  fortunate  in  the  lottery  of  the  state  may  re- 
ceive yet  further  advantage  in  this  table.  And 
I  am  sure  nothing  can  be  more  pleasing  to  her 
gracious  temper  than  to  find  out  additional  methods 
of  increasing  their  good  fortune  who  adventure  any 
thing  in  her  service,  or  laying  occasions  for  others 
to  become  capable  of  serving  their  country  who  are 
at  present  in  too  low  circumstances  to  exert  them- 
selves. The  manner  of  executing  the  design  is  by 
giving  out  receipts  for  half  guineas  received,  which 
shall  entitle  the  fortunate  bearer  to  certain  sums  in 
the  table,  as  is  set  forth  at  large  in  the  proposals 
printed  the  23d  instant.    There  is  another  circura- 
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stance  in  this  design  which  gives  me  hopes  of  your 
favour  to  it,  and  that  is  what  Tally  advises,  to  wit, 
that  the  benefit  is  made  as  diffusive  as  possible. 
Every  one  that  has  half  a  guinea  is  put  into  the  pos- 
sibility, from  that  small  sum,  to  raise  himself  an 
easy  fortune :  when  these  little  parcels  of  wealth 
are,  as  it  were,  thus  thrown  back  again  into  the  re- 
donation  of  Providence,  we  are  to  expect  that  some 
who  live  under  hardships  or  obscurity  may  be  pro- 
duced to  the  world  in  the  figure  they  deserve  by 
this  means.  I  doubt  not  but  this  last  argument 
will  have  force  with  you;  and  I  cannot  add  another 
to  it,  but  what  your  severity  will,  1  fear,  very  little 
regard,  which  is,  that  I  am, 

Sir, 
Your  greatest  admirer, 

HICIIARD    STEELE. 


VOL.  XU. 
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NH14..    WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  25,  1712. 


PAPER    IV. 
ON    THE    PLEASURES    OF    THE    IMAGINATION. 

CONTENTS. 

The  works  of  nature  more  pleasant  to  the  imagination  tliau 
those  of  art.  The  works  of  nature  still  more  pleasant,  the 
more  they  resemble  those  of  art.  The  works  of  art  more 
pleasant,  the  more  they  resemble  those  of  nature.  Our  Eng- 
lish plantations  and  gardens  considered  in  the  foregoing 
light. 

Alterius  sic 

Altera  poscit  upon  res,  et  conjurat  amice. 

HoR.  Ars  Poet.  v.  410. 

But  mutually  they  need  each  other's  help. 

Roscommon. 

If  we  consider  the  works  of  nature  and  art  as  they 
are  quahfied  to  entertain  the  imagination,  we  shall 
find  the  last  very  defective,  in  comparison  of  the 
former ;  for  though  they  may  sometimes  appear  as 
beautiful  or  strange,  they  can  have  nothing  in  them 
of  that  vastness  and  immensity,  which  afford  so  great 
an  entertainment  to  the  mind  of  the  beholder.  The 
one  may  be  as  polite  and  delicate  as  the  other,  but 
can  never  shew  herself  so  august  and  magnificent  in 
the  design.  There  is  something  more  bold  and  mas- 
terly in  the  rough  careless  strokes  of  nature,  than  in 
the  nice  touches  and  enlbellishments  of  art.  The 
beauties  of  the  most  stately  garden  or  palace  lie  in  a 
narrow  compass,  the  imagination  innnediately  runs 
them  over,  and  requires  something  else  to  gratify 
her ;  but  in  the  wide  fields  of  nature,  the  sight 
wanders  up  and  down  without  confinement,  and  is 
fed  with  an  infinite  variety  of  images,  without  any 
certain  stint  or  number.     For  this  reason  we  always 
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find  the  poet  in  love  with  the  country  life,  where 
nature  appears  in  the  greatest  perfection,  and  fur- 
nishes out  all  those  scenes  that  are  most  apt  to  de- 
light the  imagination. 

'  Scriptorum  choi'ua  omnis  amat  nemtis,  etfugit  urbes.' 

HoR.  2  Ep.  ii.  77. 

* To  grottos  and  to  groves  we  run. 

To  ease  and  silence,  ev'ry  Muse's  son.' 

Pope. 

'  Htc  secura  qiiies,  et  nescia  fallere  vita, 
Dires  opuin  rurianim  ;  hlc  latis  otiafundis, 
Speluuccr,  lirique  lacm ;  htcfiigida  Tempe, 
Mugitusque  bourn,  inoUesque  sub  arbore  somni.' 

ViRG.  Georg.  ii.  ^67. 

'  Hero  easy  quiet,  a  secure  retreat, 

A  harmless  life  that  knows  not  how  to  cheat, 

With  home  bred  plenty  the  ri(;h  owner  hless, 

And  rural  pleasures  crown  liis  happiness. 

Unve\'d  witli  quarrels,  und!st.ul)'d  with  noise. 

The  country  king  his  peacel'nl  realm  enjoys: 

Cool  grots,  and  living  lakes,  the  flow'ry  pride 

Of  meads,  and  streams  that  through  the  valley  glide  ; 

And  shady  groves  that  easy  sleep  invite, 

And,  after  toilsome  days,  a  sweet  repose  at  night.' 

Dryde\. 

But  though  there  are  several  of  those  wild  scenes, 
that  are  more  delightful  than  any  artificial  shows, 
yet  we  find  the  works  of  nature  still  more  pleasant, 
the  more  they  resemble  those  of  art:  for  in  this  case 
our  pleasure  rises  from  a  double  principle;  from  the 
agreeableness  of  the  objects  to  the  eye,  and  from 
their  similitude  to  other  objects.  We  are  pleased  as 
well  with  comparing  their  beauties,  as  with  surve)'^- 
ing  them,  and  can  represent  them  to  our  minds, 
either  as  copies  or  originals.  Hence  it  is  that  we  tal«e 
delight  in  a  prospect  which  is  well  laid  out,  and  di- 
versified with  fields  and  meadows,  woods  and  rivers  ; 
in  those  accidental  landscapes  of  trees,  clouds,  and 
cities,  that  are  sometimes  found  in  the  veins  of 
o2 
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marble;  in  the  curious  fret-worl£  of  rocks  and  grot- 
tos ;  and,  in  a  word,  in  any  thing  that  hath  such  a 
variety  or  regularity  as  may  seem  the  effect  of  de- 
sign in  what  we  call  the  works  of  chance. 

If  the  products  of  nature  rise  in  value  according 
as  they  more  or  less  resemble  those  of  art,  we  may 
be  sure  that  artificial  works  receive  a  greater  ad- 
vantage from  their  resemblance  of  such  as  are  na- 
tural;  because  here  the  similitude  is  not  only  plea- 
sant, but  the  pattern  more  perfect.  The  prettiest 
landscape  I  ever  saw,  was  one  drawn  on  the  walls 
of  a  dark  room,  which  stood  opposite  on  one  side  to 
a  pavigable  river,  and  on  the  other  to  a  park.  The 
experiment  is  very  common  in  optics.  Here  you 
might  discover  the  waves  and  fluctuations  of  the 
water  in  strong  and  proper  colours,  with  the  picture 
of  a  ship  entering  at  one  end,  and  sailing  by  degrees 
through  the  whole  piece.  On  another  there  ap- 
peared the  green  shadows  of  trees,  waving  to  and 
fro  with  the  wind,  and  herds  of  deer  among  them 
in  miniature,  leaping  about  upon  the  wall.  I  must 
confess  the  novelty  of  such  a  sight  may  be  one  oc- 
casion of  Its  pleasantness  to  the  imagination ;  but 
certainly  its  chief  reason  is  its  nearest  resemblance 
to  nature,  as  it  does  not  only,  like  other  pictures, 
give  the  colour  and  figure,  but  the  motion  of  the 
things  it  represents. 

We  have  before  observed,  that  there  is  generally 
in  nature  something  more  grand  and  august  than 
what  we  meet  with  in  the  curiosities  of  art.  When, 
therefore,  we  see  this  imitated  in  any  measure,  it 
gives  us  a  nobler  and  more  exalted  kind  of  pleasure 
than  what  we  receive  from  the  nicer  and  more  ac- 
curate productions  of  art.  On  this  account  our  Eng- 
lish gardens  are  not  so  entertaining  to  the  fancy  as 
those  in  France  and  Italy,  where  we  see  a  large  ex- 
tent of  ground  covered  over  with  an  agreeable  mix- 
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ture  of  garden  and  forest,  which  represent  every 
where  an  artificial  rudeness,  much  more  charming 
than  that  neatness  and  elegancy  which  we  meet  with 
in  those  of  our  own  country.     It  miglit  mdeed  be  of 
ill  consequence  to  the  public,  as  well  as  unprofitable 
to  private  persons,  to  alienate  so  much  ground  from 
pasturage  and  the  plough,  in  many  parts  of  a  coun- 
try that  is  so  well  peopled,  and  cultivated  to  a  far 
greater  advantage.      But  why  may  not   a  whole 
estate  be  thrown  into  a  kind  of  garden  by  frequent 
plantations,  that  may  turn  as  much  to  the  profit  as 
the  pleasure  of  the  owner?    A  marsh  overgrown 
with  willows,  or  a  mountain  shaded  with  oaks,  are 
not  only  more  beautiful  but  more  beneficial,  than 
Avhen  they  lie  bare  and  unadorned.     Fields  of  corn 
make  a  pleasant  prospect ;  and  if  the  walks  were  a 
little  taken  care  of  that  lie  between  them,  if  the 
natural  embroidery   of  the  meadows  were  helped 
and  improved  by  some  small  additions   of  art,  and 
the   several    rows   of  edges   set  off  by  trees   and 
flowers  that  the  soil  was  capable   of  receiving,  a 
man  might  make  a  pretty  landscape  of  his  own  pos- 
sessions. 

Writers  who  have  given  us  an  account  of  China, 
tell  us  the  inhabitants  of  that  country  laugh  at  the 
plantations  of  our  Europeans,  which  are  laid  out  by 
the  rule  and  line ;  because  they  say,  any  one  may 
place  trees  in  equal  rows  and  uniform  figures.  They 
choose  rather  to  shew  a  genius  in  works  of  this  na- 
ture, and  therefore  always  conceal  the  art  by  which 
they  direct  themselves.  They  have  a  word,  it  seems, 
in  their  language,  by  which  they  express  the  parti- 
cular beauty  of  a  plantation  that  thus  strikes  the 
imagination  at  first  sight,  without  discovering  what 
it  is  that  has  so  agreeable  an  effect.  Our  Britisii 
gardeners,  on  the  contrary,  instead  of  humouring 
nature,  love  to  deviate  from  it  as  much  as  possible. 
o3 
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Our  trees  rise  in  cones,  globes,  and  pyramids.  We 
see  the  marks  of  the  scissors  upon  every  plant  and 
bush.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  singular  in  my 
opinion,  but,  for  my  own  part,  I  would  rather  look 
upon  a  tree  in  all  its  luxuriancy  and  diffusion  of 
boughs  and  branches,  than  when  it  is  thus  cut 
and  trimmed  into  a  mathematical  figure ;  and 
cannot  but  fancy  that  an  orchard  in  flower  looks 
infinitely  more  delightful  than  all  the  little  laby- 
rinths of  the  most  finished  parterre.  But,  as  our 
great  modellers  of  gardens  have  their  magazines  of 
plants  to  dispose  of,  it  is  very  natural  for  t^em  to 
tear  up  all  the  beautiful  plantations  of  fruit-trees, 
and  contrive  a  plan  that  may  most  turn  to  their 
own  profit,  in  taking  oif  their  evergreens,  and  the 
h'ke  moveable  plants,  with  which  their  shops  are 
plentifully  stocked.  O. 
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N-'ilS.     THURSDAY,  JUNE  26,  1712. 


PAPER    V. 
ON    THE    PLEASURES    OF    THE    IMAGINATION. 

CONTEXTS. 

Of  architecture,  as  it  affects  the  imagination.  Greatness  in 
architecture  relates  either  to  the  bulk  or  to  the  manner. 
Greatness  of  bulk  m  the  ancient  orienral  buildings.  The 
ancient  accounts  of  these  buildings  continned,  1.  From  the 
advantages  for  raising  such  works,  in  the  tirst  ages  of  the 
world,  and  in  eastern  climates ;  '2.  From  several  of  them 
which  are  still  extant.  Instances  how  greatness  of  manner 
affects  the  nnaginalion.  A  French  author's  observations 
on  this  subject.  Why  concave  and  convex  figures  give  a 
greatness  of  manner  to  works  of  architecture.  Every  thing 
that  pleases  the  imagination  in  architecture,  is  either  great, 
beautiful,  or  new. 

jidde  tot  egregias  tirbes,  operumque  lahorcm. 

ViRG.  Georg.  ii.  155. 

Witness  our  cities  of  illustrious  name. 
Their  costly  labour,  and  stupendous  frame. 

Dryde\. 

Having  already  shewn  how  the  fancy  is  affected 
by  the  works  of  nature,  and  afterwards  considered 
in  general  both  the  works  of  nature  and  of  art,  how 
they  mutually  assist  and  complete  each  other  in 
forming  such  scenes  and  prospects  as  are  most  apt 
to  delight  the  mind  of  the  beholder,  I  shall  in  this 
paper  throw  together  some  reflections  on  that  par-, 
ticular  art,  which  has  a  more  immediate  tendency, 
than  any  other,  to  produce  those  primary  pleasures 
of  the  imagination  which  have  hitherto  been  the 
subject  of  this  discourse.  The  art  I  mean  is  that 
of  architecture,  which  I  shall  consider  only  with 
regard  to  the  light  in  which  the  foregoing  specula- 
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tions  have  placed  it,  without  entering  into  those 
rules  and  maxims  which  the  great  masters  of  archi- 
tecture have  laid  down,  and  explained  at  large  in 
numberless  treatises  upon  that  subject. 

Greatness  in  the  works  of  architecture,  may  be 
considered  as  relating  to  the  bulk  and  body  of  the 
structure,  or  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  built. 
As  for  the  first,  we  find  the  ancients,  especially 
among  the  eastern  nations  of  the  world,  infinitely 
superior  to  the  moderns. 

Not  to  mention  the  tower  of  Babel,  of  which  an 
old  author  says,  there  were  the  foundations  to  be 
seen    in  his   time,    which    looked    like  a    spacious 
mountain;    what    could    be    more   noble  than    the 
walls    of  Babylon,    its    hanging  gardens,    and    its 
temple  to  Jupiter  Belus,  that  rose  a  mile  high  by 
eight  several  stories,  each  story  a  furlong  in  height, 
and  on  the  top  of  which  was  the  Babylonian  ob- 
servatory?    I  might  here,  likewise,  take  notice  of 
the  huge  rock  that  was  cut  into  the  figure  of  Se- 
miramis,   with  the  smaller  rocks  that  lay  by  it  in 
the  shape  of  tributary  kings:  the  prodigious  basin, 
or    artificial  lake,    which   took    in    the  whole  Eu- 
phrates, till  such  time  as  a  new  canal  was  formed 
for  its  reception,  with  the  several  trenches  thi-ough 
which  that  river  was  conveyed.     I  know  there  are 
persons  who  look  upon  some  of  these  wonders  of 
art  as  fabulous;  but  1  cannot  find  any  grounds  for 
such  a  suspicion  ;    unless    it  be    that   we  have  no 
such  works  among  us  at  present.     There  were  in- 
deed many  greater  advantages  for  building  in  those 
times,    and  in  that  part   of  the  world,    th;  n  have 
been    met   with    ever    since.     The   earth    was  ex- 
tremely fruitful ;  men  lived  generally  on  pasturage, 
which  requires  a   much  smaller  number  of   hands 
than  agriculture.    There  were  few  trades  to  employ 
the  busy  part  of  mankind,   and  fewer  arts  and 
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sciences  to  give  work  to  men  of  speculative  tem- 
pers ;  and,  what  is  more  than  all  the  rest,  the  prince 
was  absolute ;  feo  that,  when  he  went  to  war,  he 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  whole  people ;  as 
we  find  Semiramis  leading  her  three  millions  to 
the  field,  and  yet  overpowered  by  the  number  of 
her  enemies.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  when 
she  was  at  peace,  and  turned  her  thoughts  on 
building,  that  she  could  accomplish  such  great 
works,  with  such  a  prodigious  multitude  of  la- 
bourers :  besides  that  in  her  climate  there  was  small 
interruption  of  frosts  and  winters,  which  make  the 
northern  workmen  lie  half  the  year  idle.  I  might 
mention  too,  among  the  benefits  of  the  climate, 
what  historians  say  of  the  earth,  that  it  sweated  out 
a  bitumen,  or  natural  kind  of  mortar,  which  is 
doubtless  the  same  with  that  mentioned  in  holy  writ, 
as  contributing  to  the  structure  of  Babel :  '  Slime 
they  used  instead  of  mortar.' 

In  Egypt  we  still  see  their  pyramids,  which 
answer  to  the  descriptions  that  have  been  made  of 
them ;  and  I  question  not  but  a  traveller  might 
find  out  some  remains  of  the  labyrinth  that  co- 
vered a  whole  province,  and  had  a  hundred  tem- 
ples disposed  among  its  several  quarters  and  di- 
visions. 

The  wall  of  China  is  one  of  these  eastern  pieces 
of  magnificence,  which  makes  a  figure  even  in  the 
map  of  the  world,  although  an  account  of  it  would 
have  been  thought  fabulous,  were  not  the  wall  itself 
still  extant. 

We  are  obliged  to  devotion  for  the  noblest 
buildings  that  have  adorned  the  several  countries 
of  the  world.  It  is  this  which  has  set  men  at 
work  on  temples  and  public  places  oC  worship, 
not  only  that  they  might,  by  the  magnificence  of 
;he  building,  invite  the  Deity  to  reside  within  it, 
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but  that  such  stupendous  works  might,  at  the  same 
time,  open  the  mind  to  vast  conceptions,  and  fit  it 
to  converse  with  the  divinity  of  the  place.  For 
every  thing  that  is  majestic  imprints  an  awfulness 
and  reverence  on  the  mind  of  the  beholder,  and 
strikes  in  with  the  natural  greatness  of  the  soul. 

In  the  second  place  we  are  to  consider  greatness 
of  manner  in  architecture,  which  has  such  force 
upon  the  imagination,  that  a  small  building,  where 
it  appears,  shall  give  the  mind  nobler  ideas  than 
one  of  twenty  times  the  bulk,  where  the  manner  is 
ordinary  or  little.  Thus,  perhaps,  a  man  would 
have  been  more  astonished  with  the  majestic  air 
that  appeared  in  one  of  Lysippus's  statues  of  Alex- 
ander, though  no  bigger  than  the  life,  than  lie  might 
have  been  with  mount  Athos,  had  it  been  cut  into 
the  figure  of  the  hero,  according  to  the  proposal  of 
Phidias  *,  with  a  river  in  one  hand,  and  a  city  ia 
the  other. 

Let  any  one  reflect  on  the  disposition  of  mind 
he  finds  in  himself  at  his  first  entrance  into  the 
Pantheon  at  Rome,  and  how  his  imagination  is 
filled  with  something  great  and  amazing ;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  consider  how  little,  in  proportion, 
he  is  affected  with  the  inside  of  a  Gothic  cathedral, 
though  it  be  five  times  larger  than  the  other; 
which  can  arise  from  nothing  else  but  the  greatness 
of  the  manner  in  the  one,  and  the  meanness  in  the 
other. 

I  have  seen  an  observation  upon  this  subject 
in  a  French  author,  which  very  much  pleased  me. 
It  is  in  Monsieur  Freart's  Parallel  of  the  ancient  and 
modern  Architecture.  I  shall  give  it  the  reader 
with  the  same  terms  of  art  which  he  has  made  use 
of.     '  I  am  observing,'  says  he,  '  a  thing  whicli,  ia 

*  Dinocrates. 
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iny  opinion,  is  very  curious,  whence  it  proceeds, 
that  in  the  same  quantity  of  superficies,  the  one 
manner  seems  great  and  magnificent,  and  the  other 
poor  and  trifling ;  the  reason  is  fine  and  uncommon. 
I  say  then,  that  to  introduce  into  architecture  this 
grandeur  of  manner,  we  ought  so  to  proceed,  that 
the  division  of  the  principal  members  of  the  order 
may  consist  but  of  i'ew  parts,  that  they  be  all  great, 
and  of  a  bold  and  ample  relievo,  and  swelling ;  and 
that  the  eye  beholding  nothing  little  and  mean, 
the  imagination  may  be  more  vigorously  touched 
and  affected  with  the  work  that  stands  before  it. 
For  example:  in  a  cornice,  if  the  gola  or  cymatium 
of  the  corona,  the  coping,  the  modillions  or  den- 
telli,  make  a  noble  show  by  their  graceful  pro- 
jections, if  we  see  none  of  that  ordinary  confusion 
wliich  is  the  result  of  those  little  cavities,  quarter 
rounds  of  the  astragal,  and  I  know  not  how  many 
other  intermingled  particulars,  which  produce  no 
effect  in  great  and  massy  works,  and  which  very 
unprofitably  take  up  place  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
principal  member,  it  is  most  certain  that  this 
manner  will  appear  solemn  and  great ;  as,  on  the 
contrary,  that  it  will  have  but  a  poor  and  mean 
effect,  where  there  is  a  redundancy  of  those  smaller 
ornaments,  which  divide  and  scatter  the  angles  of 
the  sight  into  such  a  multitude  of  rays,  so  pressed 
together  that  the  whole  will  appear  but  a  con- 
fusion.' 

Among  all  the  figures  in  architecture,  there  are 
none  that  have  a  greater  air  than  the  concave  and 
the  convex  ;  and  we  find  in  all  the  ancient  and 
modern  architecture,  as  well  in  the  remote  parts  of 
China,  as  in  countries  nearer  home,  thjit  round 
pillars  and  vaulted  roofs  make  a  great  part  of  those 
buildings  which  are  designed  for  pomp  and  magni- 
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ficenee.  The  reason  I  take  to  be,  because  in  these 
figures  we  generally  see  more  of  the  body  than  in 
those  of  other  kinds.  There  are,  indeed,  figures 
of  bodies,  where  the  eye  may  take  in  two-thirds  of 
the  surface;  but,  as  in  such  bodies  the  sight  must 
split  upon  several  angles,  it  does  not  take  in  one 
uniform  idea,  but  several  ideas  of  the  same  kind. 
Look  upon  the  outside  of  a  dome,  your  eye  half 
surrounds  it ;  look  upon  the  inside,  and  at  one 
glance  you  have  all  the  prospect  of  it ;  the  entire 
concavity  falls  into  your  eye  at  once,  the  sight 
being  as  the  centre  that  collects  and  gathers  into 
it  the  lines  of  the  whole  circumference  :  in  a  square 
pillar,  the  sight  often  takes  in  but  a  fourth  part  of 
the  surface  ;  and  in  a  square  concave,  nmst  move 
up  and  down  to  the  ditterent  sides,  before  it  is 
master  of  all  the  inward  surface.  For  this  reason, 
the  fancy  is  infinitely  more  struck  with  the  view  of 
the  open  air  and  skies,  that  passes  through  an  arch, 
than  what  comes  through  a  square,  or  any  other 
figure.  The  figure  of  the  rainbow  does  not  con- 
tribute less  to  its  magnificence  than  the  colours  to 
its  beauty,  as  it  is  very  poetically  described  by  the 
son  of  Sirach  :  '  Look  upon  the  rainbow,  and  praise 
Him  that  made  it ;  very  beautiful  it  is  in  its  bright- 
ness ;  it  encompasses  the  heavens  with  a  glorious 
circle,  and  the  hands  of  the  Most  High  have 
bended  it.' 

Having  thus  spoken  of  that  greatness  which  affects 
the  mind  in  architecture,  I  might  next  shew  the 
pleasure  that  rises  in  the  imagination  from  what 
appears  new  and  beautiful  in  this  art !  but  as  every 
beholder  has  naturally  a  greater  taste  of  these  two 
perfections  in  every  building  which  offers  itself  to 
his  view,  than  of  that  which  I  have  hitherto  con- 
sidered, I  shall  not  trouble  piy  readers  with  any 
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reflections  upon  it.  It  is  sufficient  for  my  present 
purpose  to  observe,  that  there  is  nothing  in  this 
whole  art  which  pleases  the  imagination,  but  as  it 
is  great,  uncommon,  or  beautiful.  O. 
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PAPER    VI. 
ON    THE    PLEASURES    OF    THE    IMAGINATION. 

CONTENTS. 

The  secondary  pleasures  of  the  imagination.  The  several 
sources  of  these  pleasures  (statuary-,  painting,  description, 
and  music)  compared  together.  Tlie  final  cause  of  our 
receiving  pleasure  from  these  several  sources.  Of  de- 
scriptions in  particular.  The  power  of  w^ords  over  the 
imagination.  Why  one  reader  is  more  pleased  with  de- 
scriptions than  another. 

Quatenks  Iwc  simile  est  oculis,  quod  mente  videmus. 

LucR.  ix.  754. 

So  far  as  what  we  see  with  our  minds,  bears  similitude  to 
what  we  sec  with  our  eyes. 

I  AT  first  divided  the  pleasures  of  the  imagination 
into  such  as  arise  from  objects  that  are  actually  be- 
fore our  eyes,  or  that  once  entered  in  at  our  eyes, 
and  are  afterwards  called  up  into  the  mind  either 
barely  by  its  own  operations,  or  on  occasion  of  some- 
thing without  us,  as  statues,  or  descriptions.  We 
have  already  considered  the  first  division,  and  shall 
therefore  enter  on  the  other,  which,  for  distinction 
sake,  1  have  called  '  The  Secondary  Pleasures  of 
the  Imagination.'  When  I  say  the  ideas  we  receive 
from  statues,  descriptions,  or  such-like  occasions, 
are  the  same  that  were  once  actually  in  our  view, 

VOL.  XII.  V 
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it  must  not  be  understood  that  >ve  had  once  seen  the 
very  place,  action,  or  person,  tliat  are  carved  or 
described.  It  is  sufficient  that  we  have  seen  places, 
persons,  or  actions  in  general,  which  bear  a  resem- 
blance, or  at  least  some  renriote  analogy,  with  what 
we  find  represented ;  since  it  is  in  the  power  of  the 
imagination,  when  it  is  once  stocked  with  particular 
ideas,  to  enlarge,  compound,  and  vary  them  at  her 
own  pleasure. 

Among  the  different  kinds  of  representation,  sta- 
tuary is  the  most  natural,  and  shews  us  something 
likest  the  object  that  is  represented.  To  make  use  of 
a  common  instance  :  let  one  who  is  born  blind  take 
an  image  in  his  hands,  and  trace  out  with  his  fingers 
the  different  furrows  and  impressions  of  the  chisel, 
and  he  will  easily  conceive  how  the  shape  of  a  man, 
or  beast,  may  be  represented  by  it ;  but  should  he 
draw  his  hand  over  a  picture,  where  all  is  smooth 
and  uniform,  he  would  never  be  able  to  imagine  how 
Ihe  several  prominences  and  depressions  of  a  human 
body  could  be  shewn  on  a  plain  piece  of  canvas, 
that  has  in  it  no  unevenness  or  irregularity.  De- 
scription runs  yet  farther  from  the  things  it  repre- 
sents than  painting;  for  a  picture  bears  a  real  re- 
semblance to  its  original,  which  letters  and  syllables 
are  wholly  void  of.  Colours  speak  all  languages, 
but  words  are  understood  only  by  such  a  people  or 
nation.  For  this  reason,  though  men's  necessities 
quickly  put  them  on  finding  out  speech,  writing  is 
probably  of  a  later  invention  than  painting ;  parti- 
cularly we  are  told  that  in  America,  when  the  Spa- 
niards first  arrived  there,  expresses  were  sent  to  the 
emperor  of  Mexico  in  paint,  and  the  news  of  his 
country  delineated  by  the  strokes  of  a  pencil,  which 
was  a  more  natural  way  than  that  of  writing,  though 
at  the  same  time  much  more  imperfect,  because  it 
\&  impossible  to  draw  the  little  connexions  of  speech, 
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or  to  give  the  picture  of  a  conjunction  or  an  adverb* 
It  would  be  yet  more  strange  to  represent  visible 
objects  by  sounds  that  have  no  ideas  annexed  to 
them,  and  to  make  something  like  description  in 
music.  Yet  it  is  certain,  there  may  be  contused  im-^ 
perfect  notions  of  this  nature  raised  in  the  imagina- 
tion by  an  artificial  composition  of  notes;  and  we 
find  that  great  masters  in  the  art  are  able,  some- 
times, to  set  their  hearers  in  the  heat  and  hurry  of 
a  battle,  to  overcast  their  minds  with  melancholy 
scenes  and  apprehensions  of  deaths  and  funerals, 
or  to  lull  them  into  pleasing  dreams  of  groves  and 
elysiums. 

In  all  these  instances,  this  secondary  pleasure  of 
the  imagination  proceeds  from  that  action  of  the 
mind  which  compares  the  ideas  arising  from  the 
original  objects  with  the  ideas  we  receive  from  the 
statue,  picture,  description,  or  sound,  that  I'epresents 
them.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  give  the  necessary 
reason  why  this  operation  of  the  mind  is  attended 
with  so  much  pleasure,  as  I  have  before  observed 
on  the  same  occasion  ;  but  we  find  a  great  variety 
of  entertainments  derived  from  this  single  principle; 
for  it  is  this  that  not  only  gives  us  a  relish  of  sta- 
tuary, painting,  and  description,  but  makes  us  de- 
light in  all  the  actions  and  arts  of  mimickry.  It  is 
this  that  makes  the  several  kinds  of  wit  pleasant, 
which  consists,  as  I  have  formerly  shewn,  in  the  af- 
finity of  ideas :  and  we  may  add,  it  is  this  also  that 
raises  the  little  satisfaction  we  sometimes  find  in  the 
different  sorts  of  false  wit ;  whether  it  consists  in  the 
affinity  of  letters,  as  an  anagram,  acrostic  ;  or  of 
syllables,  as  in  doggrel  rhymes,  echoes  ;  or  of  .vords, 
as  in  puns,  quibbles  ;  or  of  a  whole  sentence  or 
poem,  as  wings  and  altars.  The  final  cause,  proba- 
bly, of  annexing  pleasure  to  this  operation  of  the 
mind,  was  to  quicken  and  encourage  us  in  our 
r  2 
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searches  after  truth,  since  the  distinguishing  one 
thing  fjBom  another,  and  the  right  discerning  betwixt 
our  ideas,  depend  wholly  upon  our  comparing  them 
together,  and  observing  the  congruity  or  disagree- 
ment that  appears  among  the  several  works  of 
nature. 

But  I  shall  here  confine  myself  to  those  pleasures 
of  the  imagination  which  proceed  from  ideas  raised 
by  words,  because  most  of  the  observation^  that 
agree  with  descriptions  are  equally  applicable  to 
painting  and  statuary. 

Words,  when  well  chosen,  have  so  great  a  force 
in  them,  that  a  description  often  gives  us  more  lively 
ideas  than  the  sight  of  things  themselves.  The 
reader  finds  a  scene  drawn  in  stronger  colours,  and 
painted  more  to  the  life  in  his  imagination,  by  the 
help  of  words,  than  by  an  actual  survey  of  the  scene 
which  they  describe.  In  this  case,  the  poet  seems 
to  get  the  better  of  nature  :  he  takes,  indeed,  the 
landscape  after  her,  but  gives  it  more  vigorous 
touches,  heightens  its  beauty,  and  so  enlivens  the 
whole  piece,  that  the  images  which  flow  from  the 
iobjects  themselves  appear  weak  and  faint,  in  com- 
parison of  those  that  come  from  the  expressions. 
The  reason,  probably,  may  be,  because,  in  the  sur- 
vey of  any  object,  we  have  only  so  much  of  it 
painted  on  the  imagination  as  comes  in  at  the  ej'^e  ; 
but  in  its  description,  the  poet  gives  us  as  free  a 
view  of  it  as  he  pleases,  and  discovers  to  us  several 
parts,  that  either  we  did  not  attend  to,  or  that  lay 
out  of  our  sight  when  we  first  beheld  it.  As  we 
look  on  any  object,  our  idea  of  it  is,  perhaps,  made 
up  of  two  or  three  simple  ideas  ;  but  when  the  poet 
represents  it,  he  may  either  give  us  a  more  complex 
idea  of  it,  or  only  raise  in  us  such  ideas  as  are  most 
apt  to  affect  the  imagination. 

It  may  be  here  worth  pur  while  to  examine  how 
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it  comes  to  pass  that  several  reaelers,  who  are  all  ac- 
quainted with   the  same  language,  and  know  the 
meaning  of  the  words  they  read,  should  nevertheless 
have  a  different  relish  of  the  same  descriptions.  We 
find  one  transported  with  a  passage,  which  another 
runs  over  with  coldness  and  indifference  ;  or  finding 
the  representation  extremely  natural,  where  another 
can   perceive   nothing  of  likeness  and  conformity. 
This  different  taste  must  proceed  either  from  the 
perfection  of  imagination  in  one  more  than  in  an- 
other, or  from  the  different  ideas  that  several  readers 
affix  to  the  same  words.     For,  to  have  a  true  relish 
and  form  a  right  judgment  of  a  description,  a  man 
should  be  born  with  a  good  imagination,  and  must 
have  well  weighed  the  force  and  energy  that  lie  in 
the  several  words  of  a  language,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
distinguish  which  are  most  significant  and  expressive 
of  their  proper  ideas,  and  what  additional  strength 
and  beauty  they  are  capable  of  receiving  from  con- 
junction with  others.     The  fancy  must  be  warm,  to 
retain   the  print  of  those  images  it  hath  received 
from  outward  objects,  and  the  judgment  discerning, 
to  know  what  expressions  are  most  proper  to  clothe 
and  adorn  them  to  the  best  advantage.    A  man  who 
is  deficient  in  either  of  these  respects,  though  he 
may  receive  the  general  notion  of  a  description,  can 
never  see  distinctly  all  its  particular  beauties  ;   as  a 
person  with  a  weak  sight  may  have  the  confused 
prospect  of  a  place  that  lies  before  him,  without  en- 
tering into  its  several  parts,  Or  discerning^the  variety 
of  its  colours  in  their  full  glory  and  perfection. 
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PAPER  VII. 
ON    THE    PLEASURES     OF     THE    IMAGINATION. 

CONTENTS. 

How  a  whole  set  of  ideas  hang  together,  &c.  A  natnral 
cause  assigned  for  it.  How  to  perfect  the  imagination  of 
a  writer.  Who  among  the  ancient  poets  had  this  faculty 
in  its  greatest  perfection.  Homer  excelled  in  imagining 
what  is  great;  Virgil  in  imagining  what  is  beautiful ;  Ovid 
in  imagining  what  is  new.  Our  own  counti7man,  Milton, 
very  perfect  in  all  these  three  respects. 

Quern  tu,  Melpomene,  semel 
Nascentem  placido  lumine  videris, 

Non  ilium  labor  Isthmius 
Clarabit  pugilem,  non  equus  impiger,  ^c. 
Sed  qua  Tibur  aqua  fertile  perfluunt, 

Et  spissfB  nemoruvi  comce, 
Fingent  Molio  carmine  nobilem. 

HoR.  4;  Od.  iii.  1. 

He  on  whose  birth  the  lyric  queen 
J**  Of  numbers  smil'd,  shall  never  grace 
'  Tiie  Isthmian  gauntlet,  or  be  seen 

cT  First  in  the  fam'd  Olympic  race. 

But  him  the  streams  that  warbling  flow 
Rich  Tiber's  fertile  meads  along, 
And  shady  groves,  his  haunts  shall  know 
The  master  of  th'  /Eolian  song. 

Attekbl'ry. 

We  may  observe,  that  any  single  circumstance  of 
what  we  have  formerly  seen  often  raises  up  a  whole 
scene  of  imagery,  and  awakens  numberless  ideas 
that  before  slept  in  the  imagination ;  such  a  parti- 
cular smell  or  colour  is  able  to  fill  the  mind,  on  a 
sudden,  veith  the  picture  of  the  fields  or  gardens 
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where  we  first  met  with  it,  and  to  bring  up  into  view 
all  the  variety  of  images  that  once  attended  it.  Our 
imagination  takes  the  hint,  and  leads  us  unexpect- 
edly into  cities  or  theatres,  plains  or  meadows.  We 
may  further  observe,  when  the  fancy  thus  reflects  on 
the  scenes  that  have  passed  in  it  formerly,  those 
which  were  at  first  pleasant  to  behoFd  appear  more 
so  upon  reflection,  and  that  the  memory  heightens 
the  delightfulness  of  the  original.  A  Cartesian 
would  account  for  both  these  instances  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner : 

The  set  of  ideas  which  we  received  from  such  a 
prospect  or  garden,  having  entered  the  mind  at  the 
same  time,  have  a  set  of  traces  belonging  to  them 
in  the  brain,  bordering  very  near  upon  one  another  : 
when,  therefore,  any  one  of  these  ideas  arises  in  the 
imagination,  and  consequently  dispatches  a  flow  of 
animal  spirits  to  its  proper  trace,  these  spirits,  in 
the  violence  of  their  motion,  run  not  only  into  the 
trace  to  which  they  were  more  particularly  directed, 
but  into  several  of  those  that  lie  about  it.  By  this 
means  they  awaken  other  ideas  of  the  same  set, 
which  immediately  determine  a  new  dispatch  of 
spirits,  that  in  the  same  manner  open  other  neigh- 
bouring traces,  till  at  last  the  whole  set  of  them  is 
blown  up,  and  the  whole  prospect  or  garden  flou- 
rishes in  the  imagination.  But  because  the  pleasure 
we  receive  from  these  places  far  surmounted,  and 
overcame  the  little  disagreeableness  we  found  in 
them,  for  this  reason  there  was  at  first  a  wider  pas- 
sage worn  in  the  pleasure  traces,  and,  on  the  con- 
trary, so  narrow  a  one  in  those  which  belonged  to 
the  disagreeable  ideas,  that  they  were  quickly  stopt 
up,  and  rendered  incapable  of  receiving  any  animal 
spirits,  and  consequently  of  exciting  any  unpleasant 
ideas  in  the  memory. 

It  V,  ould  be  in  vain  to  inquire  whether  the  power 
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of  imagining  things  strongly  proceeds  from  any- 
greater  perfection  in  the  soul,  or  from  any  nicer 
texture  in  the  brain  of  one  man  than  of  another. 
But  this  is  certain,  that  a  noble  writer  should  be  bom 
with  this  faculty  in  its  full  strength  and  vigour,  so 
as  to  be  able  to  receive  lively  ideas  from  outward 
objects,  to  retain  them  long,  and  to  range  them  to- 
gether, upon  occasion,  in  such  figures  and  repre- 
sentations, as  are  most  likely  to  hit  the  fancy  of  the 
reader.  A  poet  should  take  as  much  pains  in  form- 
ing his  imagination,  as  a  philosopher  in  cultivating 
his  understanding.  He  must  gain  a  due  relish  of 
the  works  of  nature,  and  be  thoroughly  conversant 
in  the  various  scenery  of  a  country  life. 

When  he  is  stored  with  country  images,  if  he 
would  go  beyond  pastoral,  and  the  lower  kinds  of 
poetry,  he  ought  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  pomp 
and  magnificence  of  courts.  He  should  be  very  well 
versed  in  every  thing  that  is  noble  and  stately  in  the 
productions  of  art,  whether  it  appear  in  painting  or 
statuary ;  in  the  great  works  of  architecture  which 
are  in  their  present  glory,  or  in  the  ruins  of  those 
which  flourished  in  former  ages. 

Such  advantages  as  these  help  to  open  a  man's 
thoughts,  and  to  enlarge  his  imagination,  and  will 
therefore  have  their  influence  on  all  kinds  of  writing, 
if  the  author  knows  how  to  make  right  use  of  them. 
And  among  those  of  the  learned  languages  who 
excel  in  this  talent,  the  most  perfect  in  their  several 
kinds  are  perhaps  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Ovid.  The 
first  strikes  the  imagination  wonderfully  with  what 
is  great,  the  second  with  what  is  beautiful,  and  the 
last  with  what  is  strange.  Reading  the  Iliad,  \s 
like  travelling  through  a  country  uninhabited,  where 
the  faivcy  is  entertained  with  a  thousand  savage 
prospects  of  vast  deserts,  wide  uncultivated  marshes, 
huge  forests,  misshapen  rocks  and  precipices.    On 
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the  contrary,  the  TEneid  is  like  a  well-ordered  gar- 
den, where  it  is  impossible  to  find  out  any  part  un- 
adorned, or  to  cast  our  eyes  upon  a  single  spot  that 
does  not  produce  some  beautiful  plant  or  flower. 
But  when  we  are  in  the  Metamorphoses,  we  are 
walking  on  enchanted  ground,  and  see  nothing  but 
scenes  of  magic  lying  round  us. 

Homer  is  in  his  province,  when  he  is  describing  a 
battle  or  a  multitude,  a  hero  or  a  god.  Virgil  is 
never  better  pleased  than  when  he  is  in  his  elysium, 
or  copying  out  an  entertaining  picture.  Homer's 
epithets  generally  mark  out  what  is  great ;  Virgil's 
what  is  agreeable.  Nothing  can  be  more  magniti- 
cent  than  the  figure  Jupiter  makes  in  the  first  Iliad, 
nor  more  charming  than  that  of  Venus  in  the  first 
iEneid. 

H,  xaj  xva.)iiy)ffn  It   llf^ufi   vsj/j-j  K^oviuv, 

iLFAn.  i.  .5'2B. 

'  He  spoke,  and  awful  bends  his  sable  brows  ; 
Shakes  his  ambrosial  curls,  and  gives  the  nod, 
Tlie  stamp  of  late,  and  sanction  of  the  j;od  : 
High  heav'n  with  trembling  the  dread  signal  took, 
And  all  Olympus  to  the  centre  shook.' 

Popn, 

'  Dixit:  et  arerfcns  rosea  certice  irfuhit, 
AmbiosifEque  conuc  divinum  vertice  odoron 
Spirmere:  pedes  resits  defiuxit  ad  imos, 

Et  vera  iiicts3u  patuit  dm. ' 

ViRG.  ]£.x\.  i.  406. 

'  Thus  having  said,  she  tiirn'd  and  made  appear 
Her  neck  refulgent,  and  dishevel'd  hair  ; 
AVhich,  flowing  from  her  shoulders,  reach'd  the  ground, 
And  widely  spread  ambrosial  scents  around  : 
In  length  of  train  descends  her  sweeping  gown. 
And  by  her  graceful  walk  the  queen  of  love  is  known. 

Drvden, 
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Homer's  persons  are  most  of  them  godlike  and  ter- 
rible :  Virgil  has  scarce  admitted  a^y  into  his  poem 
who  are  not  beautiful,  and  has  taken  particular  care 
to  make  his  hero  so. 

■  Lmnenqne  jurentcp 


rurpureum,  et  lictus  oculis  affiarat  honores. 

ViRG.  jEn.  i.  594. 

'  And  gave  his  rolling  eyes  a  sparkling  grace, 
Anil  breatli'd  a  youthful  vigour  on  his  face,' 

Dryden. 

In  a  word,  Homer  fills  his  readers  with  sublime 
ideas,  and,  I  believe,  has  raised  the  imagination  of 
all  the  good  poets  that  have  come  after  him.  I  shall 
only  instance  Horace,  who  immediately  takes  fire 
at  the  first  hint  of  any  passage  in  the  Iliad  or  Odys- 
sey, and  always  rises  above  himself  when  he  has 
Homer  in  his  view.  Virgil  has  drawn  together,  into 
his  iEneid,  all  tlie  pleasing  scenes  his  subject  is 
capable  of  admitting,  and  in  his  Georgics  has  given 
us  a  collection  of  the  most  delightful  landscapes 
that  can  be  made  out  of  fields  and  woods,  herds  of 
cattle,  and  swarms  of  bees. 

Ovid,  in  his  Metamorphoses,  has  shewn  us  how 
the  imagination  may  be  affected  by  what  is  strange. 
He  describes  a  miracle  in  every  story,  and  always 
gives  us  the  sight  of  some  new  creature  at  the  end 
of  it.  His  art  consists  chiefly  in  well-timing  his  de- 
scription, before  the  first  shape  is  quite  worn  off, 
and  the  new  one  perfectly  finished  ;  so  that  he  every 
where  entertains  us  with  something  we  never  saw 
before,  and  shews  us  monster  after  monster  to  the 
end  of  the  Metamorphoses. 

If  I  were  to  name  a  poet  that  is  a  perfect  master 
in  all  these  arts  of  working  on  the  imagination,  I 
think  ISniton  may  pass  for  one :  and  if  his  Paradise 
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Lost  falls  short  of  the  iEneid  or  Iliad  in  this  respect, 
it  proceeds  rather  from  the  fault  of  the  language  in 
which  it  is  written,  than  from  any  defect  of  genius 
in  the  author.  So  divine  a  poem  in  English,  is  like 
a  stately  palace  built  of  brick,  where  one  may  see 
architecture  in  as  great  a  perfection  as  one  of  marble, 
though  the  materials  are  of  a  coarser  nature.  But  to 
consider  it  only  as  it  regards  our  present  subject ; 
What  can  be  conceived  greater  than  the  battle  of 
angels,  the  majesty  of  Messiah,  the  stature  and 
behaviour  of  Satan  and  his  peers?  What  more 
beautiful  than  Pandaemonium,  Paradise,  Heaven, 
Angels,  Adam,  and  Eve?  What  more  strange 
than  the  creation  of  the  world,  the  several  metamor- 
phoses of  the  fallen  angels,  and  the  surprising  ad- 
ventures their  leader  meets  witli  in  his- search  after 
Paradise?  No  other  subject  could  have  furnished 
a  poet  with  scenes  so  proper  to  strike  the  imagina- 
tion, as  no  other  poet  could  have  painted  those 
scenes  in  more  strong  and  lively  colours. 

O. 
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PAPER    VlII. 
ON    THE    PLEASURES    OF    THE   IMAGINATION. 

•  CONTENTS. 

Why  any  thing  that  is  unpleasant  to  behokl  pleases  the  imagi- 
nation when  well  described.  Why  the  imagination  receives 
a  more  exquisite  pleasure  from  the  description  of  what  ia 
great,  new,  or  beautiful.  The  pleasure  still  heightened,  if 
what  is  described  raises  passion  in  the  mind.  Disagreeable 
passions  pleasing  when  raised  by  apt  descriptions.  Why 
terror  and  grief  are  pleasing  to  the  mind  when  excited  by 
description.  A  particular  advantage  the  writers  in  poetry 
and  fiction  have  to  please  tlie  imagination.  What  liberties 
arc  allowed  them. 

-ferat  et  rubus  asper  umonium. 

ViRG.  Eel.  iii.  89. 

The  rugged  thorn  shall  bear  the  fragrant  rose. 

The  pleasures  of  these  secondary  views  of  the 
imagination  are  of  a  wider  and  more  universal  na- 
ture than  those  it  has  when  joined  with  sight ;  for 
not  only  what  is  great,  strange,  or  beautiful,  but 
any  thing  that  is  disagreeable  when  looked  upon, 
pleases  us  in  an  apt  description.  Here,  therefore, 
we  must  inquire  after  a  new  principle  of  pleasure, 
which  is  nothing  else  but  the  action  of  the  mind, 
which  compares  the  ideas  that  arise  from  words  with 
the  ideas  that  arise  from  objects  themselves ;  and 
why  this  operation  of  the  mind  is  attended  with  so 
much  pleasure,  we  have  before  considered.  For 
this  reason,  therefore,  the  description  of  a  dunghill 
is  pleasing  to  the  imagination,  if  the  image  be  re- 
presented to  our  minds  by  suitable  expressions; 
though,  perhaps,  this  may  be  more  properl}'  called 
the  pleasure  of  the  understanding  than  of  the  fancy, 
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because  we  are  not  so  much  delighted  with  the 
image  tTiat  is  contained  in  the  description,  as  with 
the  aptness  of  the  description  to  excite  the  image. 

But  if  the  description  of  what  is  little,  common, 
or  deformed,  be  acceptable  to  the  imagination,  tlie 
description  of  what  is  great,  surprising  or  beauti- 
ful, is  much  more  so;  because  here  we  are  not  only 
delighted  with  comparing  the  representation  with 
the  original,  but  are  highly  pleased  with  the  original 
itself.  Most  readers,  I  believe,  are  more  charmed 
with  Milton's  description  of  paradise,  than  of  hell : 
they  are  both,  perhaps,  equally  perfect  in  their  kind; 
but  in  the  one  the  brimstone  and  sulphur  are  not  so 
refreshing  to  the  imagination,  as  the  beds  of  flowers 
and  the  wilderness  of  sweets  in  the  other. 

There  is  yet  another  circumstance  which  recom- 
mends a  description  more  than  all  the  rest ;  and  that 
is,  if  it  represents  to  us  such  objects  as  are  apt  to  raise 
a  secret  ferment  in  the  mind  of  the  reader,  and  to 
work  with  violence  upon  his  passions.  For,  in  this 
case,  we  are  at  once  warned  and  enlightened,  so  that 
the  pleasure  becomes  more  universal,  and  is  several 
ways  qualified  to  entertain  us.  Thus  in  painting,  it 
is  pleasant  to  look  on  the  picture  of  any  face  where 
the  resemblance  is  hit;  but  the  pleasure  increases  if 
it  be  the  picture  of  a  face  that  is  beautiful;  and  is  still 
greater,  if  the  beauty  be  softened  with  an  air  of  me- 
lancholy or  sorrow.  The  two  leading  passions  which 
tlie  more  serious  parts  of  poetry  endeavour  to  stir  up 
ifl,  us,  are  terror  and  pity.  And  here,  by  the  way, 
one  would  wonder  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  such 
passions  as  are  very  unpleasant  at  ail  other  times, 
are  very  agreeable  v/hen  excited  by  proper  descrip- 
tions. It  is  not  strange,  that  we  should  take  delight 
in  such  passages  as  are  apt  to  produce  hope,  joy, 
admiration,  love,  or  the  like  emotions,  in  us,  be- 
cause they  never  rise  in  the  mind  without  an  inward 

VOL.  xn.  a 
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pleasure  which  attends  them.  But  how  comes  it  to 
pass,  that  we  should  take  delight  in  being  terrified 
or  dejected  by  a  description,  when  we  find  so  much 
uneasiness  in  the  fear  or  grief  which  we  receive 
from  any  other  occasion  ? 

If  we  consider,  therefore,  the  nature  of  this  plea- 
sure, we  shall  find  that  it  does  not  arise  so  properly 
from  the  description  of  what  is  terrible,  as  from  the 
reflection  we  make  on  ourselves  at  the  time  of  read- 
ing it.  When  we  look  on  such  hideous  objects,  we 
are  not  a  little  pleased  to  think  we  are  in  no  danger 
of  them  *.  We  consider  them,  at  the  same  time,  as 
dreadful  and  harmless ;  so  that,  the  more  frightful 
appearance  they  make,  the  greater  is  the  pleasure 
we  receive  from  the  sense  of  our  own  safety.  In 
short,  we  look  upon  the  terrors  of  a  description 
with  the  same  curiosity  and  satisfaction  that  we 
survey  a  dead  monster. 

-Informc  cadaver 


Piotrukitur :  nequeunt  expleri  cnrda  tueudo 
Terrihiles  oculos,  vidtum,  villosaque  sitis 
Pectora  semi/eii,  afque  extindosfaucihus  ifnus.' 

ViRG.  iEn.  viii.  264. 

* Thev  draff  him  from  his  den. 


The  wond'ring  neighbourhood,  witli  elad  surprise, 
BelioUl  his  shagged  breast,  his  giant  size, 
His  mouth  that  flames  uo  more,  and  his  extinguish'd  eyes,' 

Dryden. 

It  is  for  the  same  reason  that  we  are  delighted  with 
the  reflecting  upon  dangers  that  are  past,  or  in  look- 
ing on  a  precipice  at  a  distance,  which  would  fill  us 
with  a  different  kind  of  horror,  if  we  saw  it  hanging 
over  our  heads. 

In  the  like  manner,  when  we  read  of  torments, 

*  '  Suace  mare  didci  turbantibus  aquora  lentU,'  \c. 

Lick, 
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wounds,  deaths,  and  the  like  dismal  accidents,  our 
pleasure  does  not  flow  so  properly  from  the  grief 
which  such  melancholy  descriptions  give  us,  as  from 
the  secret  comparison  which  we  make  between  our- 
selves and  the  person  who  suffers.  Such  representa- 
tions teach  us  to  set  a  just  value  upon  our  own  con- 
dition, and  make  us  prize  our  good  fortune,  which 
exempts  us  from  the  like  calamities.  This  is,  how- 
ever, such  a  kind  of  pleasure  as  we  are  not  capable  of 
receiving,  when  we  see  a  person  actually  lying  under 
the  tortures  that  we  meet  with  in  a  description;  be- 
cause, in  tiiis  case,  the  object  presses  too  close  upon 
.,our  senses,  and  bears  so  hard  upon  us,  that  it  does 
■  not  give  us  time  or  leisure  to  reflect  on  ourselves. 
Our  thoughts  are  so  intent  upon  the  miseries  of  the 
sufferer,  that  we  cannot  turn  them  upon  our  own  hap- 
piness. Whereas,  on  the  contrary,  we  consider  the 
misfortunes  we  read  in  history  or  poetry,  either  as 
past,  or  as  fictitious;  so  that  the  reflection  upon  our- 
selves rises  in  us  insensibly,  and  overbears  the  sor- 
row we  conceive  for  the  sufferings  of  the  afflicted. 

But  because  the  mind  of  man  requires  something 
more  perfect  in  matter  than  what  it  flnds  there,  and 
can  never  meet  with  any  sight  in  nature  which  suf- 
ficiently answers  its  highest  ideas  of  pleasantness ; 
or,  in  other  words,  because  the  imagination  can 
fancy  to  itself  things  more  great,  strange,  or  beauti- 
ful, tlian  the  eye  ever  saw,  and  is  still  sensible  of 
some  defect  in  what  it  has  seen ;  on  this  account  it 
is  the  part  of  a  poet  to  humour  the  imagination  in 
our  own  notions,  by  mending  and  perfecting  nature 
where  he  describes  a  reality,  and  by  adding  greater 
beauties  than  are  put  together  in  nature,  where  he 
describes  a  fiction. 

He  is  not  obliged  to  attend  her  in  the  slow  ad- 
vances which  she  makes  from  one  season  to  another, 
or  to  observe  iier  conduct  in  the  successive  produc- 
q2 
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tion  of  plants  and  flowers.  He  may  draw  into  his 
description  all  the  beauties  of  the  spring  and  autumn, 
and  make  the  whole  year  contribute  something  to 
render  it  the  more  agreeable.  His  rose-trees,  wood- 
bines, and  jessamines,  may  flower  together,  and  his 
beds  be  covered  at  the  same  time  with  lilies,  violets, 
and  amaranths.  His  soil  is  not  restrained  to  any 
particular  set  of  plants,  but  is  proper  either  for  oaks 
or  myrtles,  and  adapts  itself  to  the  products  of 
every  climate.  Oranges  may  grow  wild  in  it ; 
myrrh  may  be  met  with  in  every  hedge ;  and  if  he 
thinks  it  proper  to  have  a  grove  of  spices,  he  can 
quickly  command  sun  enough  to  I'aise  it.  If  all  this 
will  not  furnish  out  an  agreeable  scene,  he  can 
make  several  new  species  of  flowers,  with  richer 
scents  and  higher  colours  than  any  that  grow  in  the 
gardens  of  nature.  His  concerts  of  birds  may  be  as 
full  and  harmonious,  and  his  woods  as  thick  and 
gloomy  as  he  pleases.  He  is  at  no  more  expense 
in  a  long  vista  than  a  short  one,  and  can  as  easily 
throw  his  cascades  from  a  precipice  of  half  a  mile 
high,  as  from  one  of  twenty  yards.  He  has  his 
choice  of  the  winds,  and  can  turn  the  course  of  his 
rivers  in  all  the  variety  of  meanders  that  are  most 
delightful  to  the  reader's  imagination.  In  a  word, 
he  has  the  modelling  of  nature  in  his  own  hands, 
and  may  give  her  what  charms  he  pleases,  provided 
he  does  not  reform  her  too  much,  and  run  into 
^tbsurdities  by  endeavouring  to  excel. 

^  O. 
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PAPER  IX. 
ON  THE  PLEASURES  OF  THE  IMAGINATION. 

CONTENTS. 

Of  that  kind  of  poetry  which  Mr.  Di-\den  calls  '  the  fairy 
way  of  writing.'  How  a  poet  shonld  be  qualified  for  it. 
The  pleasures  of  the  imagination  that  arise  from  it.  In  this 
respect  why  the  moderns  excel  the  ancients.  Why  the 
English  excel  the  moderns.  Who  the  best  among  the 
English.     Of  emblematical  persons. 

iiitntls  giatissimus  error. 

Hon.  2  Ep.  ii.  140. 

The  sweet  delusion  of  a  raptur'd  mind. 

There  is  a  kind  of  writing,  wherein  the  poet  quite 
loses  sight  of  nature,  and  entertains  his  reader's 
imagination  with  the  characters  and  actions  of  such 
persons  as  have  many  of  them  no  existence  but  what 
he  bestows  on  them.  Such  are  fairies,  witches,  ma- 
gicians, demons,  and  departed  spirits.  This  Mr. 
Dryden  calls  '  the  fairy  way  of  writing,'  which  is 
indeed  more  difficult  than  any  other  that  depends 
on  the  poet's  fancy,  because  he  has  no  pattern  to 
follow  in  it,  and  must  work  altogether  out  of  his  own 
invention. 

There  is  a  very  odd  turn  of  thought  required  for 
this  sort  of  writing ;  and  it  is  impossible  for  a  poet 
to  succeed  in  it,  who  has  not  a  particular  cast  of 
fancy,  and  an  imagination  naturally  fruitful  and  Su- 
perstitious. Besides  this,  he  ought  to  be  very  well 
versed  in  legends  and  fables,  antiquated  romances, 
and  the  traditions  of  nurses  and  old  women,  that  he 
may  fall  in  with  our  natural  prejudivCS,  and  humour 
q3 
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those  notions  which  we  have  imbibed  in  our  infancy. 
For  otherwise  he  will  be  apt  to  make  his  fairies  talk 
Jike  people  of  his  own  species,  and  not  like  other 
sets  of  beings  ,  who  converse  with  different  objects, 
and  think  in  a  different  manner  from  that  of  man- 
kind. 

*  Syltis  deduct)  cavcnnt,  me  judice.fauni, 
Ne  velut  innatl  tiiviis,  ac  pern- foraisi's, 
Aut  Jimiiim  tmeris  jureiunhtr  vcrsibus — — ' 

HoR.  Ars  Poet.  V.  244. 
'  Let  not  the  wood-bom  satyr  tbiully  sport 
With  am'ious  verses,  as  if  bred  at  court.' 

Francis. 

I  do  not  say  with  Mr.  Bays  in  the  Rehearsal,  that 
spirits  must  not  be  confined  to  speak  sense  :  but  it  is 
certain  their  sense  ought  to  be  a  little  discoloured, 
that  it  may  seem  particular,  and  proper  to  the  per- 
son and  condition  of  the  speaker. 

These  descriptions  raise  a  pleasing  kind  of  horror 
in  the  mind  of  the  reader,  and  amuse  his  imagination 
with  the  strangeness  and  novelty  of  the  persons  who 
are  represented  in  them.  They  bring  up  into  our 
memory  the  stories  we  have  heard  in  our  childhood, 
and  favour  those  secret  terrors  and  apprehensions  to 
which  the  mind  of  man  is  naturally  subject.  We 
are  pleased  with  surveying  the  different  habits  and 
behaviours  of  foreign  countries  :  how  much  more 
must  we  be  delighted  and  surprised  when  we  are  led, 
as  it  Mere,  into  a  new  creation,  and  see  the  persons 
and  manners  of  another  species !  Men  of  cold  fan- 
cies, and  philosophical  dispositions,  object  to  this 
kind  of  poetry,  that  it  has  not  probability  enough  to 
affect  the  imagination.  But  to  this  it  may  be  an- 
swered, that  we  are  sure,  in  general,  there  are  many 
intellectual  beings  in  the  world  besides  ourselves, 
and  several  species  of  spirits,  who  are  subject  to  dif- 
ferent laws  and  economies  from  those  of  mankind  : 
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when  we  see,  tlierefore,  any  of  these  represented 
naturally,  we  cannot  look  upon  the  representation 
as  altogether  impossihle,  nay,  many  are  prepossest 
with  such  false  opinions,  as  dispose  them  to  believe 
these  particular  delusions;  at  least  we  have  all 
heard  so  many  pleasing  relations  in  favour  of  them, 
that  we  do  not  care  for  seeing  through  the  falsehood, 
and  willingly  give  ourselves  up  to  so  agreeable  an 
imposture. 

The  ancients  have  not  much  of  this  poetry  among 
them ;  for,  indeed,  alriiost  the  whole  substance  of 
it  owes  its  original  to  the  darkness  and  superstition 
of  later  ages,  when  pious  frauds  were  made  use  of 
to  amuse  mankind,  and  frighten  them  into  a  sense  of 
their  duty.  Our  forefathers  looked  upon  nature  with 
more  reverence  and  horror,  before  the  world  wa"S  en- 
lightened by  learning  and  philosophy  ;  and  loved  to 
astonish  themselves  with  the  apprehensions  of  witch- 
craft, prodigies,  charms,  and  enchantments.  There  was 
not  a  village  in  England  that  had  not  a  ghost  in  it ; 
the  churchyards  were  all  haunted  ;  every  large  com- 
mon had  a  circle  of  fairies  belonging  to  it ;  and 
there  was  scarce  a  shepherd  to  be  met  with  who  had 
not  seen  a  spirit. 

Among  all  the  poets  of  this  kind  our  English  are 
much  the  best,  by  what  I  have  yet  seen  ;  whether 
it  be  that  we  abound  with  more  stories  of  this  na- 
ture, or  that  the  genius  of  our  country  is  fitter  for 
this  sort  of  poetry.  For  the  English  are  naturally 
fanciful,  and  very  often  disposed,  by  that  gloomi- 
ness and  melancholy  of  temper,  which  is  so  frequent 
in  our  nation,  to  many  wild  notions  and  visions,  to 
which  others  are  not  so  liable. 

Among  the  English,  Shakespeare  has  incompara- 
bly excelled  all  others.  That  noble  extravagance 
of  fancy,  which  he  had  in  so  great  perfection,  tho- 
roughly qualified  him  to  touch  this  weak  supersti- 
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tious  part  of  his  reader's  imagination ;  and  made 
him  capable  of  succeeding,  where  he  had  nothing 
to  support  him  besides  the  strength  of  his  own  ge- 
nius. There  is  something  so  wild,  and  yet  so  solemn, 
in  the  speeches  of  his  ghosts,  fairies,  witches,  and 
the  like  imaginary  persons,  that  we  cannot  for- 
bear thinking  them  natural,  though  we  have  no  rule 
hy  which  to  judge  of  them,  and  must  confess,  if 
there  are  such  beings  in  the  world,  it  looks  highly 
probable  they  should  talk  and  act  as  he  has  repre- 
sented them. 

There  is  another  sort  of  imaginary  beings,  that 
we  sometimes  meet  with  among  the  poets,  when  the 
author  represents  any  passion,  appetite,  virtue,  or 
vice,  under  a  visible  shape,  and  makes  it  a  person  of 
an  actor  in  his  poem.  Of  this  nature  are  the  de- 
scriptions of  Hunger  and  Envy  in  Ovid,  of  Fame  in 
Virgil,  and  of  Sin  and  Death  in  Milton.  We  find  a 
whole  creation  of  the  like  shadowy  persons  in  Spen- 
ser, who  had  an  admirable  talent  in  representations 
of  this  kind.  I  have  discoursed  of  these  emblemati- 
carpersons  in  former  papers,  and  shall  therefore  only 
mention  them  in  this  place.  Thus  we  see  how  many 
ways  poetry  addresses  itself  to  the  imagination,  as  it 
has  not  only  the  whole  circle  of  nature  for  its  pro- 
vince, but  makes  new  worlds  of  its  own,  shews  us 
persons  who  are  not  to  be  found  in  being,  and  re- 
presents even  the  faculties  of  the  soul,  with  the  se- 
veral virtues  and  vices,  in  a  sensible  shape  and  cha- 
racter. 

I  shall,  in  my  two  following  papers,  consider,  in 
general,  how  other  kinds  of  writing  are  qualified  to 
please  the  imagination  ;  with  which  I  intend  to  con- 
clude this  essay.  0. 
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Quocuiique  volent  ani,num  auditoris  agzaito. 

HoK.  Ars  Poet.  v.  100. 

And  raise  men's  passions  to  what  height  they  wilL 

Roscommon, 

As  the  writers  in  poetry  and  fiction  borrow  their 
several  materials  from  outward  objects,  and  join 
them  together  at  their  own  pleasure,  there  are 
others  who  are  obliged  to  follow  nature  more  closely 
and  to  take  entire  scenes  out  of  her.  Such  are  his- 
torians, natural  philosophers,  travellers,  geographers, 
and,  in  a  word,  all  who  describe  visible  objects  of  a 
real  existence. 

It  is  the  most  agreeable  talent  of  an  historian  to 
be  able  to  draw  up  bis  armies  and  fight  his  battles 
in  proper  expressions,  to  set  before  our  eyes  the 
divisions,  cabals,  and  jealousies  of  great  men,  to 
lead  us  step  by  step  into  the  several  actions  and 
events  of  his  history.  We  love  to  see  the  subject 
unfolding  itself  by  just  degrees,  and  breaking  upon 
us  insensibly,  that  so  we  may  be  kept  in  a  pleasing 
suspense,  and  have  time  given  us  to  raise  our  ex- 
pectiUions,  and  to  side  with  one  of  the  parties  con- 
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cerned  in  the  relation.  I  confess  this  shews  more 
the  art  than  the  veracity  of  the  historian ;  but  I  am 
only  to  speak  of  him  as  he  is  qiiahtied  to  please  the 
imagination,  and  in  this  respect  Livy  has,  perhaps, 
excelled  all  who  ever  went  before  him,  or  have  written 
since  his  time.  He  describes  every  thing  in  so  lively 
a  manner,  that  his  whole  history  is  an  admirable  pic- 
ture, and  touches  on  such  proper  circumstances  in 
every  story,  that  his  reader  becomes  a  kind  of  spec- 
tator, and  feels  in  himself  all  the  variety  of  passions 
which  are  correspondent  to  the  several  parts  of  the 
relation. 

But  among  this  set  of  writers  there  are  none  who 
more  gratify  and  enlarge  the  imagination  than  the 
authors  of  the  new  philosophy,  whether  we  consider 
their  theories  of  the  earth  or  heavens,  the  discove- 
ries they  have  made  by  glasses,  or  any  other  of 
their  contemplations  on  nature.  We  are  not  a  little 
pleased  to  find  every  green  leaf  swarm  with  millions 
of  animals,  that  at  their  largest  growth  are  not  visi- 
ble to  the  naked  eye.  There  is  something  very  en- 
gaging to  the  fancy,  as  well  as  to  our  reason,  in 
the  treatises  of  metals,  minerals,  plants,  and  me- 
teors. But  when  we  survey  the  whole  earth  at 
once,  and  the  several  planets  that  lie  within  its 
neighbourhood,  we  are  filled  with  a  pleasing  asto- 
nishment, to  see  so  many  worlds,  hanging  one  above 
another,  and  sliding  round  their  axles  in  such  an 
amazing  pomp  and  solemnity.  If,  after  this,  we 
contemplate  those  wild  *  fields  of  aether,  that  reach 
in  height  as  far  as  from  Saturn  to  the  fixed  stars, 
and  run  abroad  almost  to  an  infinitude,  our  imagi- 
nation finds  its  capacity  filled  with  so  immense  a 
prospect,  and  puts  itself  upon  the  stretch  to  com- 
prehend it.     But  if  we  yet  rise  higher,  and  consider 

*  Vide  ed.  in  folio. 
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the  fixed  stars  as  so  many  vast  oceans  of  flame,  that 
are  each  of  them  attended  with  a  different  set  of 
planets,  and  still  discover  new  firmaments  and  new- 
lights  that  are  sunk  farther  in  those  unfathomable 
depths  of  aether,  so  as  not  to  be  seen  by  the  strongest 
of  our  telescopes,  we  are  lost  in  such  a  labyrinth  of 
suns  and  worlds,  and  confounded  with  the  immen- 
sity and  magnificence  of  nature. 

Nothing  is  more  pleasant  to  the  fancy,  than  to 
enlarge  itself  by  degrees,  in  its  contemplation  of 
the  various  proportions  which  its  several  objects 
bear  to  each  other,  when  it  compares  the  body  of 
man  to  the  bulk  of  the  whole  earth,  the  earth  to  the 
circle  it  describes  round  the  sun,  that  circle  to  the 
sphere  of  the  fixed  stars,  the  sphere  of  the  fixed 
stars  to  the  circuit  of  the  whole  creation,  the  whole 
creation  itself  to  the  infinite  space  that  is  every 
where  diffused  about  it  ;  or  when  the  imagination 
works  downward,  and  considers  the  bulk  of  a  hu- 
man body  in  respect  of  an  animal  a  hundred  times 
less  than  a  mite,  the  particular  limbs  of  such  an  ani- 
mal, the  different  springs  that  actuate  the  limbs, 
the  spirits  which  set  the  springs  a-going,  and  the 
proportionable  minuteness  of  these  several  parts, 
before  they  have  arrived  at  their  full  growth  and 
perfection  ;  but  if,  after  all  this,  we  take  the  least 
particle  of  these  animal  spirits,  and  consider  its 
capacity  of  being  wrought  into  a  world  that  shall 
contain  within  those  narrow  dimensions  a  heaven 
and  earth,  stars  and  planets,  and  every  different 
species  of  living  creatures,  in  the  same  analogy  and 
proportion  they  bear  to  each  other  in  our  own  uni- 
verse ;  such  a  speculation,  by  reason  of  its  nicety, 
appears  ridiculous  to  those  who  have  not  turned 
their  thoughts  that  way,  though  at  the  same  time  It 
is  founded  on  no  less  than  the  evidence  of  a  demon- 
stration.    Nay,   wc  may  yet  carry  it  flirther,  and 
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discover  in  the  smallest  particle  of  this  little  world 
a  new  inexhausted  fund  of  matter,  capable  of  being 
spun  out  into  another  universe. 

I  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  this  subject,  because 
I  think  it  may  shew  us  the  proper  limits,  as  well  as 
the  defectiveness  of  our  imagination  ;  how  it  is  con- 
fined to  a  very  small  quantity  of  space,  and  imme- 
diately stopt  in  its  operation,  when  it  endeavours  to 
take  in  any  thing  that  is  very  great  or  very  little. 
Let  a  man  try  to  conceive  the  different  bulk  of  an 
animal,  which  is  twenty,  from  another  which  is  an 
hundred  times  less  than  a  mite,  or  to  compare  in 
his  thoughts  a  length  of  a  thousand  diameters  of  the 
earth,  with  that  of  a  million ;  and  he  will  quickly 
find  that  he  has  no  different  measures  in  his  mind, 
adjusted  to  such  extraordinary  degrees  of  grandeur 
or  minuteness.  The  understanding,  indeed,  opens 
an  infinite  space  on  every  side  of  us ;  but  the  ima- 
gination, after  a  few  faint  efforts,  is  immediately  at 
a  stand,  and  finds  herself  swallowed  up  in  the  im- 
mensity of  the  void  that  surrounds  it ;  our  reason 
can  pursue  a  particle  of  matter  thi-ough  an  infinite 
variety  of  divisions ;  but  the  fancy  soon  loses  sight 
of  it,  and  feels  in  itself  a  kind  of  chasm,  that  wants 
to  be  filled  with  matter  of  a  more  sensible  bulk. 
We  can  neither  widen  nor  contract  the  faculty  to 
the  dimensions  of  either  extreme.  The  object  is  too 
big  for  our  capacity,  when  we  would  comprehend 
the  circumference  of  a  world ;  and  dwindles  into 
nothing  when  we  endeavour  after  the  idea  of  an 
atom. 

It  is  possible  tliis  defect  of  imagination  may  not 
be  in  the  soul  itself,  but  as  it  acts  in  conjunction 
with  the  body.  Perhaps  there  may  not  be  room  in 
the  brain  for  such  a  variety  of  impressions,  or  the 
animal  spirits  may  be  incapable  of  figuring  them  in 
such  a  mamier  as  is  necessary  to  excite   no  very 
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large  or  very  minute  ideas.  However  it  be,  we  may 
well  suppose  that  beings  of  a  higher  nature  very 
much  excel  us  in  this  respect,  as  it  is  probable  the 
soul  of  man  will  be  infinitely  more  perfect  hereafter 
in  this  faculty,  as  well  as  in  all  the  rest ;  insomuch 
that,  perhaps,  the  imagination  will  be  able  to  keep 
pace  with  the  understanding,  and  to  form  in  itself 
distinct  ideas  of  all  the  different  modes  and  quanti- 
ties of  space.  O. 
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The  pleasures  of  the  imagination  are  not  wholly 
confined  to  such  particular  authors  as  are  con- 
versant in  material  objects,  but  are  often  to  be 
met  with  among  the  polite  masters  of  morality, 
criticism,  and  other  speculations  abstracted  from 
matter,  who,  though  they  do  not  directly  treat 
VOL.  xir.  K 
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of  the  visible  parts  of  nature,  often  draw  from 
them  their  similitudes,  metaphors,  and  allegories. 
By  these  allusions  a  truth  in  the  understanding  is, 
as  it  were,  reflected  by  the  imagination;  we  are 
able  to  see  something  like  colour  and  shape  in  a  no- 
tion, and  to  discover  a  scheme  of  thoughts  traced 
out  upon  matter.  And  here  the  mind  receives  a 
great  deal  of  satisfaction,  and  has  two  of  its  faculties 
gratified  at  the  same  time,  while  the  fancy  is  busy 
in  copying  after  the  understanding,  and  tran- 
scribing ideas  out  of  the  intellectual  world  into 
the  material. 

The  great  art  of  a  writer  shews  itself  in  the  choice 
of  pleasing  allusions,  which  are  generally  to  be 
taken  from  the  great  or  beautiful  works  of  art  or 
nature ;  for,  though  whatever  is  new  or  uncommon 
is  apt  to  delight  the  imagination,  the  chief  design  of 
an  allusion  being  to  illustrate  and  explain  the  pas- 
sages of  an  author,  it  should  be  always  borrowed 
from  what  is  more  known  and  common  than  the 
passages  which  are  to  be  explained. 

Allegories,  when  well  chosen,  are  like  so  many 
tracks  of  light  in  a  discourse,  that  make  every,  thiyg 
about  them  clear  and  beautiful.  A  noble  metaphor, 
when  it  is  placed  to  an  advantage,  casts  a  kind  of 
glory  round  it,  and  darts  a  lustre  through  a  whole 
sentence.  These  different  kinds  of  allusion  are  but 
so  many  different  manners  of  similitude ;  and  that 
they  may  please  the  imagination  the  likeness  ought 
to  be  vuiy  exact  or  very  agreeable,  as  we  love  to  see 
a  picture  where  the  resemblance  is  just,  or  the 
posture  and  air  graceful.  But  we  often  find  eminent 
writers  very  faulty  in  this  respect :  great  scholars 
are  apt  to  fetch  their  comparisons  and  allusions 
from  the  sciences  in  which  they  are  most  conversantj 
so  that  a  man  may  see  the  compass  of  their  learning 
in  a  treatise  on  the  most  indifferent  eubject.    I  have 
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read  a  discourse  upon  love,  which  none  but  a  pro- 
found chymist  could  understand,  and  have  heard 
many  a  sermon  that  should  only  have  been  preached 
brfore  a  congregation  of  Cartesians.  On  the  con- 
trary your  iiien  of  business  usually  have  recourse  to 
such  instances  as  are  too  mean  and  familiar.  They 
are  for  drawing  the  reader  into  a  game  of  chess  or 
tennis,  or  for  leading  him  from  shop  to  shop,  in  the 
cant  of  particular  trades  and  employments.  It  i» 
certain,  there  may  be  found  an  infinite  variety  of 
very  agreeable  allusions  in  both  these  kinds ;  but, 
for  the  generality,  the  most  entertaining  ones  lie  in 
the  works  of  nature,  which  are  obvious  to  all  capa- 
cities, and  more  delightful  than  what  is  to  be  found 
in  arts  and  sciences. 

It  is  this  talent  of  affecting  the  imagination  that 
gives  an  embellishment  to  good  sense,  and  makes 
one  man's  compositions  more  agreeable  than  an- 
other's. It  sets  off  all  writings  in  general,  but  is  the 
very  life  and  highest  perfection  of  poetry.  Where 
it  shines  in  an  eminent  degree,  it  has  preserved 
several  poems  for  many  ages,  that  have  nothing  else 
to  recommend  them  ;  and  where  all  the  other  beau- 
ties are  present,  the  work  appears  dry  and  insipid, 
if  this  single  one  be  wanting.  It  has  something  in  it 
like  creation.  It  bestows  a  kind  of  exis  ence,  and 
draws  up  to  the  reader's  view  sev«.ral  objects  which 
are  not  to  be  found  in  being.  It  maKes  additions  to 
nature,  and  gives  a  greater  variety  to  Uou's  works. 
In  a  word,  it  is  able  to  beautify  and  adorn  the  most 
illustrious  scenes  in  the  universe,  or  to  fill  the  mind 
M'ith  more  glorious  shows  and  apparitions  than  can 
be  found  in  any  part  of  it. 

We  have  now  discovered  the  several  originals  of 

those  pleasures  that  gratify  the  fancy ;    and  here, 

perhaps,  it  would  not  be  very  difficult  to  cast  under 

their  proper  heads  those  contrary  objects,  whjchare 

u  2 
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apt  to  fill  it  with  distaste  and  terror ;  for  the  ima- 
gination is  as  liable  to  pain  as  pleasure.  When  thq 
brain  is  hurt  by  any  accident,  or  the  mind  disordered 
by  dreams  or  sickness,  the  fancy  is  overrun  with 
wild  dismal  ideas,  and  terrified  with  a  thousand 
hideous  monsters  of  its  own  framing. 

*  Eumenidum  veluti  demens  videi  agmina  Pentheus, 
Et  solein  geminum,  et  duplicea  se  ostenderc  Theban: 
Aut  Agamemnonius  scenis  ngitatus  Orestes, 
Armatam  facihhs  matrem  et  serpentibun  ntris 
Ciimfugit,  ultriceaque  sedent  in  limine  Diice.' 

ViRG.  JEn.  iv.  469. 

'  Like  Pentheus,  when  distracted  with  his  fear, 
He  saw  two  suns,  and  double  Thebes  appear  : 
Or  mad  Orestes,  witen  his  mother's  gliost 
Full  in  his  face  infernal  torches  tost, 
And  shook  her  snaky  locks  :  he  shuns  the  sight,  "1 

Flies  o'er  the  stajje,  surpris'd  with  mortal  fiight  ;  :• 

The  Furies  guard  the  door,  and  intercept  his  flight.'    j 

Dryuen. 

There  is  not  a  sight  in  nature  so  mortifying  as  that 
of  a  distracted  person,  when  his  imagination  is 
troubled,  and  his  whole  soul  disordered  and  con- 
fused. Babylon  in  ruins  is  not  so  melancholy  a 
spectacle.  But  to  quit  so  disagreeable  a  subject,  I 
shall  only  consider,  by  way  of  conclusion,  what  an 
infinite  advantage  this  faculty  gives  an  Almighty 
Being  over  the  soul  of  man,  and  how  great  a  mea- 
sure of  happiness  or  misery  we  are  capable  of  receiv- 
ing from  the  imagination  only. 

We  have  already  seen  the  influence  that  one  man 
has  over  the  fancy  of  another,  and  with  what  ease  he 
conveys  into  it  a  variety  of  imagery :  how  great  a 
power  then  may  we  suppose  lodged  in  him,  who 
knows  all  the  ways  of  affecting  the  imagination, 
who  can  infuse  what  ideas  he  pleases,  and  fill  those 
ideas  with  terror  and  delight  to  what   degree  he 
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thinks  fit !  He  can  excite  images  in  the  mind  with- 
out the  help  of  words,  and  make  scenes  rise  up  be- 
fore us,  and  seem  present  to  the  eye,  without  the 
assistance  of  bodies  or  exterior  objects.  He  can 
transport  the  imagination  with  such  beautiful  and 
glorious  visions  as  cannot  possibly  enter  into  our 
present  conceptions,  or  haunt  it  with  such  ghastly 
spectres  and  apparitions  as  would  make  us  hope  for 
annihilation,  and  think  existence  no  better  than  a 
curse.  In  short,  he  can  so  exquisitely  ravish  or  tor- 
ture the  soul  through  this  single  faculty,  as  might 
suffice  to  make  up  the  whole  heaven  or  hell  of  any 
finite  being. 

[This  essay  on  the  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination 
having  been  published  in  separate  papers,  I  shall 
conclude  it  with  a  table  of  tlie  principal  contents  of 
each  paper*.]  O. 
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Ihrc  scripsi  non  otii  abundant ia,  sed  amoris  erga  te. 

TuLL,  Epist. 

r  have  writfen  this,  not  out  of  the  abundance  of  leisure^ 
but  of  my  affec'aon  towards  you. 

I  DO  not  know  any  thing  which  gives  greater  dis- 
turbance to  conversation,  than  the  false  notion 
some  people  have  of  raillery.     It  ought,   certainly, 

*  These  contents  are  printe<i  all  tcijether  in  the  original 
folio,  at  the  end  of  No.  4'21  ;  but  are  in  this  edition  arranged 
tn  their  proper  places  and  placed  at  the  beginnings  of  tifie  se- 
veral paper:;.. 
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to  be  the  first  point  to  be  aimed  at  in  society,  to  gain 
the  good-will  ot"  those  with  whom  you  converse :  the 
way  to  that  is,  to  shew  you  are  well  inclined  to- 
wards them.  What  then  can  be  more  absurd,  than 
to  set  up  for  being  extremely  sharp  and  biting,  as 
the  term  is,  in  your  expressions  to  your  familiars  ? 
A  man  who  has  no  good  quality  but  courage,  is  in 
a  very  ill  way  towards  making  an  agreeable  figure 
in  the  world,  because  that  which  he  has  superior  to 
other  people  cannot  be  exerted  without  raising  him- 
self an  enemy.  Your  gentleman  of  a  satirical  vein  is 
in  the  like  condition.  To  say  a  thing  which  per- 
plexes the  heart  of  him  you  speak  to,  or  brings 
blushes  into  his  face,  is  a  degree  of  murder  ;  and  it 
is,  I  think,  an  unpardonable  offence  to  shew  a  man 
you  do  not  care  whether  he  is  pleased  or  displeased. 
But  will  not  you  then  take  a  jest? — Yes:  but  pray  let 
it  be  a.jest.  It  is  no  jest  to  put  me,  who  am  so  un- 
happy as  to  have  an  utter  aversion  to  speaking  to 
more  than  one  man  at  a  time,  under  a  necessity  to 
explain  myself  in  much  company,  and  reducing  me 
to  shame  and  derision,  except  I  perform  what  rtiy 
infirmity  of  silence  disables  me  to  do. 

Callisthenes  has  great  wit,  accompanied  with  that 
quality  without  which  a  man  can  have  no  wit  at  all 
— a  sound  judgment.  This  gentleman  rallies  the  best 
of  any  man  I  know  :  for  he  forms  his  ridicule  upon 
a  circumstance  which  you  are  in  your  heart  not  un- 
willing to  grant  him  ;  to  wit,  that  you  are  guilty  of 
an  excess  in  something  which  is  in  itself  laudable. 
He  very  well  understands  what  you  would  be,  and 
needs  not  fear  your  anger  for  declaring  you  are  a 
little  too  much  that  thing.  The  generous  will  bear 
being  reproached  as  lavish,  and  the  valiant  as  rash, 
without  being  provoked  to  resentment  against  their 
monitor.  What  has  been  said  to  be  a  mark  of  a 
good  writer  will  fall  in  with  the  character  of  a  good 
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companion.  The  good  writer  makes  his  reader  bet- 
ter pleased  with  himself,  and  the  agreeable  man 
niakes  his  friends  enjoy  themselves,  rather  than  him, 
while  he  is  in  their  company.  Callisthenes  does 
this  with  inimitable  pleasantry.  He  whispered  a 
friend  the  other  day,  so  as  to  be  overheard  by  a 
young  officer  who  gave  symptoms  of  cocking  upon 
the  company,  '  That  gentleman  has  very  much  of  the 
air  of  a  general  officer.'  The  youth  immediately  put 
on  a  composed  behaviour,  and  behaved  himself 
suitably  to  the  conceptions  he  believed  the  company 
had  of  him.  It  is  to  be  allowed  that  Callisthenes. 
will  make  a  man  run  into  impertinent  relations  to 
his  own  advantage,  and  express  the  satisfaction  he 
has  in  his  own  dear  self,  till  he  is  very  ridiculous ; 
but  in  this  case  the  man  is  made  a  fool  by  his  own 
consent,  and  not  exposed  as  such  whether  he  will 
or  no.  I  take  it,  therefore,  that,  to  make  raillery 
agreeable,  a  man  must  either  not  know  he  is  ral- 
lied, or  think  never  the  worse  of  himself  if  he  see* 
he  is. 

Acetus  is  of  a  quite  contrary  genius,  and  is  more 
generally  admired  than  Callisthenes,  but  not  with 
justice.  Acetus  has  no  regard  to  the  modesty  or 
•weakness  of  the  person  he  rallies  ;  but  if  his  quality 
or  humility  gives  him  any  superiority  to  the  man  he 
would  fall  upon,  he  has  no  mercy  in  making  the 
onset.  He  can  be  pleased  to  see  his  best  friend 
out  of  countenance,  while  the  laugh  is  loud  in  his 
own  applause.  His  raillery  always  puts  the  com- 
pany into  little  divisions  and  separate  interests, 
while  that  of  Callisthenes  cements  it,  and  makes 
every  man  not  only  better  pleased  with  himself,  but 
also  with  all  the  rest  in  the  conversation. 

To  rally  well,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  kind- 
ness must  run  through  all  you  say  ;  and  you  must 
ever  preserve  the  character  of  a  friend  to  support 
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your  pretensions  to  be  free  with  a  man.  Acetus 
ought  to  be  banished  human  society,  because  he 
raises  his  mirth  upon  giving  pain  to  the  person  upon 
whom  he  is  pleasant.  Nothing  but  the  malevolence 
which  is  too  general  towards  tfiose  who  excel  could 
make  his  company  tolerated  ;  but  they  with  whom 
he  converses  are  sure  to  see  some  man  sacrificed 
wherever  he  is  admitted ;  and  all  the  credit  he  has 
for  wit,  is  owing  to  the  gratification  it  gives  to  other 
men's  ill  nature. 

Minutius  has  a  wit  that  conciliates  a  man's  love, 
at  the  same  time  that  it  is  exerted  against  his  faults. 
He  has  an  art  of  keeping  the  person  he  rallies  in 
countenance,  by  insinuating  that  he  himself  is 
guilty  of  the  same  imperfection.  This  he  does  with 
so  much  address,  that  he  seems  ratlier  to  bewail 
himself,  than  fall  upon  his  friend. 

It  is  really  monstrous  to  see  how  unaccountably 
it  prevails  among  men,  to  take  the  liberty  of  dis- 
pleasing each  other.  One  would  think  sometimes 
that  the  contention  is,  who  shall  be  most  disagree- 
able. Allusions  to  past  follies,  hints  which  revive 
what  a  man  has  a  mind  to  forget  for  ever,  and  de- 
serves that  all  the  rest  of  the  world  should,  are  com- 
monly brought  forth  even  in  company  of  men  of 
distinction.  They  do  not  thrust  with  the  skill  of 
fencers,  but  cut  up  with  the  barbarity  of  butchers. 
It  is,  methinks,  below  the  character  of  men  of  hu- 
manity and  good-manners  to  be  capable  of  mirth 
while  there  is  any  of  the  company  in  pain  and 
disorder.  They  who  have  the  true  taste  of  con- 
yei*sation,  enjoy  themselves  in  a  communication  of 
each  other's  excellencies,  and  not  in  a  triumph  over 
their  imperfections.  Fortius  would  have  been  rec" 
koned  a  wit,  if  there  had  never  been  a  fool  in  the 
world ;  he  wants  not  foils  to  be  a  beauty,  but  has 
that  natural  pleasure  in  observing    perfection  in 
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others,  that  his  own  faults  are  overlooked  out   of 
gratitude  by  all  his  acquaintance. 

After  these  several  characters  of  men  who  suc- 
ceed or  fail  in  raillery,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  reflect 
a  little  further  what  one  takes  to  be  the  most  agree- 
able kind  of  it ;  and  that  to  me  appears  when  the 
satire  is  directed  against  vice,  with  an  air  of  eon- 
tempt  of  the  fault,  but  no  ill  will  to  the  criminal. 
Mr.  Congreve's  Doris  is  a  master-piece  in  this  kind. 
It  is  the  character  of  a  woman  utterly  abandoned  ; 
but  her  impudence,  by  the  finest  piece  of  raillery, 
is  made  only  generosity. 

*  Peculiar  therefore  is  her  way. 

Whether  by  nature  taught 
I  (shall  not  undertake  to  say, 

Or  by  experience  bought ; 

'  But  who  o'ernight  obtain'd  her  grace 

She  can  next  day  disown, 
And  stare  upon  the  strange  man's  face, 

As  one  she  ne'er  had  known. 

'  So  well  she  can  the  truth  disguise, 

Such  artful  nondcr  frame, 
The  lover  or  distrusts  his  eyes. 

Or  thinks  'twas  all  a  dream. 

'  Some  censure  this  as  lewd  or  low, 

Who  are  to  bounty  blind  ; 
For  to  forget  what  we  bestow 

Bespeaks  a  noble  mind.' 
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NH23.   SATURDAY,  JULY  5,  1712'. 


Nuper  idoneus, 

Hon.  3  Od.  xxvi.  I. 


Once  fit  myself. 

I  LOOK  upon  myself  as  a  kind  of  guardian  to  the 
fair,  and  am  always  watchful  to  observe  any  thing 
which  concerns  their  interest.  The  present  paper 
shall  ha  employed  in  the  service  of  a  very  fine  young 
woman  ;  and  the  admonitions  I  give  her  may  not 
be  unuseiul  to  the  rest  of  the  sex.  Gloriana  shall 
be  the  name  of  the  heroine  in  to-day's  entertain- 
ment ;  and  when  I  have  told  you  that  she  is  rich, 
•witty,  young,  and  beautiful,  you  will  believe  she 
does  not  want  admirers.  She  has  had  since  she  came 
to  town,  about  twenty-five  of  those  lovers  who  make 
their  addresses  by  way  of  jointure  and  settlement  r 
these  come  and  go  with  great  indifference  on  both 
sides ;  and  as  beauteous  as  she  is,  a  line  in  a  deed 
has  had  exception  enough  against  it,  to  outweigh 
the  lustre  of  her  eyes,  the  readiness  of  her  under- 
standing, and  the  merit  of  her  general  character. 
But  among  the  crowd  of  such  cool  adorers,  she  has 
two  who  are  very  assiduous  in  their  attendance. 
There  is  something  so  extraordinary  and  artful  in 
their  manner  of  application,  that  I  think  it  but 
common  justice  to  alarm  her  in  it.  I  have  done  it 
in  the  following  letter  : 

'  MADAM, 

'  I  HAVE   for  some  time  taken  notice  of 
two  gentlemen  who  attend  you  in  all  public  places, 
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both  of  whom  have  also  easy  access  to  you  at  your 
own  house.  But  the  matter  is  adjusted  between 
them ;  and  Damon,  who  so  passionately  addresses  you, 
has  no  design  upon  you ;  but  Strej)hoii,  who  seems 
to  be  indifferent  to  you,  is  the  niaa  who  is,  as  they 
have  settled  it,  to  have  you.  The  plot  was  laid  over 
a  bottle  of  wine  ;  and  Strephon,  when  he  first  thought 
of  you,  proposed  to  Damon  to  be  his  rival.  The  man- 
ner of  his  breaking  of  it  to  him,  I  was  so  placed  at  a 
tavern,  that  I  could  not  avoid  hearing.  "  Damon," 
said  he,  with  a  deep  sigh,  *'  I  have  long  languished 
for  that  miracle  of  beauty,  Gloriaiia ;  and  if  you 
will  be  very  stedfastly  my  rival,  I  shall  certainly 
obtain  her.  Do  not,"  continued  he,  "  be  offended 
at  this  overture ;  for  I  go  upon  the  knowledge  of 
the  temper  of  the  woman,  rather  than  any  vanity 
that  I  should  profit  by  an  opposition  of  your  pre- 
tensions to  those  of  your  humble  servant.  Gloriana 
has  very  good  sense,  a  quick  relish  of  the  satisfac- 
tions of  life,  and  will  not  give  herself,  as  the  crowd 
of  women  do,  to  the  arms  of  a  man  to  whom  she  is 
indifferent.  As  she  is  a  sensible  woman,  expres- 
sions of  rapture  and  adoration  will  not  move  her 
neither  :  but  he  that  has  her  must  be  the  object  of 
her  desire,  not  her  pity.  The  way  to  this  end  I 
take  to  be,  that  a  man's  general  conduct  should  be 
agreeable,  without  addressing  in  particular  to  the 
woman  he  loves.  Now,  sir,  if  you  will  be  so  kind 
as  to  sigh  and  die  for  (.rloriana,  I  will  carry  it  with 
great  respect  towards  her,  but  seem  void  of  any 
thoughts  as  a  lover.  By  this  means  I  shall  be  in 
the  most  amiable  light  of  which  I  am  capable ;  I 
shall  be  received  with  freedom,  you  witii  reserve." 
Damon,  who  has  himself  no  designs  of  marriage  at 
all,  easily  fell  into  the  scheme  ;  and  you  may  observe, 
that  wherever  you  are,  Damon  appears  also.  You 
sec  he  carries  on  an  unaiTeeted  exactness  in  his  dress 
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and  manner,  and  strives  always  to  be  the  very  con- 
trary of  Strephon.  They  have  already  succeeded  so 
far,  that  your  eyes  are  ever  in  search  of  Strephon, 
and  turn  themselves  of  course  from  Damon.  They 
meet  and  compare  notes  upon  your  carriage ;  and 
the  letter  which  was  brought  to  you  the  other  day 
was  a  contrivance  to  remark  your  resentment. 
When  you  saw  the  billet  subscribed  'Damon,  and 
turned  away  with  a  scornful  air,  and  cried  "  imper- 
tinence !"  you  gave  hopes  to  him  that  shuns  you, 
without  mortifying  him  that  languishes  for  you. 

*  What  I  am  concerned  for,  madam,  is,  that  in 
the  disposal  of  your  heart  you  should  know  what 
you  are  doing,  and  examine  it  before  it  is  lost. 
Strephon  contradicts  you  in  discourse  with  the  civi- 
lity of  one  who  has  a  value  for  you,  but  gives  up 
nothing  like  one  that  loves  you.  This  seeming  un- 
concern gives  his  behaviour  the  advantage  of  sin- 
cerity, and  insensibly  obtains  your  good  opinion  by 
appearing  disinterested  in  the  purchase  of  it.  If  you 
watch  these  correspondents  hereafter,  you  will  find 
that  Strephon  makes  his  visit  of  civility  immediately 
after  Damon  has  tired  you  with  one  of  love.  Though 
you  are  very  discreet,  you  will  find  it  no  easy  mat- 
ter to  escape  the  toils  so  well  laid  ;  as,  when  one 
studies  to  be  disagreeable  in  passion,  the  other 
to  be  pleasing  without  it.  All  the  turns  of  your 
temper  are  carefully  watched,  and  their  quick  and 
faithful  intelligence  gives  your  lovers  irresistible  ad- 
vantage. You  will  please,  madam,  to  be  upon  your 
guard,  and  take  all  the  necessary  precautions  against 
one  who  is  amiable  to  you  before  you  know  he  is 
enamoured. 

I  am,  Madam, 

Your  most  obedient  servant.' 

Strephon  makes  great  progress  in  this  lady's  good 
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graces ;  for  most  women  being  actuated  by  some 
little  spirit  of  pride  and  contradiction,  be  has  tbe 
good  effects  of  both  those  motives  by  this  covert- 
way  of  courtship.  He  received  a  message  yesterday 
from  Damon  in  tlie  following  words,  superscribed 
*  With  speed.' 

'All  goes  well ;  she  is  very  angry  at  me, 
and  I  dare  say  hates  me  in  earnest.  It  is  a  good 
time  to  visit. 

Yours.* 

The  comparison  of  Strephon's  gaiety  to  Damon's 
languishment  strikes  her  imagination  with  a  prospect 
of  very  agreeable  hours  with  such  a  man  as  the 
former,  and  abhorrence  of  the  insipid  prospect  with 
one  like  the  latter.  To  know  when  a  lady  is  dis- 
pleased with  another,  is  to  know  the  best  time  of 
advancing  yourself.  This  method  of  two  persons 
playing  into  each  other's  hand  is  so  dangerous,  that 
I  cannot  tell  how  a  woman  could  be  able  to  with- 
stand such  a  siege.  The  condition  of  Gloriana  I  am 
afraid  is  irretrievable  ;  for  Strephon  has  had  so  many 
opportunities  of  pleasing  without  suspicion,  that  all 
which  is  left  for  her  to  do  is  to  bring  him,  now  she 
is  advised,  to  an  explanation  of  his  passion,  and  be- 
ginning again,  if  she  can  conquer  the  kind  sentiments 
she  has  already  conceived  for  him.  When  one  shews 
himself  a  creature  to  be  avoided,  the  other  proper  to 
be  fled  to  for  succour,  they  have  the  whole  woman 
between  them,  and  can  occasionally  rebound  her 
love  and  hatred  from  one  to  the  other,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  keep  her  at  a  distance  from  all  the  rest 
of  the  world,  and  cast  lots  for  the  conquest. 

N.  B.  I  have  many  other  secrets  which  coaceni 
the  empire  of  love  ;  but  I  consider,  that,  while  I 
alarm  my  women,  I  instruct  my  men. 

\oi..  \li,  ;s  T. 
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N«  424.    MONDAY,  JULY  7,  1712. 


Ed  Uluhis,  animus  si  te  non  deficit  cequus. 

HoR.  1  Ep.  xi.  30. 

'Tis  not  the  place  disgust  or  pleasure  brings  : 
From  our  own  mind  our  satisfaction  springs. 

*  MH.  SPECTATOR,  Loudon,  Junc  24. 

*  A  MAN  who  has  it  in  his  power  to  choose 
his  own  company,  would  certainly  be  much  to  blame, 
should  he  not,  to  the  best  of  his  judgment,  take  such 
as  are  of  a  temper  most  suitable  to  his  own  ;  and 
where  that  choice  is  wanting,  or  where  a  man  is 
mistaken  in  his  choice,  and  yet  under  a  necessity  of 
continuing  in  the  same  company,  it  will  certainly  be 
his  interest  to  carry  himself  as  easily  as  possible. 

'  In  this  I  am  sensible  I  do  but  repeat  what  has 
been  said  a  thousand  times,  at  which  iiowever  I 
think  nobody  has  any  title  to  take  exception,  but 
they  who  never  failed  to  put  this  in  practice, — Not 
to  use  any  longer  preface,  this  being  the  season  of 
the  year  in  which  great  numbers  of  all  sorts  of  peo- 
ple retire  from  this  place  of  business  and  pleasure  to 
country  solitude,  I  think  it  not  improper  to  advise 
them  to  take  with  then;  as  great  a  stock  of  good- 
humour  as  they  can  ;  for  though  a  country  life  is 
described  as  the  most  pleasant  of  all  others,  and 
though  it  may  in  truth  be  so,  yet  it  is  so  only  to 
those  who  know  how  to  enjoy  leisure  and  retirement. 

'  As  for  those  Avho  cannot  live  without  the  con- 
stant helps  of  business  or  company,  let  them  con- 
sider, that  in  the  country  there  is  no  Exchange, 
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there  are  no  playhouses,  no  variety  of  coffeehouses, 
nor  many  or  those  other  amusements  which  serve 
here  as  so  many  reliefe  from  the  repeated  occur- 
rences in  their  own  families ;  but  that  thtre  the 
greatest  part  of  their  time  must  be  spent  within 
themselves,  and  consequently  it  behoves  them  to 
consider  how  agreeable  it  will  be  to  them  before 
they  leave  this  d.,;ir  town. 

*  I  remember,  Mr,  Spectator,  we  were  very  well 
entertained  last  year,  with  the  advices  you  gave  us 
from  Sir  Roger's  country-seat ;  which  I  the  rather 
mention,  because  it  is  almost  impossible  not  to  live 
pleasantly,  where  tlie  master  of  a  family  is  such  a 
one  as  you  there  describe  your  friend,  who  cannot 
therefore  (I  mean  as  to  his  domestic  character, )  be 
too  often  recommended  to  the  imitation  of  others. 
How  amiable  is  that  affability  and  benevolence  with 
which  he  treats  his  neighbours,  and  every  one,  even 
the  meanest  of  his  own  family!  and  yet  how  seldom 
imitated!  Instead  of  which  we  commonly  meet  with 

ill-natured  expostulations,  noise,  and  chidings 

And  this  1  hinted,  because  the  humour  and  dispo- 
sition of  the  head  is  what  chiefly  influences  all  the 
other  parts  of  a  family. 

'  An  agreement  and  kind  correspondence  be- 
tween friends  and  acquaintance  is  the  greatest  plea- 
sure of  life.  This  is  an  undoubted  truth;  and  yet 
any  man  who  judges  from  the  practice  of  the  world 
will  be  almost  persuaded  to  believe  the  contrary  ;  for 
how  can  we  suppose  people  should  be  so  industri- 
ous to  make  themselves  uneasy?  What  can  engage 
them  to  entertain  and  foment  jealousies  of  one  an- 
otlier  upon  every  the  least  occasion  ?  Yet  so  it  is, 
there  are  people  who  (as  it  should  seem)  delight  in 
being  troublesome  and  vexatious,  who  (as  Tully 
speaks)  mird  sunt  alacritate  ad  litigandum,  '  have  a 
certain  cheerfulness  in  wrangling.'  And  thus  it 
s2 
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happens,  that  there  are  very  few  families  in  which 
there  are  not  feuds  and  animosities,  though  it  is 
every  one's  interest,  there  more  particularly,  to 
avoid  them,  because  there  (as  I  would  willingly 
hope)  no  one  gives  another  uneasiness  without  feel- 
ing some  share  of  it. — But  I  am  gone  beyond  what 
I  designed,  and  had  almost  forgot  what  I  chiefly 
proposed :  which  was,  barely  to  tell  you  how  hardly 
we,  who  pass  most  of  our  time  in  town,  dispense 
with  a  long  vacation  in  the  country,  how  uneasy  we 
grow  to  ourselves,  and  to  one  another,  when  our 
conversation  is  confined;  insomuch  that,  by  Michael- 
mas, it  is  odds  but  we  come  to  downright  squab- 
bling, and  make  as  free  with  one  another  to  our 
faces  as  we  do  with  the  rest  of  the  world  behind  their 
backs.  After  I  have  told  you  this,  I  am  to  desire 
that  you  would  now  and  then  give  us  a  lesson  of 
good-humour,  a  family-piece,  which,  since  we  are 
all  very  fond  of  you,  I  hope  may  have  some  influ- 
ence upon  us. 

'  After  these  plain  observations,  give  me  leave  to 
gi\*e  you  an  hint  of  what  a  set  of  company  of  my  ac- 
quaintance, who  are  now  gone  into  the  country,  and 
have  the  use  of  an  absent  nobleman's  seat,  have 
settled  among  themselves,  to  avoid  the  inconveni- 
ences above-mentioned.  They  are  a  collection  of 
ten  or  twelve,  of  the  same  good  inclination  towards 
each  other,  but  of  very  diff"erent  talents  and  inclina- 
tions; from  hence  they  hope  that  the  variety  of  their 
tempers  will  only  create  variety  of  pleasures.  But 
as  there  always  will  arise,  among  the  same  people, 
either  for  want  of  diversity  of  objects,  or  the  like 
causes,  a  certain  satiety,  which  maj'  grow  into  ill- 
humour  or  discontent,  there  is  a  large  wing  of  the 
house  which  they  design  to  employ  in  the  nature  of 
an  infirmary.  Whoever  says  a  peevish  thing,  or 
acts  any  thing  which  betrays  a  sourness  or  indispo- 
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sition  to  company,  is  immediately  to  be  conveyed  to 
his  chambers  in  the  infirmary  ;  from  whence  he  is 
not  to  be  relieved,  till  by  his  manner  of  submission, 
and  the  sentiments  expressed  in  his  petition  for  that 
purpose,  he  appears  to  the  majority  of  the  company 
to  be  again  fit  for  society.  You  are  to  understand, 
that  all  ill-natured  words  or  uneasy  gestures  are 
sufficient  cause  for  banishment ;  speaking  impatiently 
to  servants,  making  a  man  repeat  what  he  says,  or 
any  thing  that  betrays  inattention  or  dishumour, 
are  also  criminal  without  reprieve.  But  it  is  pro- 
vided, that  whoever  observes  the  ill-natured  fit  com- 
ing upon  himself,  and  voluntarily  retires,  shall  be 
received  at  his  return  from  the  infirmary  with  the 
highest  marks  of  esteem.  By  these  a;  d  other 
wholesome  methods,  it  is  expected  that  if  they 
cannot  cure  one  another,  yet  at  least  they  have 
taken  care  that  the  ill-humour  of  one  shall  not  be 
troublesome  to  the  rest  of  the  company.  There  are 
many  other  rules  which  the  society  have  established 
for  the  preservation  of  their  ease  and  tranquillity, 
the  effects  of  which,  with  the  incidents  that  Arise 
among  them,  shall  be  communicated  to  you  from 
time  to  time,  for  the  public  good,  by, 

SIR, 

T.  Your  most  humble  servant, 

R.  0.' 


»  S 
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NM25.    TUESDAY,  JULYS,  1712. 


Frigora  mitescunt  Zephyris ;  ver  proterit  astae 

Jnteiititra,  siinul 
Pomifer  autumnus  frvges  effuderit ;  et  mox 

Brtima  recuiTit  iners.  HoR.  4  Od.  vii.  9. 

The  cold  grows  soft  with  western  gales, 
The  summer  over  spring  prevails, 

But  yields  to  autumn's  fruitful  rain, 
As  this  to  winter  storms  and  hails ; 

Each  loss  the  hasting  moon  repairs  again. 

Sir  W.  Temple. 

*  iMK.  SPECTATOR, 

*  There  is  hardly  any  thing  gives  me  a  more  sen- 
sible delight  than  the  enjoyment  of  a  cool  still  even- 
ing after  the  uneasiness  of  a  hot  sultry  day.  Such 
a  one  I  passed  not  long  ago,  Avhich  made  me  rejoice 
when  the  hour  was  come  for  the  sun  to  set,  that  I 
might  enjoy  the  freshness  of  the  evening  in  my  gar- 
den, which  then  affords  me  the  pleasantest  hours  I 
pass  in  the  whole  four  and  twenty.  I  immediately 
rose  from  my  couch,  and  went  down  into  it.  You 
descend  at  first  by  twelve  stone  steps  into  a  large 
square  divided  into  four  grass-plots,  in  each  of 
which  is  a  statue  of  white  marble.  This  is  sepa- 
rated from  a  large  parterre  by  a  low  Avail ;  and  from 
thence,  through  a  pair  of  iron  gates,  you  are  led 
into  along  broad  walk  of  the  finest  turf,  set  on  each 
side  with  tall  yews,  and  on  either  hand  bordered  by 
a  canal,  which  on  the  right  divides  the  walk  from  a 
wilderness  parted  into  variety  of  alleys  and  arbours, 
and  on  the  left  from  a  kind  of  amphitheatre,  which 
is  the  receptacle  of  a  great  number  of  oranges  and 
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inyrtles.  The  moon  shone  bright,  and  seemed  then 
most  agreeably  to  supply  the  place  of  the  sun, 
obliging  me  with  as  much  light  as  was  necessary  to 
discover  a  thousand  pleasing  objects,  and  at  the 
same  time  divested  of  all  power  of  heat.  The  reflec- 
tion of  it  in  the  water,  the  fanning  of  the  wind 
rustling  on  the  leaves,  the  singing  of  the  thrush 
and  nightingale,  and  the  coolness  of  the  walks,  all 
conspired  to  make  me  lay  aside  all  displeasing 
thoughts,  and  brought  me  into  such  a  tranquillity 
of  mind,  as  is,  I  believe,  the  next  happiness  to 
that  of  hereafter.  In  this  sweet  retirement  I  naturally 
fell  into  the  repetition  of  some  lines  out  of  a  poem 
of  Milton's,  which  he  entitles  II  Penseroso,  the 
ideas  of  which  were  exquisitely  suited  to  my  present 
wanderings  of  thought. 

"  Sweet  bird  !  that  shnnn'st  the  noise  of  folly, 

Most  musical !  most  melancholy  ! 

Thee,  chauntress,  oft,  the  woods  among, 

I  woo  to  hear  thy  cv'ning  song  : 

And  missing  thee  I  walk  unseen 

Qn  the  dry  smooth-shaven  green, 

To  behold  the  wand'ring  moon, 

Riding  near  her  highest  noon, 

Like  one  that  hath  been  led  astray, 

Through  the  heaven's  wide  pathless  way, 

And  oft,  as  if  her  head  she  bow'd, 

Stooping  through  a  fleecy  cloud, 

"  Then  let  some  strange  mysterious  dream 
Wave  with  its  wings  in  airy  stream 
Of  lively  portraiture  display'd 
Softly  on  my  eyelids  laid  ; 
And  as  I  wake,  sweet  music  breathe 
Above,  about,  or  underneath, 
Sent  by  spirits  to  mortals'  good, 
Or  the  unseen  genius  of  the  wood." 

*  I  reflected  then  upon  the  sweet  vicissitudes  of 
night  and  day,  on  the  charming  disposition  of  the 
{jeasons,  and  their  return  again  in  a  perpetual  circle: 
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and  oh !  said  I,  that  I  could  from  these  my  declin- 
ing years  return  again  to  my  first  spring  of  youth 
and  vigour;  but  that,  alas!  is  impossible:  all  that 
remains  within  my  power  is  to  soften  the  inconve- 
niences I  feel,  with  an  easy  contented  mind,  and  the 
enjoyment  of  such  delights  as  this  solitude  affords 
me.  In  this  thought  I  sat  me  down  on  u  bank  of 
flowers,  and  dropt  into  a  slumber,  which,  v,  hether  it 
were  the  effect  of  fumes  and  vapours,  or  my  present 
thoughts,  I  know  not;  but  methought  the  genius  of 
the  garden  stood  before  me,  and  introduced  into  the 
walk  where  I  lay  this  drama  and  different  scenes  of 
the  revolution  of  tlie  year,  which  whilst  I  then  saw, 
even  in  my  dream,  I  resolved  to  write  down,  and 
send  to  the  Spectator. 

'  The  first  person  whom  I  saw  advancing  towards 
me  'as  a  youth  of  a  most  beautiful  air  and  shape, 
though  he  seemed  not  yet  arrived  at  that  exact  pro- 
portion and  symmetry  of  parts  which  a  little  more 
time  would  have  given  him ;  but,  however,  there 
was  such  a  bloom  in  his  countenance,  such  satis- 
faction and  joy,  that  I  thought  it  the  most  desirable 
form  that  1  had  ever  seen.  He  was  clothed  in  a 
flowing  mantle  of  green  silk,  interwoven  with 
flowers:  he  had  a  chaplet  of  roses  on  his  head,  and 
a  narcissus  in  his  hand  ;  primroses  and  violets  sprang 
up  under  his  feet,  and  all  nature  was  cheered  at  his 
approach.  Flora  was  on  one  hand,  and  Vertumnus 
on  the  other,  in  a  robe  of  changeable  silk.  After 
this  I  was  surprised  to  see  the  moon-beams  reflected 
with  a  sudden  glare  from  armour,  and  to  see  a  man 
completely  armed,  advancing  with  his  sword  drawn. 
I  was  soon  informed  by  the  genius  it  was  Mars,  who 
had  long  usurped  a  place  among  the  attendants  of 
the  Spring.  He  made  way  for  a  softer  appearance. 
It  was  Venus,  without  any  ornament  but  her  omi 
beauties,  not  so  much  as  her  own  cestui,  with 
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which  she  had  encompassed  a  globe,  which  she  lield 
in  her  right  hand,  and  in  her  left  hand  she  had  a 
sceptre  of  gold.  After  her  followed  the  Graces, 
with  their  arms  entwined  within  one  another :  their 
girdles  were  loosed,  and  they  moved  to  the  sound 
of  soft  music,  striking  the  ground  alternately  with 
their  feet.  Then  came  up  the  three  Months  which 
belong  to  this  season.  As  March  advanced  to- 
wards me,  there  was  methought  in  his  look  a 
louring  roughness,  which  ill  befitted  a  month  which 
was  ranked  in  so  soft  a  season ;  but  as  he  came 
forwards,  his  features  became  insensibly  more  mild 
and  gentle  ;  he  smoothed  his  brow,  and  looked  with 
so  sweet  a  countenance,  that  I  could  not  but  lament 
his  departure,  though  he  made  way  for  April.  He 
appeared  in  the  greatest  gaiety  imaginable,  and  had 
a  thousand  pleasures  to  attend  him ;  his  look  was 
frequently  clouded,  but  immediately  returned  to  its 
tirst  composure,  and  remained  fixed  in  a  smile. 
Then  came  May,  attended  by  Cupid,  with  his  bow 
strung,  and  in  a  posture  to  let  fly  an  arrow  :  as  he 
passed  by,  methought  I  heard  a  confused  noise  of 
soft  complaints,  gentle  ecstasies,  and  tender  sighs 
of  lovers ;  vows  of  constancy,  and  as  many  com- 
plainings of  pertidiousness;  all  which  the  winds 
wafted  away  as  soon  as  they  had  reached  my  hear- 
ing. After  these  I  saw  a  man  advance  in  the  full 
prime  and  vigour  of  his  age ;  his  complexion  was 
sanguine  and  ruddy,  his  hair  black,  and  fell  down 
in  beautiful  ringlets  beneath  his  shoulders  ;  a  mantle 
of  hair-coloured  silk  hung  loosely  upon  him :  he 
advanced  with  a  hasty  step  after  the  Spring,  and 
sought  out  the  shade  and  cool  fountains  which 
played  in  the  garden.  He  was  particularly  well 
pleased  when  a  troop  of  Zephyrs  fanned  him  with 
their  wings.  He  had  two  companions  who  walked 
on  each   side,    that  made   him   appear    the   most 
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agreeable;  the  one  was  Aurora  with  fingers  of 
roses,  and  her  feet  dewy,  attired  in  grey ;  the  other 
was  Vesper,  in  a  robe  of  azure  beset  with  drops  of 
gold,  whose  breath  he  caught  whilst  it  passed  over 
a  bundle  of  honeysuckles  and  tuberoses  which  he 
held  in  his  hand.  Pan  and  Ceres  followed  them 
with  four  reapers,  who  danced  a  morrice  to  the 
sound  of  oaten-pipes  and  cymbals.  Then  came  the 
attendant  Months.  June  retained  still  some  small 
likeness  of  the  Spring;  but  the  other  two  seemed  to 
step  with  a  less  vigorous  tread,  especially  August, 
who  seemed  almost  to  faint,  whilst,  for  half  the 
steps  he  took,  the  dog-star  levelled  his  rays  full  at 
his  head.  They  passed  on,  and  made  way  for  a 
person  that  seemed  to  bend  a  little  under  the  weight 
of  years ;  his  beard  and  hair,  which  were  full 
grown,  were  composed  of  an  equal  number  of 
black  and  grey ;  he  wore  a  robe  which  he  had  girt 
round  him,  of  a  yellowish  cast,  not  unlike  the  co- 
lour of  fallen  leaves,  which  he  walked  upon.  I 
thought  he  hardly  made  amends  for  expelling  the 
foregoing  scene  by  the  large  quantity  of  fruits  which 
he  bore  in  his  hands.  Plenty  walked  by  his  side 
with  a  healthy  fresh  countenance,  pouring  out  from 
a  horn  all  the  various  products  of  the  year.  Pomona 
followed  with  a  glass  of  cyder  in  her  hand,  with 
Bacchus  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  tigers,  accompanied 
by  a  whole  troop  of  satyrs,  fauns,  and  sylvans. 
September,  who  came  next,  seemed  in  his  looks 
to  promise  a  new  Spring,  and  wore  the  livery  of 
those  months.  The  succeeding  month  was  all  soiled 
with  the  juice  of  grapes,  as  if  he  had  just  come  from 
the  wine-press.  November,  though  he  was  in  this 
division,  yet,  by  the  many  stops  he  made,  seemed 
rather  inclined  to  the  Winter,  which  followed  close 
at  his  heels.  He  advanced  in  the  shape  of"  an  old 
man  in  the  extremity  of  age ;  the  hair  he  had  was 
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so  very  white,  it  seemed  a  real  snow ;  his  eyes  were 
red  and  piercing,  and  his  beard  hung  with  a  great 
quantity  of  icicles ;  he  was  wrapt  up  in  furs,  but 
yet  so  pinched  with  excess  of  cold,  that  his  limbs 
were  all  contracted,  and  his  body  bent  to  the  ground, 
so  that  he  could  not  have  supported  himself  had  it 
not  been  for  Comus,  the  god  of  revels,  and  Neces- 
sity, the  mother  of  Fate,  who  sustained  him  on  each 
side.  The  shape  and  mantle  of  Comus  was  one  of 
the  things  that  most  surprised  me :  as  he  advanced 
towards  me,  his  countenance  seemed  the  most  de- 
sirable I  had  ever  seen.  On  the  fore  part  of  his 
mantle  was  pictured,  joy,  delight,  and  satisfaction, 
with  a  thousand  emblems  of  merriment,  and  jests 
with  faces  looking  two  ways  at  once ;  but  as  he 
passed  from  me  I  was  amazed  at  a  shape  so  little 
correspondent  to  his  face :  his  head  was  bald,  and 
all  the  rest  of  his  limbs  appeared  old  and  deformed. 
On  the  hinder  part  of  his  mantle  was  represented 
Murder  *  with  dishevelled  hair  and  a  dagger  all 
bloody,  Anger  in  a  robe  of  scarlet,  and  Suspicion 
squinting  with  both  eyes ;  but  above  all,  the  most 
conspicuous  was  the  battle  of  the  Lapithffi  and  the 
Centaurs.  I  detested  so  hideous  a  shape,  and  turned 
my  eyes  upon  Saturn,  who  was  stealing  away  be- 
hind him,  with  a  scythe  in  one  hand  and  an  hour- 
glass in  the  other,  unobserved.  Behind  Necessity 
was  Vesta,  the  goddess  of  fire,  with  a  lamp  which 
vras  perpetually  supplied  with  oil,  and  whose  flame 
was  eternal.  She  cheered  the  rugged  brow  of  Ne- 
cessity, and  warmed  her  so  far  as  almost  to  make 
her  assume  the  features  and  likeness  of  Choice.  De- 
cember, January,  and  February,  passed  on  after  the 
rest,  all  in  furs;  there  was  little  distinction  to  be 


*^  Til?  Eng;li!ih  are  branded,  peihapr.  iiiijiistly,  with  bcui^ 
addicted  to  suici'le  about  this  tuac  of  the  year. 
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made  amongst  them ;  and  they  were  only  more  or 
less  displeasing,  as  they  discovered  more  or  less 
haste  towards  the  grateful  return  of  Spring.' 

Z. 
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Quid  nov  morttilia  pectora  cogis, 

Ami  sacra  fames/ 

ViuG.  Mn,  iii.  5') 


O  cursed  hunger  of  pernicious  gold ! 
M'hat  bands  of  faith  can  impious  lucre  hold ! 

Dryden. 

A  VERY  agreeable  friend  of  mine,  the  other  day, 
carrying  nie  in  his  coach  into  the  country  to  dinner, 
fell  into  discourse  concerning  the  '  care  of  parents 
due  to  their  children,'  and  the  '  piety  of  children 
towards  their  parents.'  He  was  reflecting  upon  the 
succession  of  particular  virtues  and  qualities  there 
might  be  preserved  from  one  generation  to  another, 
if  these  regards  were  reciprocally  held  in  venera- 
tion :  but  as  he  never  fails  to  mix  an  air  of  mirth 
and  good-humour  with  his  good  sense  and  reason- 
ing, he  entered  into  the  following  relation. 

'I  WILL  not  be  confident  in  what  century,  or 
under  what  reign  it  happened,  that  this  want  of 
nmtual  confidence  and  right  understanding  between 
father  and  son  was  fatal  to  the  family  of  the  Valen- 
tines in  Germany.  Basilius  Valentinus  was  a  person 
who  had  arrived  at  the  utmost  perfection  in  the 
hermetic  art,  and  initiated  his  son  Alcxandrinus  in 
the  same  mysteries :  but,  as  you  know  they  are  not 
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to  be  attained  but  by  the  painful,  the  pious,  the 
chaste,  and  pure  of  heart,  Basihus  did  not  open  to 
him,  because  of  his  youth,  and  the  deviations  too 
natural  to  it,  the  greatest  secrets  of  whicli  he  was 
master,  as  well  knowing  that  the  operation  would 
fail  in  the  hands  of  a  man  so  liable  to  errors  in  life 
as  Alexandrinus.  But  believing,  from  a  certain  in- 
disposition of  mind  as  well  as  body,  his  dissolution 
was  drawing  nigh,  he  called  Alexandrinus  to  him, 
and  as  lie  lay  on  a  couch,  over-against  which  his  son 
was  seated,  and  prepared  by  sending  out  servants 
one  after  another,  and  admonition  to  examine  that 
no  one  overheard  them,  he  revealed  the  most  im- 
portant of  his  secrets  with  the  solemnity  and  lan- 
guage of  an  adept.  "  My  son,"  said  he,  "  many 
have  been  the  watchings,  long  the  lucubrations, 
constant  the  labours  of  thy  father,  not  only  to  gain 
a  great  and  plentiful  estate  to  his  posterity,  but 
also  to  take  care  that  he  should  have  no  posterity. 
Be  not  amazed,  my  child  :  I  do  not  mean  that  thou 
sihak  be  taken  from  me,  but  that  I  will  never  leave 
thee,  and  consequently  cannot  be  said  to  have  pos- 
terity. Behold,  my  dearest  Alexandrinus,  the  effect 
of  what  was  propagated  in  nine  months.  We  are 
not  to  contradict  nature,  but  to  follow  and  to  help 
her;  just  as  long  as  an  infant  is  in  the  womb  of  its 
parent,  so  long  are  these  medicines  of  revivification 
in  preparing.  Observe  this  small  phial  and  this 
little  gallipot — in  this  an  unguent,  in  the  other  a 
lir]uor.  In  these,  my  child,  are  collected  such 
powers,  as  shall  revive  the  springs  of  life  when 
they  are  yet  but  just  ceased,  and  give  new  strength, 
new  spirits,  and,  in  a  word,  wholly  restore  all  the 
organs  and  senses  of  the  human  body  to  as  great  a 
duration  as  it  had  before  enjoyed  from  its  birth,  to 
the  day  of  the  application  of  these  my  medicines. 
But,  my  beloved  son,  care  must  be  taken  to  apply 
VOL.  \u.  T 
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them  within  ten  hours  after  the  breath  is  out  of  the 
body,  while  yet  the  clay  is  warm  with  its  late  life, 
and  yet  capable  of  resuscitation.  I  find  my  frame 
grown  crazy  with  perpetual  toil  and  meditation ; 
and  I  conjure  you,  as  soon  as  I  am  dead,  to  anoint 
me  with  this  unguent ;  and  when  you  see  me  begin 
to  move,  pour  into  my  lips  this  inestimable  liquor, 
else  the  force  of  the  ointment  will  be  ineffectual. 
By  this  means  you  will  give  me  life  as  I  have  you, 
and  we  will  from  that  hour  mutually  lay  aside  the 
authority  of  having  bestowed  life  on  each  other, 
live  as  brethren,  and  prepare  new  medicines  against 
such  another  period  of  time  as  will  demand  another 
application  of  the  same  restoratives."  In  a  few 
days  after  these  wonderful  ingredients  were  deli- 
vered to  Alexandrinus,  Basilius  departed  this  life. 
But  such  was  the  pious  sorrow  of  the  son  at  the 
loss  of  so  excellent  a  father,  and  the  first  transports 
of  grief  had  so  wholl}'  disabled  him  from  all  manner 
of  business,  that  he  never  thought  of  the  medicines 
till  the  time  to  which  his  father  had  limited  their 
efficacy  was  expired.  To  tell  the  truth,  Alexan- 
drinus was  a  man  of  wit  and  pleasure,  and  con- 
sidered his  father  had  lived  out  his  natural  time ; 
his  life  was  long  and  uniform,  suitable  to  the  regu- 
larity of  it;  but  that  he  himself,  poor  sinner,  wanted 
a  new  life,  to  repent  of  a  very  bad  one  hitherto, 
and,  in  the  examination  of  his  heart,  resolved  to  go 
on  as  he  did  with  this  natural  being  of  his,  but  re- 
pent very  faithfully,  and  spend  very  piously  the  life 
to  which  he  should  be  restored  by  application 
of  these  rarities,  when  time  should  come,  to  his 
own  person. 

'  It  has  been  observed,  that  Providence  fre- 
quently punishes  the  self-love  of  men,  who  woidd 
do  immoderately  for  their  own  offspring,  with 
children  very  much    below   their   characters   and 
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qualifications ;  insomuch  that  they  only  transmit 
their  names  to  be  borne  by  those  who  give  daily 
proofs  of  the  vanity  of  the  labour  and  ambition  of 
their  progenitors. 

*  It  happened  thus  in  the  family  of  Basilius ;  for 
Alexandrinus  began  to  enjoy  his  ample  fortune  in 
all  the  extremities  of  household  expense,  furniture^ 
and  insolent  equipage ;  and  this  he  pursued  till  the 
day  of  his  own  departure  began,  as  he  grew  sen- 
sible, to  approach.  As  Basilius  was  punished  with 
a  son  very  unlike  him,  Alexandrinus  was  visited  with 
one  of  his  own  disposition.  It  is  natural  that  ill  men 
should  be  suspicious ;  and  Alexandrinus,  besides 
that  jealousy,  had  proofs  of  the  vicious  disposition 
of  his  son  Renatus,  for  that  was  his  name. 

*  Alexandrinus,  as  I  observed,  having  very 
good  reasons  for  thinking  it  unsafe  to  trust  the  real 
secret  of  his  phial  and  gallipot  to  any  man  living, 
projected  to  make  sure  work,  and  hope  for  his  suc- 
cess depending  from  the  avarice,  not  the  bounty  of 
his  benefactor 

'  With  this  thought  he  called  Renatus  to  his  bed- 
side, and  bespoke  him  in  the  most  pathetic  gesture 
and  accent.  "  As  much,  my  son,  as  you  have  been 
addicted  to  vanity  and  pleasure,  as  I  also  have  been 
before  you,  *  you  nor  I  could  escape  the  fame  or 
the  good  effects  of  the  profound  knowledge  of  our 
progenitor,  the  renowned  Basilius.  His  symbol  is 
very  well  known  in  the  philosophic  world ;  and  I 
shall  never  forget  the  venerable  air  of  his  counte- 
nance, when  he  let  me  into  the  profound  mysteries 
of  the  smaragdine  table  of  Hermes.  "  It  is  true," 
said  he,  "  and  far  removed  from  all  colour  of  deceit; 
that  which  is  inferior  is  like  that  which  is  superior, 

*  The  word  '  neitlicr'  seems  omitted  here,  thongh  it  is  not 
in  the  original  publication  in  folia,  or  in  the  edit,  in  8vo.  of 
1712. 

T   2 
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by  which  are  acquired  and  perfected  all  the  miracles 
of  a  certain  work.  The  father  is  the  sun,  the  mother 
the  moon,  the  wind  is  in  the  womb,  the  earth  is  tlie 
nurse  of  it,  and  mother  of  all  perfection.  All  this 
must  be  received  with  modesty  and  wisdom."  The 
chymical  people  carry,  in  all  their  jargon,  a  whim- 
sical sort  of  piety  which  is  ordinary  with  great  lovers 
of  money,  and  is  no  more  but  deceiving  themselves, 
that  their  regularity  and  strictness  of  manners,  for 
the  ends  of  this  world,  has  some  affinity  to  the  inno- 
cence of  heart  which  must  recommend  them  to  the 
next.  Renatus  wondered  to  hear  his  father  talk  so 
like  an  adept,  and  with  such  a  mixture  of  piety ; 
while  Alexandrinus,  observing  his  attention  fixed, 
proceeded.  *'  This  phial,  child,  and  this  little 
earthen  pot,  will  add  to  thy  estate  so  much  as  to 
make  thee  the  richest  man  in  the  German  empire. 
1  am  going  to  my  long  home,  but  shall  not  return  to 
common  dust."  Then  he  resumed  a  countenance 
of  alacrity,  and  told  him,  that  if  within  an  hour 
after  his  death  he  anointed  his  whole  body,  and 
poured  down  his  throat  that  liquor  which  he  had 
from  old  Basilius,  the  corpse  woidd  be  converted 
into  pure  gold.  I  will  not  pretend  to  express  to 
you  the  unfeigned  tendernesses  that  passed  between 
these  two  extraordinary  persons ;  but  if  the  father 
recommended  the  care  of  his  remains  with  vehe- 
mence and  aftection,  the  son  was  not  behindhand 
in  professing  that  he  would  not  cut  the  least  bit  off 
him,  but  upon  the  utmost  extremity,  or  to  provide 
for  his  younger  brothers  and  sisters. 

'  Well,  Alexandrinus  died,  and  the  heir  of  his 
body  (as  our  term  is)  could  not  forbear,  in  the  wan- 
tonnesses  of  his  heart,  to  measure  the  length  and 
breadth  of  his  beloved  father,  and  cast  up  the  en- 
suing  value  of  him  before  he  proceeded  to  opera- 
tion.    When  he  knew  the  immense  reward  of  Lis 
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pains,  he  began  the  work ;  but  lo !  when  he  had 
anointed  the  corpse  all  over,  and  began  to  apply 
the  liquor,  the  body  stirred,  and  Renatus,  m  a 
fright,  broke  the  phial.'  T. 
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Quantum  A  rerum  turpitudine  abes,  tantum  te  H  verborum 
libertaie  sejungas.  Toll. 

We  should  be  as  careful  of  our  words,  as  our  actions ;  and 
as  far  from  speaking,  as  from  doing  ill. 

It  is  a  certain  sign  of  an  ill  heart  to  be  inclined  to 
defamation.  They  who  are  harmless  and  innocent 
can  have  no  gratification  that  way ;  but  it  ever 
arises  from  a  neglect  of  what  is  laudable  in  a  man's 
self,  and  an  impatience  of  seeing  it  in  another. 
Else  why  should  virtue  provoke?  Why  should 
beauty  displease  in  such  a  degree,  that  a  man  given 
to  scandal  never  lets  the  mention  of  either  pass  by 
him,  without  offering  something  to  the  diminution 
of  it  ?  A  lady  the  other  day  at  a  visit,  being  attacked 
somewhat  rudely  by  one  whose  own  character  has 
been  very  roughly  treated,  answered  a  great  deal  of 
heat  and  intemperance  very  calmly,  *  Good  madam, 
spare  me,  who  am  none  of  your  match ;  I  speak  ill 
of  nobody,  and  it  is  a  new  thing  to  me  to  be  spoken 
ill  of.'  Little  minds  think  fame  consists  in  the  num- 
ber of  votes  they  have  on  their  side  among  the  mul- 
titude, whereas  it  is  really  the  inseparable  follower 
of  good  and  woi'thy  actions.  Fame  fs  as  natural  a 
follower  of  merit,  as  a  shadow  is  of  a  body.  It  is 
t3 
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true  when  crowds  press  upon  you,  this  shadow 
cannot  be  seen ;  but  when  they  separate  from 
around  you,  it  will  again  appear.  The  lazy,  the 
idle,  and  the  froward,  are  the  persons  who  are 
most  pleased  with  the  little  tales  which  pass  about 
the  town  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Were  it  not  for  the  pleasure  of  speaking 
ill,  there  are  numbers  of  people  who  are  too  lazy 
to  go  out  of  their  own  houses,  and  too  ill-natured 
to  open  their  lips  in  conversation.  It  was  not  a 
little  diverting  the  other  day  to  observe  a  lady  read- 
ing a  post-letter,  and  at  these  words,  '  After  all 
her  airs,  he  has  heard  some  story  or  other,  and  the 
match  is  broke  off,'  give  orders  in  the  midst  of 
her  reading,  '  Put  to  the  horses.'  That  a  young 
woman  of  merit  has  missed  an  advantageous  settle- 
ment was  news  not  to  be  delayed,  lest  somebody 
else  should  have  given  her  malicious  acquaintance 
that  satisfaction  before  her.  The  unwillingness  to 
receive  good  tidings  is  a  quality  as  inseparable  from 
a  scandal-bearer,  as  the  readiness  to  divulge  bad. 
But,  alas  1  how  wretchedly  low  and  conteniptible 
is  that  state  of  mind,  that  cannot  be  pleased  but  by 
what  is  the  subject  of  lamentation.  This  temper 
has  ever  been,  in  the  highest  degree,  odious  to 
gallant  spirits.  The  Persian  soldier,  who  was  heard 
reviling  Alexander  the  Great,  was  well  admonished 
by  his  officer,  '  Sir,  you  are  paid  to  fight  against 
Alexander,  and  not  to  rail  at  him.' 

Cicero,  in  one  of  his  pleadings,  defending  his 
client  from  general  scandal,  says  very  handsomely, 
and  with  much  reason,  *  There  are  many  who  have 
particular  engagements  to  the  prosecutor  ;  there  are 
many  who  are  known  to  have  ill-will  to  him  for 
whom  I  appear;  there  are  many  who  are  naturally 
addicted  to  defamation,  and  envious  of  any  good 
to  any  man,  who  may  have  contributed  to  spread 
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reports  of  this  kind :  for  nothing  is  so  swift  as 
scandal,  nothing  is  more  easily  sent  abroad,  nothing 
received  with  more  welcome,  nothing  diffuses  itself 
so  universally.  I  shall  not  desire,  that  if  any  report 
to  our  disadvantage  has  any  ground  for  it,  you 
would  overlook  or  extenuate  it:  but  if  there  be  any 
thing  advanced,  without  a  person  who  can  say 
whence  he  had  it,  or  which  is  attested  by  one  who 
forgot  who  told  him  it,  or  who  had  it  from  one  of 
so  little  consideration  that  he  did  not  then  think  it 
worth  his  notice,  all  such  testimonies  as  these,  I 
know,  you  will  think  too  slight  to  have  any  credit 
against  the  innocence  and  honour  of  your  fellow- 
citizen.'  When  an  ill  report  is  traced,  it  very  often 
vanishes  among  such  as  the  orator  has  here  recited. 
And  how  despicable  a  creature  must  that  be,  who 
is  in  pain  for  what  passes  among  so  frivolous  a  peo- 
ple !  There  is  a  town  in  Warwickshire,  of  good 
note,  and  formerly  pretty  famous  for  much  animo- 
sity and  dissension,  the  chief  families  of  which  have 
now  turned  all  their  whispers,  backbitings,  envies, 
and  private  malices,  into  mirth  and  entertainment, 
by  means  of  a  peevish  old  gentlewoman,  known 
by  the  title  of  the  lady  Bluemantle.  This  heroine 
liad,  for  many  years  together,  outdone  the  whole 
sisterhood  of  gossips  in  invention,  quick  utterance, 
and  unprovoked  malice.  This  good  body  is  of  a 
lasting  constitution,  though  extremely  decayed  in 
her  eyes,  and  decrepid  in  her  feet.  The  two  cir- 
cumstances of  being  always  at  home  from  her 
lameness,  and  very  attentive  from  her  blindness, 
make  her  lodgings  the  receptacle  of  all  that  passes 
in  town,  good  or  bad;  but  for  the  latter  she  seems 
to  have  the  better  memory.  There  is  another  thing 
to  be  noted  of  her,  which  is,  that,  as  it  is  usual 
with  old  people,  she  has  a  livelier  memory  of  things 
which  passed  when  she  was  very  young  than  of 
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late  years.    Add  to  all  this,  that  she  does  not  only 
not  love  any  body,  but  she  hates  every  body.     The 
statue  in  Rome*  does  not  sei've  to  vent  malice  half 
so  well  as  this  old  lady  does  to  disappoint  it.     She 
does  not  know  the  aathor  of  any  thing  that  is  told 
her,  but  can  readily  repeat  the  matter  itself;  there- 
fore, though  she  exposes  all  the  whole  town,  she 
ojffends  no  one  body  in  it.     She  is  so  exquisitely 
restless  and  peevish,  that  she  quarrels  with  all  about 
her,  and  sometimes  in  a  freak  will  instantly  change 
her  habitation.     To  indulge  this  humour,  she  is  led 
about  the  grounds  belongmg  to  the  same  house  she 
is  in ;  and  the  persons  to  whom  she  is  to  remove, 
being  in  the  plot,  are  ready  to  receive  her  at  her 
own  chamber  again.     At  stated  times  the  gentle- 
woman at  whose  house  she  supposes  she  is  at  the 
time,  is  sent  for  to  quarrel  with,  according  to  her 
common  custom.    When  they  have  a  mind  to  drive 
the  jest,  she  is  immediately  urged  to  that  degree, 
that  she  will  board  in  a  family  with  which  she  has 
never  yet  been;  and  away  she  will  go  this  instant, 
and  tell  them  all  that  the  rest  have  been  saying  of 
them.     By  this  means  she  has  been  an  inhabitant 
of  every  house  in  the  place,  without  stirring  from 
the  same  habitation:  and  the  many  stories  which 
every  body  furnishes  her  with,  to  favour  that  deceit, 
make  her  the  general  intelligencer  of  the  town  of 
all  that  can  be  said  by  one  woman  against  another. 
Thus  gromidlcss  stories  die  away,  and  sometimes 
truths  are  smothered  under  the  general  word,  when 
they  have  a  mind  to  discountenance  a  thing,  '  Ohl 
that  is  in  my  lady  Bluemantle's  Memoirs.' 

Whoever  receives  impressions  to  the  disadvant- 
age of  others,  without  examination,  is  to  be  had 


*  A  statue  of  Pasquin  in  tliat  city,  on  which  sarcastic  re- 
ijiarlis  were  pasted,  aad  tlieoce  called  Pasquinades. 
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in  no  other  credit  for  intelligence  than  this  good 
lady  Blueniantle,  who  is  subjected  to  have  her  ears 
imposed  upon  for  want  of  other  helps  to  better  in- 
formation. Add  to  this,  that  other  scandal-bearers 
suspend  the  use  of  these  faculties  which  she  has  lost, 
rather  than  apply  them  to  do  justice  to  their  neigh- 
bours :  and  I  think,  for  the  service  of  my  fair  read- 
ers, to  acquaint  them,  that  there  is  a  voluntary  lady 
Bluemantle  at  every  visit  in  town. 

T. 
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Occupet  extremum  scabies. • 

HoR.  Ars  Poet.  v.  417. 
The  devil  take  the  hindmost! 

[English  Proverb,] 

It  is  an  impertinent  and  unreasonable  fault  in  con- 
versation, for  one  man  to  take  up  all  the  discourse. 
It  may  possibly  be  objected  to  me  myself,  that  I  am 
guilty  in  this  kind,  in  entertaining  the  town  every 
day,  and  not  giving  so  many  able  persons,  who 
have  it  more  in  their  power,  and  as  much  in  their 
inclination,  an  opportunity  to  oblige  mankind  with 
their  thoughts.  '  Besides,'  said  one  whom  I  over- 
heard the  other  day,  *  why  nmst  this  paper  turn 
altogether  upon  topics  of  learning  and  morality  ? 
Why  should  it  pretend  only  to  wit,  humour,  or  the 
like — things  which  are  useful  only  to  amuse  men  of 
literature  and  superior  education?  I  would  have  it 
consist  also  of  all  things  which  may  be  necessary 
or  useful  to  any  part  of  society ;  and  the  mechanic 
arts  should  have  their  place  as  well  as  the  liberal. 
Tlte  ways  of  gain,  husbandry,  and  thrift,  will  serve 
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a  greater  number  of  people,  than  discourses  upon 
what  was  well  said  or  done  by  such  a  philosopher, 
hero,  general,  or  poet.' — I  no  sooner  heard  this  critic 
talk  of  my  works,  but  I  minuted  what  he  had  said; 
and  from  that  instant  resolved  to  enlarge  the  plan  of 
my  speculations,  by  giving  notice  to  all  persons  of 
all  orders,  and  each  sex,  that  if  they  are  pleased  to 
send  me  discourses,  with  their  names  and  places  of 
abode  to  them,  so  that  I  can  be  satisfied  the  writ- 
ings are  authentic,  such  their  labours  shall  be  faith- 
fully inserted  in  this  paper.  It  will  be  of  much 
more  consequence  to  a  youth,  in  his  apprenticeship, 
to  know  by  what  rules  and  arts  such  a  one  became 
sheriff  of  the  city  of  London,  than  to  see  the  sign 
of  one  of  his  own  quality  with  a  lion's  heart  in  each 
hand.  The  world,  indeed,  is  enchanted  with  ro- 
mantic and  improbable  achievements,  when  the 
])lain  path  to  respective  greatness  and  success,  in 
the  way  of  life  a  man  is  in,  is  wholly  overlooked. 
Is  it  possible  that  a  young  man  at  present  could 
pass  his  time  better  than  in  reading  the  history  of 
stocks,  and  knowing  by  what  secret  springs  they 
have  such  sudden  ascents  and  falls  in  the  same 
day?  Could  he  be  better  conducted  in  his  way  to 
wealth,  which  is  the  great  article  of  life,  than  in  a 
treatise  dated  from  'Change-alley  by  an  able  profi- 
cient there?  Nothing  certainly  could  be  more  use- 
ful, than  to  be  well  instructed  in  his  hopes  and 
fears ;  to  be  diffident  when  others  exult;  and  with  a 
secret  joy  buy  when  others  think  it  their  interest  to; 
sell.  I  invite  all  persons  who  have  any  thing  to  say 
for  the  profitable  information  of  the  public,  to  take 
their  turns  in  my  paper :  they  are  welcome,  froni< 
the  late  noble  inventor  of  the  longitude,  to  the 
humble  autlior  of  strops  for  razors.  If  to  carry 
ships  in  safety,  to  give  help  to  people  tossed  in 
a  troubled   sea,   without  knowing  to  what  shore 
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they  bear,  what  rocks  to  avoid,  or  what  coast  td 
pray  for  in  their  extremity,  be  a  worthy  labour, 
and  an  invention  that  deserves  a  statue ;  at  the  sam^ 
time,  he  who  has  found  a  means  to  let  the  instru- 
ment, which  is  to  make  your  visage  less  horrid 
and  your  person  more  smug,  easy  in  the  operation, 
is  worthy  of  some  kind  of  good  reception.  If 
things  of  high  moment  meet  with  renown,  those  of 
little  consideration,  since  of  any  consideration,  are 
not  to  be  despised.  In  order  that  no  merit  may  lie 
hid,  and  no  art  unimproved,  I  repeat  it,  that  I  call 
artificers,  as  well  as  philosophers,  to  my  assistance 
in  the  public  service.  It  would  be  of  great  use  if 
we  had  an  exact  history  of  the  successes  of  every 
great  shop  within  the  city-walls,  what  tracts  of 
land  have  been  purchased  by  a  constant  attendance 
within  a  walk  of  thirty  foot.  If  it  could  also  bd 
noted  in  the  equipage  of  those  who  are  ascended 
from  the  successful  trade  of  their  ancestors  into 
figure  and  equipage,  such  accounts  would  quicken 
industry  in  the  pursuit  of  such  acquisitions,  and  dis- 
countenance luxury  in  the  enjoyment  of  them. 

To  diversify  these  kinds  of  informations  the  in- 
dustry of  the  female  world  is  not  to  be  unobserved. 
She  to  whose  household  virtues  it  is  owing,  that 
men  do  honour  to  her  husband,  should  be  recorded 
with  veneration ;  she  who  has  wasted  his  labours, 
with  infamy.  When  we  are  come  into  domestic 
life  in  this  manner,  to  awaken  caution  and  attend- 
ance to  the  main  point,  it  would  not  be  amiss  to 
give  now  and  then  a  touch  of  tragedy,  and  describe 
that  most  dreadful  of  all  human  conditions,  the  case 
of  bankruptcy :  how  plenty,  credit,  cheerfulness, 
full  hopes,  and  easy  possessions,  are  in  an  instant 
turned  into  penury,  faint  aspects,  diffidence,  sor- 
row, and  misery ;  how  the  man,  who  with  an  open 
hand  the  day  before  could  administer  to  the  extre- 
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mities  of  others,  is  shunned  to-day  by  the  friend  of" 
his  bosom.  It  would  be  useful  to  shew  how  just 
this  is  on  the  negligent,  how  lamentable  on  the  in- 
dustrious. A  paper  written  by  a  merchant  might 
give  this  island  a  true  sense  of  the  worth  and  im- 
portance of  his  character :  it  might  be  visible  from 
what  he  could  say,  that  no  soldier  entering  a  breach 
adventures  more  for  honour,  than  the  trader  does 
for  wealth  to  liis  country.  In  both  cases,  tlie  ad- 
venturers have  their  own  advantage ;  but  I  know 
no  cases  wherein  every  body  else  is  a  sharer  in  the 
success. 

It  is  objected  by  readers  of  history,  that  the  battles 
in  those  narrations  are  scarce  ever  to  be  understood. 
This  misfortune  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  ignorance 
of  historians  in  the  methods  of  drawing  up,  changing 
the  forms  of  a  battalia,  and  the  enemy  retreating 
from,  as  well  as  approaching  to,  the  charge.  But 
in  the  discourses  from  the  correspondents  whom  I 
now  invite,  the  danger  will  be  of  another  kind; 
and  it  is  necessary  to  caution  them  only  against 
using  terms  of  art,  and  describing  things  that  are 
familiar  to  them  in  words  unknown  to  their  readers. 
I  promise  myself  a  great  harvest  of  new  circum- 
stances, persons,  and  things,  from  this  proposal j 
and  a  world,  which  many  think  they  are  well  ac- 
quainted with,  discovered  as  wholly  new.  This  sort 
of  intelligence  will  give  a  lively  image  of  the  chain 
and  mutual  dependence  of  human  society,  take  oft' 
impertinent  prejudices,  enlarge  the  minds  of  those 
whose  views  are  confined  to  their  own  circumstances ; 
and  in  short,  if  the  knowing  in  several  arts,  profes- 
sions, and  trades,  will  exert  themselves,  it  cannot 
but  produce  a  new  field  of  diversion  and  instruct 
tion,  more  agreeable  than  has  yet  appeared. 

T. 
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NH29.    SATURDAY,  JULY  12,  1Y12. 

-Populninqtte  falsis  dedoeet  uti 


Vudbus- 

HoR.  2  Od.  ii.  19. 

From  cheats  of  words  the  crowd  she  brings 
To  real  estimates  of  things. 

Crebch. 

*  mr.  spectator, 

*  Since  I  gave  an  account  of  an  agreeable  set  of 
company  whicli  were  gone  down  into  the  country, 
I  have  received  advices  from  thence,  that  the  insti- 
tution of  an  infirmary  for  those  wlio  should  be  out 
of  humour  has  had  very  good  effects.  My  letters 
mention  particular  circumstances  of  two  or  three 
persons,  who  had  the  good  sense  to  retire  of  their 
own  accord,  and  notified  that  they  were  withdrawn, 
with  the  reasons  of  it  to  the  company,  in  their  re- 
spective memorials. 

"  The  Memorial  of  Mrs.  Mary  Dainty^    Sjmister, 

"  Humbly  sheweth, 

"  That,  conscious  of  her  own  want  of 
merit  accompanied  with  a  vanity  of  being  admired, 
she  had  gone  into  exile  of  her  own  accord, 

"  She  is  sensible,  that  a  vain  person  is  the  most 
insufferable  creature  living  in  a  well-bred  assembly. 

"  That  slie  desired,  before  she  appeared  in  public 
again,  she  might  have  assurances,  that  though  she 
might  be  thought  handsome,  there  might  not  more 
address  or  compliment  be.  paid  to  her  than  to  the 
rest  of  the  company. 

VOL.  xu.  u 
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"  That  she  conceived  it  a  kind  of  superiority,  that 
one  person  should  take  upon  him  to  commend  an- 
other. 

"  Lastly,  that  she  went  into  the  infirmary,  to 
avoid  a  particular  person,  who  took  upon  him  to 
profess  an  admiration  of  her. 

*'  She  therefore  prayed,  that  to  applaud  out  of 
due  place  might  be  declared  an  offence,  and  pu- 
nished in  the  same  manner  with  detraction,  in  that 
the  latter  did  but  report  persons  defective,  and  the 
former  made  them  so. 

All  which  is  submitted,  &c." 

*  There  appeared  a  delicacy  and  sincerity  in  this 
memorial  very  uncommon ;  but  my  friend  informs 
me,  that  the  allegations  of  it  were  groundless,  inso- 
much that  this  declaration  of  an  aversion  to  being 
praised,  was  understood  to  be  no  other  than  a  secret 
trap  to  purchase  it,  for  which  reason  it  lies  still  on 
the  table  unanswered. 


"  The  humble  Memorial  of  the  Lady  Lydia  Loller. 

"  Sheweth, 

"  That  the  lady  Lydia  is  a  woman  of 
quality ;  married  to  a  private  gentleman. 

"  That  she  finds  herself  neither  well  nor  ill. 

"  That  her  husband  is  a  clown. 

"  That  lady  Lydia  cannot  see  company. 

*'  That  she   desires    the    infirmary  may   be   her 
apartment  during  her  stay  in  the  country. 

"  That  they  would  please  to  make  merry  with 
their  equals. 

"  That  Mr.  Loller  might  stay  with  them  if  he 
thought  fit," 
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'  It  was  immediately  resolved,  that  lady  Lydia  was 
still  at  London. 


"  The  Immble  Memorial  of  Thomas  Sudden,  esq.  of 
the  Inner  Temple. 

"  Sheweth, 

"  That  Mr.  Sudden  is  conscious  that  he 
is  too  much  given  to  argumentation. 

*<  That  he  talks  loud. 

"  That  he  is  apt  to  think  all  things  matter  of  de- 
bate. 

"  That  he  stayed  behind  in  Westminster-hall, 
when  the  kite  shake  of  the  roof  happened,  only  be- 
cause a  counsel  of  the  other  side  asserted  it  was 
coming  down. 

"  That  he  cannot  for  his  life  consent  to  any 
thing. 

"  That  he  stays  in  the  infirmary  to  forget  him- 
self. 

"  That  as  soon  as  he  has  forgot  himself  he  will 
wait  on  the  company." 

'  His  indisposition  was  allowed  to  be  sufficient  to 
require  a  cessation  from  company. 

"  The  Memorial  of  Frank  Jolly. 

*'  Sheweth, 

"  That  he  hath  put  himself  into  the  in- 
firmary, in  regard  he  is  sensible  of  a  certain  rustic 
mirth  which  renders  him  unfit  for  polite  conversa- 
tion. 

"  Tliat  he  intends  to  prepare  himself,  by  abstinence 
and  thin  diet,  to  be  one  of  the  company, 
u  2 
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"  That  at  present  he  comes  into  a  room  as  if  he 
were  an  express  from  abroad. 

"  That  he  has  chosen  an  apartment  with  a  mat- 
ted antichamber,  to  practise  motion  without  being 
heard. 

"  That  he  bows,  talks,  drinks,  eats,  and  helps 
himself  before  a  glass,  to  learn  to  act  with  modera- 
tion. 

"  That  by  reason  of  his  luxuriant  health  he  is  op- 
pressive to  persons  of  composed  behaviour. 

"  That  he  is  endeavouring  to  forget  the  word 
'  pshaw,  pshaw.' 

"  That  he  is  also  weaning  himself  from  his  cane. 

"  That  when  he  has  learnt  to  live  without  his  said 
cane,  he  will  wait  on  the  company,  &c."    , 


"  The  Memorial  of  John  Rhubarb,  esq. 

"  Sheweth, 

"  That  your  petitioner  has  retired  to  the 
infirmary,  but  that  he  is  in  perfect  good  health,  ex- 
cept that  he  has  by  long  use,  and  for  want  of  dis- 
course, contracted  an  habit  of  complaint  that  he  is 
sick. 

"  That  he  wants  for  nothing  under  the  sun,  but 
what  to  say,  and  therefore  has  fallen  into  this  un- 
happy malady  of  complaining  that  he  is  sick. 

"  That  this  custom  of  his  makes  him,  by  his  own 
confession,  fit  only  for  the  infirmary,  and  therefore 
lie  has  not  waited  for  being  sentenced  to  it. 

"  That  he  is  conscious  there  is  nothing  more  im- 
proper than  such  a  complaint  in  good  company,  in 
that  they  must  pity,  whether  they  think  the  lamenter 
ill  or  not ;  and  that  the  complainant  must  make  a 
silly  figure,  whether  he  is  pitied  or  not. 

"  Your  petitioner  humbly  prays  that  he  may  have 
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time  to  know  how  he  does,  and  he  will  make  his  ap- 
pearance." 

*  The  valetudinarian  was  likewise  easily  excused : 
and  this  society,  being  resolved  not  only  to  make  it 
their  business  to  pass  their  time  agreeably  for  the 
present  season,  but  also  to  commence  such  habits  in 
themselves  as  may  be  of  use  in  their  future  conduct 
in  general,  are  very  ready  to  give  into  a  fancied  or 
real  incapacity  to  join  with  their  measures,  in  order 
to  have  no  humourist,  proud  mail,  impertinent  or 
sufficient  fellow,  break  in  upon  their  happiness. 
Great  evils  seldom  happen  to  disturb  company ;  but 
indulgence  in  particularities  of  humour  is  the  seed 
of  making  half  our  time  hang  in  suspense,  or  waste 
away  under  real  discomposures. 

'  Among  other  things,  it  is  carefully  provided 
that  there  may  not  be  disagreeable  familiarities.  No 
one  is  to  appear  in  the  puhiic  rooms  undressed,  or 
enter  abruptly  into  each  other's  apartment  without 
intimation.  Every  one  has  hitherto  been  so  careful 
in  his  behaviour,  that  there  has  but  one  offender,  in 
ten  days'  time,  been  sent  into  the  infirmary,  and  that 
was  for  throwing  away  his  cards  at  whist. 

'  lie  has  offered  his  submission  in  the  following 
terms : 


"  The  humble  Petition  of  Jeoffry  Hotspur,  e^q. 

"  Sheweth, 

"  Though  the  petitioner  swore,  stamped, 
and  threw  down  his  cirds,  he  has  all  i  iKiginable  re- 
spect for  the  ladies,  a  ul  the  whole  co..ip:iii\-. 

"  That  he  hLunbly  desires  it  may  be  considered, 
in  the  case  of  gaining,  there  are  many  motives  which 
provoke  to  disorder. 

u  3  . 
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"  That  the  desire  of  gain,  and  the  desire  of  vic- 
tory, are  both  thwarted  in  losing. 

"  That  all  conversations  in  the  world  have  in- 
dulged human  infirmity  in  this  case. 

"  Your  petitioner  therefore  most  humbly  prays, 
that  he  may  be  restored  to  the  company :  and  he 
hopes  to  bear  ill-fortune  with  a  good  grace  for  the 
future,  and  to  demean  himself  so  as  to  be  no  more 
than  cheerful  when  he  wins,  tJian  grave  when  he 
loses,"  T. 
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Quccre  peregrinum,  vkinia  raticareclaimtt. 

HoR.  1  Ep.  xvii.  62. 


The  crowd  replies, 

Go  seek  a  stranger  to  believe  thy  lyes. 


Creech. 


'  SIR, 

'  As  you  are  Spectator-general,  you  may  with 
authority  censure  whatsoever  looks  ill,  and  is  of- 
fensive to  the  sight;  the  worst  nuisance  of  which 
kind,  mcthinks,  is  the  scandalous  appearance  of 
poor  in  all  parts  of  this  wealthy  city.  Such  raiser- 
able  objects  aftect  the  compassionate  beholder  with 
dismal  ideas,  discompose  the  cheerfulness  of  his 
mind,  and  deprive  him  of  the  pleasure  that  he  might 
otherwise  take  in  surveying  the  grandeur  of  our 
metropolis.  Who  can  without  remorse  see  a  dis- 
abled sailor,  the  purveyor  of  our  luxury,  destitute 
of  necessaries  ?  Who  can  behold  an  honest  soldier, 
that  bravely  withstood  the  enemy,  prostrate  and  in 
want  amongst  his  friends  ?  It  were  endless  to  jnen- 
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tion  all  the  variety  of  wretchedness,  and  the  num- 
berless poor  that  not  only  singly,  but  in  companies, 
implore  your  charity.  Spectacles  of  this  nature 
every  where  occur ;  and  it  is  unaccountable  that, 
amongst  the  many  lamentable  cries  that  infest  this 
town,  your  comptroller-general  should  not  take  no- 
tice of  the  most  shocking,  viz.  those  of  the  needy 
and  afflicted.  1  cannot  but  think  he  waved  it  merely 
out  of  good  breeding,  choosing  rather  to  stifle  his 
resentment  than  upbraid  his  countrymen  with  inhu- 
manity :  however,  let  not  charity  be  sacrificed  to 
popularity ;  and  if  his  ears  were  deaf  to  their  com- 
plaints, let  not  your  eyes  overlook  their  persons. 
There  are,  I  know,  many  impostors  among  them. 
Lameness  and  blindness  are  certainly  very  often 
acted;  but  can  those  who  have  tlieir  sight  and  limbs 
employ  them  better  than  in  knowing  whether  they 
are  counterfeited  or  not?  I  know  not  which  of  the 
two  misapplies  his  senses  most,  he  who  pretends 
himself  blind  to  move  compassion,  or  he  who  be-, 
liolds  a  miserable  object  without  pitying  it.  But  in 
order  to  remove  such  impediments,  1  wish,  Mr. 
Spectator,  you  would  give  us  a  discourse  upon  beg- 
gars, that  we  may  not  pass  hy  true  objects  of  charity, 
or  give  to  impostors.  I  looked  out  of  my  window 
the  other  morning  earlier  than  ordinary,  and  saw 
a  blind  beggar,  an  hour  before  the  passage  he  stands 
in  is  frequented,  with  a  needle  and  a  thread  thriftily 
mending  his  stockings.  My  astonishment  was  still 
greater,  when  I  beheld  a  lame  fellow,  whose  legs 
were  too  big  to  walk  within  an  hour  after,  bring  him 
a  pot  of  ale.  I  will  not  mention  the  shakings,  dis- 
tortions, and  convulsions,  which  many  of  them  prac- 
tise to  gain  an  alms:  but  sure  I  am  they  ought  to  be 
taken  care  of  in  this  condition,  either  by  the  beadle 
or  the  magistrate.  They,  it  seems,  relieve  their 
posts,  according  to  their  talents.  There  is  the  voice 
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of  an  old  woman  never  begins  to  beg  till  nine  in  the 
evening  ;  and  then  she  is  destitute  of  lodging,  turned 
out  for  want  of  rent,  and  has  the  same  ill  fortune 
every  night  in  the  year.  You  should  employ  an 
officer  to  hear  the  distress  of  each  beggar  that  is 
constant  at  a  particular  place,  who  is  ever  in  the 
same  tone,  and  succeeds  because  his  audience  is 
continually  changing,  though  he  does  not  alter  his 
lamentation.  If  we  have  nothing  else  for  our  money, 
let  us  have  more  invention  to  be  cheated  with.  All 
which  is  submitted  to  your  spectatorial  vigilance; 
and 

I  am,  SIR, 

Your  most  humble  servant.' 

*  SIR, 

'  I  WAS  last  Sunday  highly  transported 
at  our  parish-church;  the  gentleman  in  the  pulpit 
pleaded  movingly  in  behalf  of  the  poor  children,  and 
they  for  themselves  nmch  more  forcibly  by  singing 
an  hymn;  and  I  had  the  happiness  to  be  a  con- 
tributor to  this  little  religious  institution  of  innocents, 
and  I  am  sure  I  never  disposed  of  money  more  to  my 
satisfaction  and  advantage.  The  inward  joy  I  find 
in  myself,  and  the  good-will  I  bear  to  mankind, 
make  me  heartily  wish  these  pious  works  may  be 
encouraged,  that  the  present  promoters  may  reap 
the  delight,  and  posterity  the  benefit  of  them.  But 
whilst  we  are  building  this  beautiful  edifice,  let  not 
the  old  ruins  remain  in  view  to  sully  the  prospect. 
Whilst  we  are  cultivating  and  improving  this  young 
hopeful  offspring,  let  not  the  ancient  and  helpless 
creatures  be  shamefully  neglected.  The  crowds  of 
poor,  or  pretended  poor,  in  every  place,  are  a  great 
reproach  to  us,  and  eclipse  the  glory  of  all  other 
charity.  It  is  the  utmost  reproach  to  society,  that 
there  should  be  a  poor  man  unrelieved,  or  a  poor 
rogue  unpunished.    I  hope  you  will  think  no  part  of 
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human  life  out  of  your  consideration,  but  will,  at 
your  leisure,  give  us  the  history  of  plenty  and  want, 
and  the  natural  gradations  towards  them,  calculated 
for  the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster. 
I  am,  SIR, 
Your  most  humble  servant, 

T.  D.' 

*  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

'  I  BEG  you  would  be  pleased  to  take  notice 
of  a  very  great  indecency,  which  is  extremely  com- 
mon, though,  I  think,  never  yet  under  your  cen- 
bure.  It  is,  Sir,  the  strange  freedoms  some  ill-bred 
married  people  take  in  company ;  the  unseasonable 
fondness  of  some  husbands,  and  the  ill-timed  tender- 
ness of  some  wives.  They  talk  and  act  as  if  modesty 
was  only  fit  for  maids  and  bachelors,  and  that  too 
before  both.  I  was  once,  ]Mr.  Spectator,  where  the 
fault  I  speak  of  was  so  very  flagrant,  that  (being, 
you  must  know,  a  very  bashful  fellow,  and  several 
young  ladies  in  the  room)  I  protest  I  was  quite  out 
of  countenance.  Lucina,  it  seems,  was  breeding  ; 
and  she  did  nothing  but  entertain  the  company  with 
a  discourse  upon  the  difHculty  of  reckoning  to  a  day, 
and  said  she  knew  those  who  were  certain  to  an 
hour  ;  then  fell  a  laughing  at  a  silly  inexperienced 
creature,  who  was  a  month  above  her  time.  Upon 
her  husband's  coming  in,  she  put  several  questions 
to  iiim ;  which  he  not  caring  to  resolve,  "  Well," 

cries  Lucina,  "  I  shall  have  'em  all  at  night." 

Ikit  lest  1  should  seem  guilty  of  the  very  fault  I 
write  against,  I  shall  only  intreat  Mr.  Spectator  to 
correct  such  misdemeanours. 

"  For  liifflicr  of  the  ironial  1)C(I  by  far, 
And  \\illi  uiystcrioiis  reverence,  I  deem.'' 

I  am,   SIR, 

Your  humble  servant, 
T.  Thomas  Meanwell.' 
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NH31.      TUESDAY,  JULY  15,  1712. 


Quid  dulcius  hominum  generi  d  natura  datum  est,  quam  sui 
cuique  iiberi?  Tvjll. 

What  is  there  in  nature  so  dear  to  a  man  as  his  own  children  ? 

I  HAVE  lately  been  casting  in  my  thoughts  the 
several  unhappinesses  of  life,  and  comparing  the  in- 
felicities of  old  age  to  those  of  infancy.  The 
calamities  of  children  are  due  to  the  negligence 
or  misconduct  of  parents;  those  of  age,  to  the  past 
life  which  led  to  it.  I  have  here  the  history  of  a 
boy  and  girl  to  their  wedding-day,  and  think  I 
cannot  give  the  reader  a  livelier  image  of  the  insipid 
way  in  which  time  uncultivated  passes,  than  by 
entertaining  him  with  their  authentic  epistles,  ex- 
pressing all  that  was  remarkable  in  their  lives,  till 
the  period  of  their  life  above-mentioned.  The  sen- 
tence at  the  head  of  this  paper,  which  is  only  a 
warm  interrogation,  '  W  hat  is  there  in  nature  so 
dear  as  a  man's  own  children  to  him  ?'  is  all  the  re- 
flection 1  shall  at  present  make  on  those  who  are 
negligent  or  cruel  in  the  education  of  them. 

'  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

'  I  AM  now  entering  into  my  one  and 
twentieth  year,  and  do  not  know  that  I  had  one 
day's  thorough  satisfaction  since  I  came  to  years  of 
any  reflection,  till  the  time  thev  say  others  lose  their 
liberty — the  day  of  my  marriage.  I  am  son  to  a 
gentleman  of  a  very  great  estate,  who  resolved  to 
keep  me  out  of  the  vices  of  the  age ;  and,  in  order  to 
it,  never  let  rae  see  any  thing  that  he  thought  could 
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give  me  the  least  pleasure.  At  ten  years  old  I  was 
put  to  a  grammar-school,  where  my  master  received 
orders  every  post  to  use  me  very  severely,  and  have 
no  regard  to  my  having  a  great  estate.  At  fifteen 
I  was  removed  to  the  university,  where  I  lived,  out 
of  my  father's  great  discretion,  in  scandalous  poverty 
and  want,  till  1  was  big  enough  to  be  married,  and 
I  was  sent  for  to  see  the  lady  who  sends  you  the 
underwritten.  When  we  were  put  together,  we  both 
considered  that  we  could  not  be  vvorse  than  we 
were  in  taking  one  another,  and,  out  of  a  desire  of 
liberty,  entered  into  wedlock.  My  father  says  I  am 
now  a  man,  and  may  speak  to  him  like  another 
gentleman. 

I  am,  SIR, 
Your  most  humble  servant, 

Richard  Rentfree.' 

*  MR.  SPEC. 

'  I  GREW  tall  and  wild  at  my  mother's, 
who  is  a  gay  widow,  and  did  not  care  for  shewing 
me,  till  about  two  years  and  a  half  ago ;  at  which 
time  my  guardian-uncle  sent  me  to  a  boarding- 
school,  with  orders  to  contradict  me  in  nothing,  for 
I  had  been  misused  enough  already.  I  had  not  been 
there  above  a  month,  when,  being  in  the  kitchen,  I 
saw  some  oatmeal  on  the  dresser;  I  put  two  or 
three  corns  in  my  mouth,  liked  it,  stole  a  handful, 
went  into  my  chamber,  chewed  it,  and  for  two 
months  after  never  failed  taking  toll  of  every  pen- 
nyworth of  oatmeal  that  came  into  the  house :  but 
one  day  playing  with  a  tobacco-pipe  between  my 
teeth,  it  happened  to  break  in  my  mouth,  and  the 
spitting  out  the  pieces  left  such  a  delicious  rough- 
ness on  my  tongue,  that  I  could  not  be  satisfied  till 
I  had  champed  up  the  remaining  part  of  the  pipe. 
I  forsook  the  oatmeal,  and  stuck  to  the  pipes  three 
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months,  in  which  time  I  had  dispensed  with  thirty- 
seven  foul  pipes,  all  to  the  bowls  :  they  belonged  to 
an  old  gentleman,  father  to  my  governess.  He 
locked  up  the  clean  ones.  I  left  off  eating  of  pipes, 
and  fell  to  licking  of  chalk.  I  was  soon  tired  of 
this.  I  then  nibbled  all  the  red  wax  of  our  last 
ball-tickets,  and  three  weeks  after,  the  black  wax 
from  the  burying-tickets  of  the  old  gentleman.  Two 
months  after  this  I  lived  upon  thunder-bolts,  a  cer- 
tain long  round  bluish  stone  which  I  found  among  die 
gravel  in  our  garden.  I  was  wonderfully  delighted 
with  this ;  but  thunder-bolts  growing  scarce,  I  fas- 
tened tooth  and  nail  upon  our  garden-wall,  which  I 
stuck  to  almost  a  twelvemonth,  and  had  in  that 
time  peeled  and  devoured  half  a  foot  tov.ards  our 
neighbour's  yard.  1  now  thought  myself  the  hap- 
piest creature  in  the  world ;  and  I  believe,  in  my 
conscience,  I  had  eaten  quite  through,  had  I  had  it 
in  my  chamber  ;  but  now  I  became  lazy  and  unwil- 
ling to  stir,  and  was  obliged  to  seek  food  nearer 
home.  1  then  took  a  strange  hankering  to  coals  ;  I 
fell  to  scranching  them,  and  had  already  consumed, 
I  am  certain,  as  much  as  would  have  dressed  my 
wedding -dinner,  when  my  uncle  came  for  me  home. 
He  was  in  the  parlour  with  my  governess,  when  I 
was  called  down.  I  went  in,  fell  on  my  knees,  for 
he  made  me  call  him  father ;  and  when  I  expected 
the  blessing  I  asked,  the  good  gentleman,  in  a  sur- 
prise, turns  himself  to  my  governess,  and  asks, 
whether  this  (pointing  to  me)  was  his  daughter? 
*'  This,"  added  he,  "  is  the  very  picture  of  death. 
My  child  was  a  plump-faced,  hale,  fresh-coloured 
girl ;  but  this  looks  as  if  she  were  half- starved,  a  mere 
skeleton."  My  governess,  who  is  really  a  good 
woman,  assured  my  father  I  had  wanted  for  no- 
thing ;  and  withal  told  him  I  was  continually  eating 
some  trash  or  other,  and  that  I  was  almost  eaten  up 
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with  the  green-sickness,  her  orders  being  never  to 
cross  me.  But  this  magnified  but  little  with  my 
father,  who  presently,  in  a  kind  of  pet,  paying  for 
my  board,  took  me  home  with  him.  I  had  not  been 
long  at  home,  but  one  Sunday  at  church  (I  shall 
never  forget  it)  I  saw  a  young  neighbouring  gentle- 
man that  pleased  me  hugely ;  I  liked  him  of  all  men 
I  ever  saw  in  my  life,  and  began  to  wish  I  could  be 
as  pleasing  to  him.  The  very  next  day  he  came, 
with  his  father,  a  visiting  to  our  house :  we  were 
left  alone  together,  with  directions  on  both  sides  to 
be  in  love  with  one  another ;  and  in  three  weeks' 
time  we  were  married.  I  regained  my  former 
health  and  complexion,  and  am  now  as  happy  as  the 
day  is  long.  Now,  Mr.  Spec.  I  desire  you  would 
find  out  some  name  for  these  craving  damsels, 
whether  dignified  or  distinguished  under  some  or  all 
of  the  following  denominations  :  to  wit,  "  Trash- 
eaters,  Oatmeal-chewers,  Pipe-champers,  Chalk- 
lickers,  Wax-nibblers,  Coal-scranchers,  Wall-peel- 
ers, or  Gravel-diggers:"  and,  good  sir,  do  your 
utmost  endeavour  to  prevent  (by  exposing)  this  un- 
accountable folly,  so  prevailing  among  the  young 
ones  of  our  sex,  who  may  not  meet  with  such  sudden 
good  luck,  as 

SIR, 

Your  constant  Reader, 

and  very  humble  Servant, 

Sabina  Greex, 
T.  NOW  Sabina  Rentfree.' 


voT,.  xir. 
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N"  432.    WEDNESDAY,  JULY  16,  1712. 


•  Inter  strepit  anser  olores. 

ViRG.  Eel.  ix.  36. 

He  gabbles  like  a  goose  amidst  the  swan-like  quire. 

Dryden. 


*  MR.  SPECTATOR,  Oxford,  July  14. 

*  According  to  a  late  invitation  in  one  of  your 
papers  to  every  man  who  pleases  to  write,  I  have 
sent  you  the  following  short  dissertation  against  the 
vice  of  being  prejudiced. 

Your  most  humble  servant.' 

"  Man  is  a  sociable  creature,  and  a  lover  of 
glory ;  whence  it  is,  that  when  several  persons  are 
united  in  the  same  society,  they  are  studious  to  lessen 
the  reputation  of  others,  in  order  to  raise  their  own. 
The  wise  are  content  to  guide  the  springs  in  silence, 
and  rejoice  in  secret  at  their  regular  progress.  To 
prate  and  triumph  is  the  part  allotted  to  the  trifling 
and  superficial.  The  geese  were  providentially  or- 
dained to  save  the  Capitol.  Hence  it  is,  that  the 
invention  of  marks  and  devices  to  distinguish  parties 
is  owing  to  the  beaux  and  belles  of  this  island.  Hats, 
moulded  into  different  cocks  and  pinches,  have  long 
bid  mutual  defiance  ;  patches  have  been  set  against 
patches  in  battle  array  ;  stocks  have  risen  or  fallen 
in  proportion  to  head-dresses  ;  and  peace  or  war 
been  expected,  as  the  white  or  the  red  hood  hath 
prevailed.  These  are  the  standard-bearers  in  our 
contending  armies,  the  dwarfs  and  squires  who  carry 
the  impresses  of  the  giants  or  knights,  not  born  to 
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fight  themselves  but  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  en- 
suing combat. 

"  It  is  a  matter  of  wonder  to  reflect  how  far  men 
of  weak  understanding,  and  strong  fancy,  are  hur- 
ried by  their  prejudices,  even  to  the  believing  that 
the  wliole  body  of  the  adverse  party  are  a  band  of 
villains  and  djcmons.  Foreigners  complain  that  the 
English  are  the  proudest  nation  under  heaven. 
Perhaps  they  too  have  their  share  :  but  be  that  as  it 
will,  general  charges  against  bodies  of  men  is  the 
fault  I  am  writing  against.  It  must  bo  owned,  to 
our  shame,  that  our  common  people,  and  most  who 
have  not  travelled,  have  an  irrational  contempt  for 
the  language,  dress,  customs,  and  even  the  shape 
and  minds  of  other  nations.  Some  men.  otherwise 
of  sense,  have  wondered  that  a  great  genius  should 
spring  out  of  Ireland ;  and  think  you  mad  in  affirm- 
ing that  fine  odes  have  been  written  in  Lapland. 

"  This  spirit  of  rivalship,  which  heretolbre  reigned 
in  the  two  universities,  is  extinct,  and  almost  over 
betwixt  college  and  college.  In  parishes  and  schools, 
the  thirst  of  glory  still  obtains.  At  the  seasons  of 
foot-ball  and  cock-fighting,  these  little  republics  re- 
assume  their  national  hatred  to  each  other.  My  te- 
nant in  the  country  is  verily  persuaded,  that  the  pa- 
rish of  the  enemy  hath  not  one  honest  man  in  it. 

"  I  always  hated  satires  against  woman,  and  satires 
against  man  :  I  am  apt  to  suspect  a  stranger  who 
laughs  at  the  religion  of  the  faculty:  my  spleen  rises 
at  a  dull  rogue,  who  is  severe  upon  mayors  and 
aldermen;  and  was  never  better  pleased  than  with 
a  piece  of  justice  executed  upon  the  body  of  a 
Templar,  who  was  very  arch  upon  parsons. 

"  The  necessities  of  mankind  require  various  em- 
ployments ;  and  whoever  excels  in  his  province  is 
worthy  of  praise.  All  men  are  not  educated  after 
the  same  manner,  nor  have  all  the  same  talents., 

V  9. 
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Those  who  are  deficient  deserve  our  compassion, 
and  have  a  title  to  our  assistance.  All  cannot  be 
bred  in  the  same  place;  but  in  all  places  there  arise 
at  different  times,  such  persons  as  do  honour  to  their 
society,  which  may  raise  envy  in  little  souls,  but  are 
admired  and  cherished  by  generous  spirits. 

"  It  is  certainly  a  great  happiness  to  be  educated 
in  societies  of  great  and  eminent  men.  Their  in- 
structions and  examples  are  of  extraordinary  advant- 
age. It  is  highly  proper  to  instil  such  a  reverence 
of  the  governing  persons,  and  concern  for  the  ho- 
nour of  the  place,  as  may  spur  the  growing  members 
to  worthy  pursuits  and  honest  emulation ;  but  to 
swell  young  minds  with  vain  thoughts  of  the  dignity 
of  their  own  brotherhood,  by  debasing  and  vilifying 
all  others,  doth  them  a  real  injury.  By  this  means  I 
liave  found  that  their  efforts  have  become  languid, 
and  their  prattle  irksome,  as  thinking  it  sufficient 
praise  tliat  they  are  children  of  so  illustrious  and 
ample  a  family.  I  should  think  it  a  surer  as  well 
as  more  generous  method,  to  set  before  the  eyes  of 
jouth  such  persons  as  have  made  a  noble  progress 
in  fraternities  less  talked  of;  which  seems  tacitly  to 
reproach  their  sloth,  who  loll  so  heavily  in  the  seats 
of  mighty  improvement.  Active  spirits  hereby  would 
enlarge  their  notions ;  whereas,  by  a  servile  imita- 
tion of  one,  or  perhaps  two,  admired  men,  in  their 
own  body,  they  can  only  gain  a  secondary  and  de- 
rivative kind  of  fame.  These  copiers  of  men,  like 
those  of  authors  or  painters,  run  into  affectations  of 
some  oddness,  which  perhaps  was  not  disagreeable 
in  the  original,  but  sits  ungracefully  on  the  narrow- 
soulcd  transcriber. 

"  By  such  early  corrections  of  vanity,  while  boys 
are  growing  into  men,  they  will  gradually  learn  not 
to  censure  superficially;  but  imbibe  those  principles 
of  general    kindness   and   humanity,  which   alone 
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can  make  them  easy  to  themselves,  and  beloved  by 
others. 

"  Reflections  of  this  nature  have  expunged  all 
prejudices  out  of  my  heart ;  insomuch,  that  though  I 
am  a  firm  Protestant,  I  hope  to  see  the  pope  and 
cardinals  without  violent  emotions;  and  though  I  am 
naturally  grave,  I  expect  to  meet  good  company  at 
Paris. 

I  am,  SIR, 

Your  obedient  servant." 

*  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

'  I  FIND  you  are  a  general  undertaker,  and 
have,  by  your  correspondents  or  self,  an  insight  into 
most  things  ;  which  makes  me  apply  myself  to  you  at 
present,  in  the  sorest  calamity  that  ever  befel  man. 
My  wife  has  taken  something  ill  of  me,  and  has  not 
spoke  one  word  good  or  bad,  to  me,  or  any  body 
in  the  family,  since  Friday  was  seven-night.  What 
must  a  man  do  in  that  case  ?  Your  advice  would  be 
a  great  obligation  to, 

SIR, 

Your  most  humble  servant, 

KALPU    THIMBLETON.' 

'  MR.  SPECTATOH,  July  15,  1712. 

*  When  you  want  a  trifle  to  fill  up  a  paper, 
in  inserting  this  you  will  lay  an  obligation  on 
Your  humble  servant, 

OLIVIA.' 
"  DEAR  OLIVIA, 

"It  is  but  this  moment  I  have  had  the 
happiness  of  knowing  to  whom  I  am  obliged  for  the 
present  I  received  the  second  of  April.  I  am  heartily 
sorry  it  did  not  come  to  hand  the  day  before ; 
for  I  cttonot  but  think  it  very  hard  unon  people  to 
x3 
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lose  their  jest,  that  offer  at  one  but  once  a  year.  I 
congratulate  myself  however  upon  the  earnest  given 
me  of  something  further  intended  in  my  favour ;  for 
I  am  told,  that  the  man  who  is  thought  worthy  by  a 
lady  to  make  a  fool  of,  stands  fair  enough  in  her 
opinion  to  become  one  day  her  husband.  Till  such 
time  as  I  have  the  honour  of  being  sworn,  I  take 
leave  to  subscribe  myself, 

Dear  Olivia, 

Your  fool  elect, 

T.  NICODEMUNCIO." 


N"  433.     THURSDAY,  JULY  17,  1712. 


Perhge  Mc-orao  amtutus  carmine  ranas, 
Etfrontem  nugis  solicre  disce  luels 

Mart.  Epig.  xiv.  ipj. 

To  banish  anxious  thouglit,  and  qniet  pain, 
Read  Homer's  frogs,  or  my  more  trifling  strain. 

The  moral  M-orld,  as  consisting  of  males  and  females, 
is  of  a  mixed  nature,  and  filled  with  several  customs, 
fashions,  and  ceremonies,  which  would  have  no  place 
in  it  were  there  but  one  sex.  Had  our  species  no 
females  in  it,  men  would  be  quite  different  creatures 
from  Avhat  they  are  at  present :  their  endeavours  to 
please  the  opposite  sex  polishes  and  refines  them  out 
of  those  manners  which  are  most  natural  to  them, 
and  often  sets  them  upon  modelling  themselves,  not 
according  to  the  plans  which  they  approve  in  theip 
own  opinions,  but  according  to  those  plans  which 
they  think  are  most  agreeable  to  the  female  world. 
In  a  word,  man  would  not  only  be  an  unhappy,  but 
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a  rude  unfinished  creature,  were  he  conversant  with 
none  but  those  of  his  own  make. 

Women,  on  the  other  side,  are  apt  to  form  them- 
selves in  every  thing  with  regard  to  that  other  half  of 
reasonable  creatures  with  whom  they  are  here  blend- 
ed and  confused:  their  thoughts  are  ever  turned  upon 
appearing  amiable  to  the  other  sex ;  they  talk,  and 
move,  and  smile,  with  a  design  upon  us ;  every  fea- 
ture of  their  faces,  every  part  of  their  dress,  is  filled 
with  snares  and  allurements.  There  would  be  no 
such  animals  as  prudes  or  coquettes  in  the  world, 
were  there  not  such  an  animal  as  man.  In  short,  it 
is  the  male  that  gives  charms  to  womankind,  that 
produces  an  air  in  their  faces,  a  grace  in  their  mo- 
tions, a  softness  in  their  voices,  and  a  delicacy  in 
their  complexions. 

As  this  mutual  regard  between  the  two  sexes 
tends  to  the  improvement  of  each  of  them,  we  may 
observe  that  men  are  apt  to  degenerate  into  rough 
and  brutal  natures,  who  live  as  if  there  were  no 
such  things  as  women  in  the  world  ;  as,  on  the 
contrary,  women  who  have  an  indifference  or  aver- 
sion for  their  counterparts  in  human  nature,  are 
generally  sour  and  unamiable,  sluttish  and  censo- 
rious. 

I  am  led  into  this  train  of  thoughts  by  a  little  ma- 
nuscript which  is  lately  fallen  into  my  hands,  and 
which  I  shall  communicate  to  the  reader,  as  I  have 
done  some  other  curious  pieces  of  the  same  nature, 
without  troubling  him  with  any  inquiries  about  the 
author  of  it.  It  contains  a  summary  account  of  two 
different  states  which  bordered  upon  one  another. 
The  one  was  a  commonwealth  of  Amazons,  or  wo- 
men without  men ;  the  other  was  a  republic  of 
males,  that  had  not  a  woman  in  their  whole  commu- 
nity. As  these  two  states  bordered  upon  one 
another,  it  was  their  way,  it  seems,  to  meet  upon 
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their  frontiers  at  a  certain  season  of  the  year,  where 
those  among  the  men  who  had  not  made  their  choice 
in  any  former  meeting  associated  themselves  with 
particular  women,  whom  they  were  afterwards 
obliged  to  look  upon  as  their  wives  in  every  one  of 
these  yearly  rencounters.  The  children  that  sprung 
from  this  alliance,  if  males,  were  sent  to  their 
respective  fathers  ;  if  females,  continued  with  their 
mothers.  By  means  of  this  anniversary  carnival, 
which  lasted  about  a  week,  the  commonwealths 
were  recruited  from  time  to  time,  and  supplied  with 
their  respective  subjects. 

These  two  states  were  engaged  together  in  a  per- 
petual league,  offensive  and  defensive  ;  so  that  if 
any  foreign  potentate  offered  to  attack  either  of 
them,  both  the  sexes  fell  upon  him  at  once,  and 
quickly  brought  him  to  reason.  It  was  remarkable 
that  for  many  ages  this  agreement  continued  in- 
violable between  the  two  states,  notwithstanding, 
as  was  said  before,  they  were  husbands  and  wives  : 
but  this  will  not  appear  so  wonderful,  if  we  consider 
that  they  did  not  live  together  above  a  week  in  a 
year. 

In  the  account  which  my  author  gives  of  the  male 
republic,  there  were  several  customs  vcv}'  remark- 
able. The  men  never  shaved  tlieir  beards,  or  pared 
their  nails,  above  once  in  a  twelvemonth,  which 
was  probably  about  the  time  of  the  great  annual 
meeting  upon  their  frontiers.  I  find  the  name  of  a 
minister  of  state  in  one  part  of  their  history,  who 
was  fined  for  appearing  too  frecjuently  in  clean 
linen  ;  and  of  a  certain  great  general,  who  was 
turned  out  of  his  post  for  effeminacy,  it  having  been 
proved  upon  liim  by  several  credible  witnesses  that 
he  washed  his  face  every  morning.  If  any  member 
of  the  commonwealth  had  a  soft  voice,  a  smooth 
face,  or  a  supple  behaviour,  he  was  banished  into  the 
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commonwealth  of  females,  where  he  was  treated  as 
a  slave,  dressed  in  petticoats,  and  set  a  spinning. 
They  had  no  titles  ol  honour  among  them,  but  such 
as  denoted  some  bodily  strength  or  perfection,  as 
such  an  one  '  the  tall,'  such  an  one  '  the  stocky,' 
such  an  one  '  the  gruff.'  Their  public  debates  were 
generally  managed  with  kicks  and  cuffs,  insomuch 
that  they  often  came  from  the  council-table  with 
broken  sliins,  black  eyes,  and  bloody  noses.  When 
they  would  reproach  a  man  in  the  most  bitter 
terms,  they  would  tell  him  his  teeth  were  white,  or 
that  he  had  a  fair  skin  and  a  soft  hand.  The  great- 
est man  I  meet  with  in  their  historj'-,  was  one  who 
could  lift  five  hundred  weight,  and  wore  such  a  pro- 
digious pair  of  whiskers  as  had  never  been  seen  in 
the  commonwealth  before  his  time.  These  accom- 
plishments it  seems  had  rendered  him  so  popular, 
that  if  he  had  not  died  very  seasonably,  it  is  thought 
he  might  have  enslaved  the  republic.  Having  made 
this  short  extract  out  of  the  history  of  the  male 
commonwealth,  I  shall  look  into  the  history  of  the 
neighbouring  state,  which  consisted  of  females  ;  and, 
if  I  find  any  thing  in  it,  will  not  fail  to  communicate 
it  to  the  public.  C 
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Quales  Tkreiciee,  chmflumina  Tkermodontis 
Piihant,  et  pktis  hcllantur  Amazones  armis: 
Scu  circwn  Hippolyten,  seu  cUm  se  Marfia  curru 
Penthesilca  tefert ;  nutf;nnque  ululante  tiimultu, 
Fcemineu  exultant  lunatis  ugmina  peltis. 

ViRG.  Mn.  xi.  659. 

So  march'd  tlie  Thracian  Amazons  of  old, 

AVhen  Thermodou  w  ith  bloody  billows  roU'd ; 

Such  troops  as  these  in  shining  arms  were  seen, 

When  Theseus  met  in  fight  tiieir  maiden  queen. 

Such  to  the  field  Penthesilea  led. 

From  the  fierce  virgin  when  the  Grecians  fled.  - 

With  such  return'd  triumphant  from  the  war, 

Her  maids  with  cries  attend  the  lofty  car : 

They  clash  with  manly  force  their  moony  shields; 

With  female  shouts  resound  the  Phrj  gian  fields. 

Dryden. 

Having  carefully  perused  the  manuscript  I  men- 
tioned in  my  yesterday's  paper,  so  far  as  it  relates 
to  the  republic  of  women,  I  find  in  it  several  parti- 
culars which  may  very  well  deserve  the  reader's  at- 
tention. 

The  girls  of  quality,  from  six  to  twelve  years  old, 
were  put  to  public  schools,  where  they  learned  to 
box  and  play  at  cudgels,  with  several  other  accom- 
plishments of  the  same  nature;  so  that  nothing  was 
more  usual  than  to  see  a  little  miss  returning  home 
at  night  with  a  broken  pate,  or  two  or  three  teeth 
knocked  out  of  her  head.  They  were  afterwards 
taught  to  ride  the  great  horse,  to  shoot,  dart  or  sling, 
and  listed  into  several  companies,  in  order  to  perfect 
themselves  in  military  exercises.  No  woman  was 
to  be  married  till  she  had  killed  her  man.    The  ladies 
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of  fashion  used  to  play  with  young  lions  instead  of 
lap-dogs ;  and  when  they  made  any  parties  of  diver- 
sion, instead  of  entertaining  themselves  at  ombre  or 
piquet,  they  would  wrestle  and  pitch  the  bar  for  a 
whole  afternoon  together.  There  was  never  any 
such  thing  as  a  blush  seen,  or  a  sigh  heard,  in  the 
commonv/ealth.  The  women  never  dressed  but  to 
look  terrible ;  to  which  end  they  would  sometimes, 
after  a  battle,  paint  their  cheeks  with  the  blood  of 
their  enemies.  For  this  reason,  likewise,  the  face 
which  had  the  most  scars  was  looked  upon  as  the 
most  beautiful.  If  they  found  lace,  jewels,  ribbands, 
or  any  ornaments  in  silver  or  gold,  among  the  booty 
which  they  had  taken,  they  used  to  dress  their  horses 
with  it,  but  never  entertained  a  thought  of  wearing 
it  themselves.  There  were  particular  rights  and  pri- 
vileges allowed  to  any  member  of  the  common- 
wealth who  was  a  mother  of  three  daughters.  The 
senate  was  made  up  of  old  women ;  for  by  the  laws 
of  the  country,  none  was  to  be  a  counsellor  of  state 
that  was  not  past  child-bearing.  They  used  to  boast 
that  their  republic  had  continued  four  thousand 
years,  which  is  altogether  improbable,  unless  we 
may  suppose,  what  1  am  very  apt  to  think,  that 
they  measured  their  time  by  lunar  years. 

There  was  a  great  revolution  brought  about  in 
this  female  republic  by  means  of  a  neighbouring 
king,  who  had  made  war  upon  them  several  years 
with  various  success,  and  at  length  overthrew  them 
in  a  very  great  battle.  This  defeat  they  ascribe  to 
several  causes:  some  say  that  the  secretary  of  state, 
having  been  troubled  with  the  vapours,  had  com- 
mitted some  fatal  mistakes  in  several  dispatches 
about  that  time.  Others  pretend  that  the  first  mi- 
nister being  big  with  child,  could  not  attend  the 
public  atfairs,  as  so  great  an  exigency  of  state  re- 
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quired ;  but  this  I  can  give  no  manner  of  credit  to, 
since  it  seems  to  contradict  a  fundamental  maxim  in 
their  government  which  I  have  before  mentioned. 
My  author  gives  the  most  probable  reason  of  this 
great  disaster ;  for  he  affirms  that  the  general  was 
brought  to  bed,  or  (as  others  say)  miscarried,  the 
very  night  before  the  battle:  however  it  was,  this 
signal  overthrow  obliged  them  to  call  in  the  male 
republic  to  tlieir  assistance ;  but,  notwithstanding 
their  common  efforts  to  repulse  the  victorious  enemy, 
the  war  continued  for  many  years  before  they  could 
entirely  bring  it  to  a  happy  conclusion. 

The  campaigns  which  both  sexes  passed  together 
made  them  so  well  acquainted  with  one  another, 
that  at  the  end  of  the  war  they  did  not  care  for  part- 
ing. In  the  beginning  of  it  they  lodged  in  separate 
camps,  but  afterwards,  as  they  grew  more  familiar, 
they  pitched  their  tents  promiscuously. 

From  this  time,  the  armies  being  checkered  with 
both  sexes,  they  polished  apace.  The  inen  used  to 
invite  their  fellow-soldiers  into  their  quarters,  and 
would  dress  their  tents  with  flowers  and  boughs  for 
their  reception.  If  they  chanced  to  like  one  more 
than  another,  they  would  be  cutting  her  name  in 
the  table,  or  chalking  out  her  figure  upon  a  wall,  or 
talking  of  her  in  a  kind  of  rapturous  language,  which 
by  degrees  improved  into  verse  and  sonnet.  These 
were  as  the  first  rudiments  of  architecture,  painting, 
and  poetry,  among  this  savage  people.  After  any 
advantage  over  the  enemy,  both  sexes  used  to  jump 
together,  and  make  a  clattering  with  their  swords 
and  shields,  for  joy,  which  in  a  few  years  produced 
several  regular  tunes  and  set  dances. 

As  the  two  armies  romped  on  these  occasions, 
the  women  complained  of  the  thick  bushy  beards 
and  long  nails  of  their  confederates,    who  there- 
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upon  took  care  to  prune  themselves  into  such  figures 
as  were  most  pleasing  to  their  female  friends  and 
allies. 

When  they  had  taken  any  spoils  from  the  enemy, 
the  men  would  make  a  present  of  every  thing  that 
was  rich  and  showy  to  the  women  whom  they  most 
admired,  and  would  frequently  dress  the  necks,  or 
heads,  or  arms,  of  their  mistresses,  with  any  thing 
which  tliey  thought  appeared  gay  or  pretty.  The 
women  observing  that  the  men  took  delight  in  look- 
ing upon  them  when  they  were  adorned  with  such 
trappings  and  gewgaws,  set  their  heads  at  work  to 
find  out  new  inventions,  and  to  outshine  one  another 
in  all  councils  of  war,  or  the  like  solemn  meetings. 
On  the  otlier  hand,  the  men  observing  how  the  wo- 
men's hearts  were  set  upon  finery,  begun  to  em- 
bellisli  themselves,  and  look  as  agreeably  as  they 
could  in  the  eyes  of  their  associates.  In  short,  after 
a  few  years'  conversing  together,  the  women  had 
learned  to  smile,  and  the  men  to  ogle ;  the  women 
grew  soft  and  the  men  lively. 

When  they  had  thus  insensibly  formed  one  an- 
other, upon  the  finishing  of  the  war,  which  concluded 
with  an  entire  conquest  of  their  common  enemy,  the 
colonels  in  one  army  married  the  colonels  in  the 
other ;  the  captains  in  the  same  manner  took  the 
captains  to  their  wives  :  the  whole  body  of  common 
soldiers  were  matched  after  the  example  of  their 
leaders.  By  this  means  the  two  republics  incorpo- 
rated with  one  another,  and  became  the  most  flou- 
rishing and  polite  government  in  the  part  of  the 
world  which  thev  inhabited. 

C. 
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Nee  duo  sunt,  et  forma  duplex,  nec/opmina  did, 
Neepuer,  ut  possint :  neutrumque  et  utrumque  ridenlur, 

Ovid.  Met.  iv.  378. 

Both  bodies  in  a  single  body  mix, 
A  single  body  witii  a  double  sex. 

Addison. 

Most  of  the  papers  I  give  the  public  are  written 
on  subjects  that  never  vary,  but  are  for  ever  fixt 
and  immutable.  Of  this  kind  are  all  my  more  serious 
essays  and  discourses;  but  there  is  another  sort  of 
speculations,  which  I  consider  as  occasional  papers, 
that  take  their  rise  from  the  folly,  extravagance,  and 
caprice  of  the  present  age.  For  I  look  upon  my- 
self as  one  set  to  watch  the  manners  and  behaviour 
of  my  countrymen  and  contemporaries,  and  to  mark 
down  every  absurd  fashion,  ridiculous  custom,  or 
affected  form  of  speech,  that  makes  its  appearance  in 
the  world  during  the  course  of  these  my  speculations. 
The  petticoat  no  sooner  begun  to  swell,  but  I  ob- 
served its  motions.  The  party-patches  had  not  time 
to  muster  themselves  before  I  detected  them.  I  had 
intelligence  of  the  coloured  hood  the  very  first  time 
it  appeared  in  a  public  assembly.  I  might  here 
mention  several  other  the  like  contingent  subjects, 
upon  which  1  have  bestowed  distinct  papers.  By 
this  means  I  have  so  effectually  quashed  those  irre- 
gularities which  gave  occasion  to  them,  that  I  am 
afraid  posterity  will  scarce  have  a  sufficient  idea  of 
them  to  relish  those  discourses  which  were  in  no  little 
vogue  at  the  time  when  they  were  written.  They 
will  be  apt  to  think  that  the  fashions  and  customs 
I  attacked  were  some  fantastic  conceits  of  my  own, 
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and  that  their  great  grandmothers  could  not  be  so 
whimsical  as  I  have  represented  them.  For  this  rea- 
son, when  I  think  on  the  figure  my  several  volumes  of 
speculations  will  make  about  a  hundred  years  hence, 
1  consider  them  as  so  many  pieces  of  old  plate,  where 
the  weight  will  be  regarded,  but  the  fashion  lost. 

Among  the  several  female  extravagancies  I  have 
already  taken  notice  of,  there  is  one  which  still  keeps 
its  ground.  I  mean  that  of  the  ladies  who  dress 
themselves  in  a  hat  and  feather,  a  riding  coat  and 
a  perriwig,  or  at  least  tie  up  their  hair  in  a  bag  or 
ribbon,  in  imitation  of  the  smart  part  of  the  oppo- 
site sex.  As  in  my  yesterday's  paper  I  gave  an  ac- 
count of  the  mixture  of  two  sexes  in  one  common- 
wealth, I  shall  here  take  notice  of  this  mixture  of 
two  sexes  in  one  person.  I  have  already  shewn  n\y 
dislike  of  this  immodest  custom  more  than  once ; 
but,  in  contempt  of  every  thing  1  have  hitherto  said, 
I  am  informed  that  the  highways  about  this  great 
city  are  still  very  much  infested  with  these  female 
cavaliers. 

I  remember  when  I  was  at  my  friend  Sir  Roger 
de  Coverley's  about  this  time  twelvemonth,  an  eques- 
trian lady  of  this  order  appeared  upon  the  plains 
which  lay  at  a  distance  from  his  house.  I  w^as  at 
that  time  walking  in  the  fields  with  my  old  friend; 
and  as  his  tenants  ran  out  on  every  side  to  see  so 
strange  a  sight,  Sir  Roger  asked  one  of  them,  who 
came  by  us,  what  it  was  ?  To  which  tlie  country 
fellow  replied,  '  'Tis  a  gentlewoman,  saving  your 
worship's  presence,  in  a  coat  and  hat.'  This  pro- 
duced a  great  deal  of  mirth  at  the  knight's  house, 
where  we  had  a  story  at  the  same  time  of  another 
of  his  tenants,  who  meeting  this  gentleman-like 
lady  on  the  highway,  was  asked  by  her  whether  that 
was  Coverley-hall  ?  The  honest  man  seeing  only 
tlie  male  part  of  the  querist,  replied,  *  Yes,  sir;'  but 
V  2 
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upon  the  second  question,  whether  Sir  Roger  de  Co- 
verley  was  a  married  man?  having  dropped  his  eye 
upon  the  petticoat,  he  changed  his  note  into  '  No, 
madam.' 

Had  one  of  these  hermaphrodites  appeared  in 
Juvenal's  days,  with  what  an  indignation  should  we 
have  seen  her  described  by  that  excellent  satirist ! 
He  would  have  represented  her  in  her  riding  habit 
as  a  greater  monster  than  the  centaur.  He  would 
have  called  for  sacrifices,  or  purifying  waters,  to  ex- 
piate the  appearance  of  such  a  prodigy.  He  would 
nave  invoked  the  shades  of  Portia  or  Lucretia,  to 
see  into  what  the  Roman  ladies  had  transformed 
themselves. 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  for  treating  the  sex  with 
greater  tenderness,  and  have  all  along  made  use  of 
the  most  gentle  methods  to  bring  them  off  from  any 
little  extravagance  into  which  they  have  sometimes 
unwarily  fallen.  I  think  it  however  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  keep  up  the  partition  between  the  two 
sexes,  and  to  take  notice  of  the  smallest  encroach- 
ments which  the  one  makes  upon  the  other.  I  hope 
therefore  that  I  shall  not  hear  any  more  complaints 
on  this  subject.  I  am  sure  my  she-disciples,  who  pe- 
ruse these  my  daily  lectures,  have  profited  but  little 
by  them,  if  they  are  capable  of  giving  into  such  an 
amphibious  dress.  This  I  should  not  have  men- 
tioned, had  not  I  lately  met  one  of  these  my  female 
readers  in  Hyde-park,  who  looked  upon  me  with  a 
masculine  assurance,  and  cocked  her  hat  full  in  my 
face. 

For  my  part,  I  have  one  general  key  to  the  be- 
haviour of  the  fair  sex.  When  I  see  them  singular 
in  any  part  of  their  dress,  I  conclude  it  is  not  without 
some  evil  intention;  and  therefore  question  not  but 
the  design  of  this  strange  iashion  is  to  smite  more 
effectually  their  male  beholders.     Now  to  set  them 
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right  in  this  particular,  I  would  fain  have  them  con- 
sider with  themselves,  whether  we  are  not  more 
likely  to  be  struck  by  a  figure  entirely  female,^  than 
with  such  an  one  as  we  may  see  every  day  in  our 
glasses.  Or,  if  they  please,  let  them  reflect  upon 
their  own  hearts,  and  think  how  they  would  be  af- 
fected should  they  meet  a  man  on  horseback,  in  his 
breeches  and  jack-boots,  and  at  the  same  time 
dressed  up  in  a  commode  and  a  nightraile. 

I  must  observe  that  this  fashion  was  first  of  all 
brought  to  us  from  France,  a  country  which  has  in- 
fected all  the  nations  of  Europe  with  its  levity.  I 
speak  not  this  in  derogation  of  a  whole  people,  hav- 
ing more  than  once  found  fault  with  those  general 
reflections  which  strike  at  kingdoms  or  common- 
wealths in  the  gross — a  piece  of  cruelty,  which  an 
ingenious  writer  of  our  own  compares  to  that  of 
Caligula,  who  wished  the  Roman  people  had  all 
but  one  neck,  that  he  might  behead  them  at  a  blow. 
I  shall  therefore  only  remark,  that  as  liveliness  and 
assurance  are  in  a  peculiar  manner  the  qualifications 
of  the  French  nation,  the  same  habits  and  customs 
will  not  give  the  same  offence  to  that  people  which 
they  produce  among  those  of  our  own  country.  Mo- 
desty is  our  distinguishing  character,  as  vivacity  is 
theirs  :  and  when  this  our  national  virtue  appears 
in  that  female  beauty  for  which  our  British  ladies 
are  celebrated  above  all  others  in  the  universe,  it 
makes  up  the  most  amiable  object  that  the  eye  of 
man  can  possibly  behold.  C 
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Verso  pollice  wlgi 


Quemlibet  occidunt  populuiiter. 

Jl'v.  Sat.  ill.  36. 
With  tliunibs  bent  back,  they  popularly  kill. 

DUYDEN. 

Being  a  person  of  insatiable  curiosity,  I  could  not 
forbear  going  on.  Wednesday  last  to  a  place  of  no 
small  renown  for  the  gallantry  of  the  lower  order  of 
Britons,  namely,  to  the  Bear-garden,  at  Hockley  in 
the  Hole;  where  (as  a  whitish  brown  paper,  put 
into  my  hands  in  the  street,  informed  me)  there  was 
to  be  a  trial  of  skill  exhibited  between  two  masters 
of  the  noble  science  of  defence,  at  two  of  the 
clock  preciselj%  I  was  not  a  little  charmed  with 
the  solemnity  of  the  challenge,  which  ran  thus  : 

*  I  James  Miller,  serjeant,  (lately  come  from  the 
frontiers  of  Portugal)  master  of  the  noble  science  of 
defence,  hearing  in  most  places  where  I  have  been 
of  the  great  fame  of  Timothy  Buck,  of  London, 
master  of  the  said  science,  do  invite  him  to  meet 
me  and  exercise  at  the  several  weapons  following, 
viz. 

'  Back  sword.  Single  falchion, 

'  Sword  and  dagger.  Case  of  falchions, 
'  Sword  and  buckler,  Quarter  staff.' 
If  the  generous  ardour  in  James  Miller  to  dispute 
the  reputation  of  Timothy  Buck  had  something  re- 
sembling the  old  heroes  of  romance,  Timothy  Buck 
returned  answer  in  the  same  paper  with  the  like 
spirit,  adding  a  little  indignation  at  being  challenged, 
and  seeming  to  condescend  to  fight  James  Miller, 
not  in  regard  to  Miller  himself,  but  in  that,  as  the 
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fame  went  out,  he  had  fought  Parkes  of  Coven- 
try. The  acceptance  of  the  combat  ran  in  these 
words : 

'  I  Timothy  Buck,  of  Clare-market,  master  of 
the  noble  science  of  defence,  hearing  he  did  fight 
Mr.  Parkes*  of  Coventry,  will  not  tiail  (God  wil- 
ling) to  meet  this  fair  inviter  at  the  time  and  place 
appointed,  desiring  a  clear  stage  and  no  favour. 

'  Vivat  Regiita.' 

I  shall  not  here  look  back  on  the  spectacles  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  of  this  kind,  but  must  be- 
lieve this  custom  took  its  rise  from  the  ages  of 
knight  errrantry  ;  from  those  who  loved  one  woman 
so  well,  that  they  hated  all  men  and  women  else  ; 
from  those  who  would  fight  you,  whether  you  were " 
or  were  not  of  their  mind ;  from  those  who  demanded 
the  combat  of  their  contemporaries,  both  for  admir- 
ing their  mistress  or  discommending  her.  I  cannot 
therefore  but  lament,  that  the  terrible  part  of  the 
ancient  fight  is  preserved,  when  the  amorous  side 
of  it  is  forgotten.  We  have  retained  the  barbarity, 
but  lost  the  gallantry  of  the  old  combatants.  I  coilld 
wish,  methinks,  these  gentlemen  had  consulted  me 
in  the  promulgation  of  the  conflict.  I  was  obliged 
by   a  fair  young  maid,  whom  I  understood  to  be 

*  On  a  large  tomb  in  the  great  clunch-yai d  of  Cov entry, 
is  the  following  inscription  ; 

'  To  the  memory  of  Mr.  John  Sparkes,  a  native  of  this  city  : 
he  was  a  man  of  a  mild  disposition,  a  gladiator  by  profession, 
who,  after  having  fought  3A0  battles  in  tiie  principal  part*  of 
Europe  with  honour  and  applause,  at  length  quitted  tlie 
stage,  sheatlied  his  sword,  and  with  Christian  resignation, 
submitted  to  grand  victor  hi  the  h<2d  >  ear  of  his  age. 

'  Anno  suluti^  huimmcE  1733.' 

His  friend,  scrjeant  Miller,  here  mentioned,  a  man  of  vast 
athletic  accomplishments,  was  advanced  afterwards  to  the 
rank  of  a  captain  in  the  British  army,  and  did  notable  service 
in  Scotland  under  the  duke  of  Cumberland  in  17 1.5. 
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called  Elizabeth  Preston,  daughter  of  the  keeper  of 
the  garden,  with  a  glass  of  water ;  who  I  imagined 
might  have  been  for  form's  sake,  the  general  repre- 
sentative of  the  lady  fought  for,  and  from  her  beauty 
the  proper  Amaryllis  on  these  occasions.  It  would 
have  run  better  in  the  challenge,  '  I  James  Miller, 
Serjeant,  who  have  travelled  parts  abroad,  and  came 
last  from  the  frontiers  of  Portugal,  for  the  love  of 
Elizabeth  Preston,  do  assert  that  tlie  said  Elizabeth 
is  the  fairest  of  women.'  Then  the  answer ;  '  I 
Timothy  Buck,  who  have  staid  in  Great  Britain 
during  all  the  war  in  foreign  parts,  for  the  sake  of 
Susannah  Page,  do  deny  that  Elizabeth  Preston 
is  so  fair  as  the  said  Susannah  Page.  Let  Susannah 
Page  look  on,  and  I  desire  of  James  Miller  no 
favour.' 

This  would  give  the  battle  quite  another  turn ; 
and  a  proper  station  for  the  ladies,  whose  com- 
plexion was  disputed  by  the  sword,  would  animate 
the  disputants  with  a  more  gallant  incentive  than  the 
expectation  of  money  from  the  spectators ;  though 
I  would  not  have  that  neglected,  but  thrown  to  that 
fair  one  whose  lover  was  approved  by  the  donor. 

Yet,  considering  the  thing  wants  such  amend- 
ments, it  was  carried  with  great  order.  James 
Miller  came  on  first,  preceded  by  two  disabled 
drummers,  to  shew,  I  suppose,  that  the  prospect  of 
maimed  bodies  did  not  in  the  least  deter  him.  There 
ascended  with  the  daring  Miller  a  gentleman,  whose 
name  I  could  not  learn,  with  a  dogged  air,  as  unsa- 
tisfied that  he  was  not  principal.  This  son  of  anger 
lowered  at  the  whole  assembly,  and,  weighing  him- 
self as  he  marched  around  from  side  to  side,  with 
a  stiff  knee  and  shoulder,  he  gave  intimations  of  the 
purpose  he  smothered  till  he  saw  the  issue  of  this 
encounter.  Miller  had  a  blue  ribbon  tied  round  the 
sword  arm ;  which  ornament  I  conceive  to  be  the 
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remain  of  that  custom  of  wearing  a  mistress's  favour 
on  such  occasions  of  old. 

Miller  is  a  man  of  six  foot  eight  inches  height, 
of  a  kind  but  bold  aspect,  well  fashioned,  and 
ready  of  his  limbs,  and  such  a  readiness  as  spoke  his 
ease  in  them  was  obtained  from  a  habit  of  motion  in 
military  exercise. 

The  expectation  of  the  spectators  was  now  almost 
at  its  height ;  and  the  crowd  pressing  in,  several 
active  persons  thought  they  were  placed  rather  ac- 
cording to  their  fortune  than  their  merit,  and  took 
it  in  their  heads  to  prefer  themselves  from  the  open 
area  or  pit  to  the  galleries.  This  dispute  between 
desert  and  property  brought  many  to  the  ground, 
and  raised  others  in  proportion  to  the  highest  seats 
by  turns,  for  the  space  of  ten  minutes,  till  Timothy 
J»uck  came  on,  and  the  whole  assembly,  giving  up 
their  disputes,  turned  their  eyes  upon  the  champions. 
Tiien  it  was  that  every  man's  affection  turned  to  one 
or  the  other  irresistibly.  A  judicious  gentleman 
near  me  said,  '  I  could,  methinks,  be  Miller's 
second,  but  I  had  rather  have  Buck  for  mine.' 
Miller  had  an  audacious  look  that  took  tlie  eye  ; 
Buck  a  perfect  composure,  that  .engaged  the  judg- 
ment. Buck  came  on  in  a  plain  coat,  and  kept  all 
his  air  till  the  instant  of  ensja^-inc; ;  at  whicli  time  he 
undressed  to  his  shirt,  his  arm  adorned  with  a  bandage 
of  red  ribbon.  No  one  can  describe  the  sudden  con- 
cern in  the  whole  assembly  ;  the  most  tumultuous 
crowd  in  nature  was  as  still  and  as  much  engaged  as  if 
all  their  lives  depended  on  the  first  blow.  The  com- 
batants met  in  the  middle  of  the  stage,  and  shaking 
hands,  as  removing  all  malice,  they  retired  with 
much  grace  to  the  extremities  of  it ;  from  whence 
tliey  immediately  faced  about,  and  approached  each 
other,  Miller  with  a  heart  full  of  resolution.  Buck 
with  a  watchful  untroubled  countenance  ;  Buck  re- 
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garding  principally  his  own  defence,  Miller  chiefly 
thoughtful  of  annoying  his  opponent.  It  is  not  easy 
to  describe  the  many  escapes  and  imperceptible  de- 
fences between  two  men  of  quick  eyes  and  ready 
limbs  ;  but  Miller's  heat  laid  him  open  to  the  rebuke 
of  the  calm  Buck,  by  a  large  cut  on  the  forehead. 
Much  effusion  of  blood  covered  his  eyes  in  a  mo- 
ment, and  the  huzzas  of  the  crowd  undoubtedly 
jjuickened  the  anguish.  The  assembly  was  divided 
into  parties  upon  their  different  ways  of  fighting ; 
while  a  poor  nymph  in  one  of  the  galleries  appa- 
rently suffered  for  Miller,  and  burst  into  a  flood  of 
tears.  As  soon  as  his  wound  was  wrapped  up,  he 
came  on  again  with  a  little  rage,  which  still  disabled 
him  further.  But  what  brave  man  can  be  wounded 
into  more  patience  and  caution  ?  The  next  was  a 
warm  eager  onset,  which  ended  in  a  decisive  stroke 
on  the  left  leg  of  Miller.  The  lady  in  the  gallery, 
during  this  second  strife,  covered  her  face,  and  for 
my  part,  I  could  not  keep  my  thou<rVts  from  being 
mostly  employed  on  the  consideration  of  her  un- 
happy circumstance  that  moment,  hearing  the  clash 
of  swurdd,  and  apprehending  life  or  victory  con- 
cerned her  lover  in  every  blow,  but  not  daring  to 
satisfy  herself  on  whom  they  fell.  The  wound  was 
exposed  to  the  view  of  all  who  could  delight  in  it,  and 
sewed  up  on  the  stage.  The  surly  second  of  Miller 
declared  at  this  time,  that  he  would  that  day  fort- 
night fight  Mr.  Buck  at  the  same  weapons,  declaring 
himself  the  master  of  the  renowned  Gorman ;  but 
Buck  denied  him  the  honour  of  that  courageous  dis- 
ciple, and,  asserting  that  he  himself  had  taught  that 
champion,  accepted  the  challenge. 

There  is  something  in  nature  very  unaccountable 
on  such  occasions,  when  we  see  the  people  take  a 
certain  painful  gratification  in  beholding  these  en- 
couiiters.     Is  it  cruelty  that  administers  this  sort  of 
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delight  ?  or  is  it  a  pleasure  which  is  taken  in  the 
exercise  of  pity  ?  It  was,  methought,  pretty  remark- 
able that  the  business  of  the  day  being  a  trial  of 
skill,  the  popularity  did  not  run  so  high  as  one 
would  have  expected  on  the  side  of  Buck.  Is  it 
that  people's  passions  have  their  rise  in  self-love, 
and  thought  themselves  (in  spite  of  all  the  courage 
they  had)  liable  to  the  fate  of  Miller,  but  could  not 
so  easily  think  themselves  qualified  like  Buck  ? 

Tully  speaks  of  this  custom  with  less  horror  than 
one  would  expect,  though  he  confesses  it  was  much 
abused  in  his  time,  and  seems  directly  to  approve 
of  it  under  its  first  regulations,  when  criminals  only 
fought  before  the  people.  *  Criidele  gladiatorum 
spectaculum  et  inhumaniini  nonnulUs  videri  solet  ;  et 
iiaud  scio  annon  ita  sit  ut  nunc  Jit  ;  cum  vero  sontes 
Jerro  depugnahant,  auribusjortasse  mulia,  oculis  qui- 
dem  nulla,  poterat  essejhrtior  contra  dolorem  et  mor- 
tem disciplina.'  *  The  shows  of  gladiators  may  be 
thought  barbarous  and  inhuman,  and  I  know  not 
but  it  is  so  as  it  is  now  practised  ;  but  in  those  times 
when  only  criminals  were  combatants,  the  ear  per- 
haps might  receive  many  better  instructions,  but  it 
is  impossible  that  any  thing  which  affects  our  eyes 
should  fortify  us  so  well  against  pain  and  death.' 
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N°437.    TUESDAY,  JULY  22,  1712. 


Tune  hnpune  hacfnciasl  Tune  hie  homines  adolescentulos, 
Impeiiios  rerum,  eductos  libere,  in fraiulem  iUicisl 
Sollicitando  et  pollLilundo  emiim animos  lactas? 
Ac  meretricios  amoves  nupLiis  cjnsflutinas? 

Ter.  AnJ.  Act.  V.  Sc.  4. 

Shall  you  escape  with  impunity ;  you  who  Jay  snares  for 
young  men  ot"  a  liberal  education,  hut  unacquainted  with 
the  world,  and  by  force  of  importunity  and  promises  draw 
them  in  to  marry  harlots  ? 

The  other  day  passed  by  me  in  lier  chariat  a  lady 
v/ith  that  pale  and  wan  complexion  which  we 
sometimes  see  in  young  people  who  are  fallen  into 
sorrow  and  private  anxiety  of  mind,  which  antedate 
age  and  sickness.  It  is  not  three  years  ago  since 
she  was  gay,  airy,  and  a  little  towards  libertine  in 
her  carriage ;  but,  methought,  I  easily  forgave  her 
that  little  insolence,  which  she  so  severely  pays  for 
in  her  present  condition.  Flavilla,  of  whom  I  am 
speaking,  is  married  to  a  sullen  fool  with  wealth. 
Her  beaut}'  and  merit  are  lost  upon  the  dolt,  who  is 
insensible  of  perfection  in  any  thing.  Their  hours 
together  are  either  painful  or  insipid.  The  minutes 
she  has  to  herself  in  his  absence  are  not  sufficient  to 
give  vent  at  her  eyes,  to  the  grief  and  torment  of 
his  last  conversation.  This  poor  creature  was  sacri- 
ficed with  a  temper,  which,  under  the  cultivation  of 
a  man  of  sense,  w  ould  liave  made  the  most  agree- 
able companion,  into  the  arms  of  this  loathsome 
yokefellow,  by  Sempronia.  Sempronia  is  a  good  lady, 
who  supports  herself  in  an  affluent  condition,  by 
contracting  friendship  with  rich  young  widows,  and 
maids  of  plentiful  fortunes  at  their  own  disposal, 
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and  bestowing  her  fpiends  upon  worthless  indigent 
fellows;  on  the  other  side,  she  ensnares  inconsi- 
derate and  rash  youths  of  great  estates  into  the  arms 
of  vicious  women.  For  this  purpose,  she  is  accom- 
plished in  all  the  arts  which  can  make  her  accept- 
able at  impertinent  visits  ;  she  knows  all  that  passes 
in  every  quarter,  and  is  well  acquainted  with .  all 
the  favourite  servants,  busy-bodies,  dependents,  and 
poor  relations,  of  all  persons  of  condition  in  the 
whole  town.  At  the  price  of  a  good  sum  of  money, 
Sempronia,  by  the  instigation  of  Favilla's  mother, 
brought  about  the  match  for  the  daughter ;  and  the 
reputation  of  this,  which  is  apparently,  in  point  of 
fortune,  more  than  Favilla  could  expect,  has  gained 
her  the  visits  and  frequent  attendance  of  the  crowd 
of  mothers,  who  had  rather  see  their  children  mi- 
serable in  great  wealth,  than  the  happiest  of  the  race 
of  mankind  in  a  less  conspicuous  state  of  life.  When 
Sempronia  is  so  well  acquainted  with  a  woman's 
temper  and  circumstances,  that  she  believes  mar- 
riage would  be  acceptable  to  her,  and  advantageous 
to  the  man  who  shall  get  her,  her  next  step  is 
to  look  out  for  some  one,  whose  condition  has  some 
secret  wound  in  it,  and  wants  a  sum,  yet,  in  the 
eye  of  the  world,  not  unsuitable  to  her.  If  such  is 
not  easily  had,  she  immediately  adorns  a  worthless 
fellow  with  what  estate  she  thinks  convenient,  and 
adds  as  great  a  share  of  good  humour  and  sobriety 
as  is  requisite.  After  this  is  settled,  no  importunities, 
arts  and  devices,  are  omitted,  to  hasten  the  lady  to 
her  happiness.  In  the  general,  indeed,  she  is  a 
person  of  so  strict  justice,  that  she  marries  a  poor 
gallant  to  a  rich  wench,  and  a  moneyless  girl  to  'a 
man  of  fortune.  But  then  she  has  no  manner  of 
conscience  in  the  disparity,  when  she  has  a  mind  to 
impose  a  poor  rogue  for  one  of  an  estate  :  she  has 
no  remorse  in  adding  to  it,  that  he  is  illllcrdii':,  ig- 
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norant,  and  unfashioned ;  but  makes  those  imper- 
fections arguments  of  the  truth  of  his  wealth ;  and 
will,  on  such  an  occasion,  with  a  very  grave  face, 
charge  the  people  of  condition  with  negligence  in 
the  education  of  their  children.  Exception  being 
made  the  other  day  against  an  ignorant  booby  of  her 
own  clothing,  whom  she  was  putting  off  for  a  rich 
heir :  '  Madam,'  said  she,  *  you  know  there  is  no 
making  children,  who  know  they  have  estates,  at- 
tend their  books." 

Sempronia,  by  these  arts,  is  loaded  with  presents, 
importuned  for  her  acquaintance,  and  admired  by 
those  who  do  not  know  the  first  taste  of  life,  as  a 
woman  of  exemplary  good  breeding.  But  sure  to 
murder  and  to  rob  are  less  iniquities,  than  to  raise 
profit  by  abuses  as  irreparable  as  taking  away  life; 
but  more  grievous,  as  making  it  lastingly  unhappy. 
To  rob  a  lady  at  play  of  half  her  fortune,  is  not  so  ill 
as  giving  the  whole  and  herself  to  an  unworthy 
husband.  But  Sempronia  can  administer  consola- 
tion to  an  unhappy  fair  at  home,  by  leading  her  to 
an  agreeable  gallant  elsewhere.  She  can  then  preach 
the  general  condition  of  all  the  married  world,  and 
tell  an  unexperienced  young  woman  the  methods  of 
softening  her  aflfliction,  and  laugh  at  her  simplicity 
and  want  of  knowledge,  with  an  '  Oh!  my  dear,  you 
will  know  better.' 

The  wickedness  of  Sempronia,  one  would  think, 
should  be  superlative  ;  but  I  cannot  but  esteem  that 
of  some  parents  equal  to  it:  I  mean  such  as  sacrifice 
the  greatest  endowments  and  qualifications  to  base 
bargains.  A  parent  who  forces  a  child  of  a  liberal 
and  ingenious*  spirit  into  the  arms  of  a  clown  or  a 
blockhead,  obliges  her  to  a  crime  too  odious  for  a 
name.   It  is  in  a  degree  the  unnatural  conjunction 

*  Ingenuous. 
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of  rational  and  brutal  beings.  Yet  what  is  there  so 
common,  as  the  bestowing  an  accomplished  woman 
with  such  a  disparity  ?  And  I  could  name  crowds 
who  lead  miserable  lives  for  want  of  knowledge  in 
their  parents,  of  this  maxim,  that  good  sense  and 
good  nature  always  go  together.  That  which  is  at- 
tributed to  fools,  and  called  good  nature,  is  only  an 
inability  of  observing  what  is  faxilty,  which  turns,  in 
marriage,  into  a  suspicion  of  every  thing  as  such, 
from  a  consciousness  of  that  inability. 

*  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

*  I  AM  entirely  of  your  opinion  with  rela- 
tion to  the  equestrian  females,  who  affect  both  the 
masculine  and  feminine  air  at  the  same  time ;  and 
cannot  forbear  making  a  presentment  against  an- 
other order  of  them,  who  grow  very  numerous  and 
powerful ;  and  since  our  language  is  not  very  capa- 
ble of  good  compound  words,  I  must  be  contented 
to  call  them  only  "  the  naked-shouldered."  These 
beauties  are  not  contented  to  make  lovers  wherever 
they  appear,  but  they  must  make  rivals  at  the  same 
time.  Were  you  to  see  Gatty  walk  the  park  at 
high  mall,  you  would  expect  those  who  followed  her 
and  those  who  met  her  would  immediately  draw 
their  swords  for  her.  I  hope,  sir,  you  will  provide 
for  the  future,  that  women  may  stick  to  their  faces 
for  doing  any  further  mischief,  and  not  allow  any 
but  direct  traders  in  beauty  to  expose  more  than 
the  fore  part  of  the  neck,  unless  you  please  to  allow 
this  after-game  to  those  who  are  very  defective  in 
the  charms  of  the  countenance.  I  can  say,  to  my 
sorrow,  the  present  practice  is  very  unfair,  when  to 
look  back  is  death  ;  and  it  may  be  said  of  our  beau- 
ties, as  a  great  poet  did  of  bullets, 

-"  They  kill  and  wound,  like  PartUians,  as  they  fly.' 
Z2 
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*  I  submit  this  to  your  animadversion  ;  and  am, 
for  the  little  while  I  have  left, 

Your  humble  servant, 

I'he  languishing 

PHILANTHUS. 

*  p.  S.  Suppose  you  mended  my  letter,  and  made 
a  simile  about  the  "  porcupine  ;"  but  I  submit  that 
also.'  T. 
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Animum  rege,  qui,  nisi  paret. 


Imperat HoR.  1  Ep.  ii,  62. 

■ Curb  thy  soul, 

And  check  thy  rage,  which  must  be  rul'd  or  rule. 

Creech. 

It  is  a  very  common  expression,  that  such  a  one  is 
very  good-natured,  but  very  passionate.  The  ex- 
pression, indeed,  is  very  good-natured,  to  allow 
passionate  people  so  much  quarter :  but  I  think  a 
passionate  man  deserves  the  least  indulgence  ima- 
ginable. It  is  said,  it  is  soon  over ;  that  is,  all  the 
mischief  he  does  is  quickly  dispatched,  which,  I 
think,  is  no  great  recommendation  to  favour.  I 
have  known  one  of  these  good-natured  passionate 
men  say  in  a  mixed  company,  even  to  his  own  wife 
or  child,  such  things  as  the  most  inveterate  enemy 
of  his  family  would  not  have  spoken,  even  in  ima- 
gination. It  is  certain  that  quick  sensibility  is  in- 
separable from  a  ready  understanding ;  but  why 
should  not  that  good  understanding  call  to  itself  all 
its  force  on  such  occasions,  to  muster  that  suddca 
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inclination  to  anger  ?  One  of  the  greatest  souls  now 
in  the  world  ♦  is  the  most  subject  by  nature  to 
anger,  and  yet  so  famous,  from  a  conquest  of  himself 
this  way,  that  he  is  the  known  example  when  you 
talk  of  temper  and  command  of  a  man's  self. 
To  contain  the  spirit  of  anger,  is  the  worthiest  dis- 
cipline we  can  put  ourselves  to.  When  a  man  has 
made  any  progress  this  way,  a  frivolous  fellow  in  a 
passion  is  to  him  as  contemptible  as  a  froward  child. 
It  ought  to  be  the  study  of  every  man,  for  his  own 
quiet  and  peace.  When  he  stands  combustible  and 
ready  to  flame  upon  every  thing  that  touches  him, 
life  is  as  uneasy  to  himself  as  it  is  to  all  about  him. 
Syncropius  leads,  of  all  men  living,  the  most  ridi- 
culous life ;  he  is  ever  ofiending,  and  begging 
pardon.  If  his  man  enters  the  room  without  what 
he  was   sent  for — '  That  blockhead,'  begins  he — 

*  Gentlemen,  I  ask  your  pardon,  but  servants  now- 
a-days'-— ..  The  wrong  plates  are  laid,  they  are 
thrown  into  the  middle  of  the  room  ;  his  wife  stands 
by  in  pain  for  him,  which  he  sees  in  her  face,  and 
answers  as  if  he  had  heard  air  she  was  thinking  : — 

*  Why  ?  what  the  devil !  Why  don't  you  take  care 
to  give  orders  in  these  things?'  His  friends  sit  down 
to  a  tasteless  plenty  of  every  thing,  every  minute 
expecting  new  insults  from  his  impertinent  passions. 
In  a  word  to  eat  with,  or  visit  Syncropius,  is  no 
other  than  going  to  see  him  exercise  his  family, 
exercise  their  patience,  and  his  own  anger. 

It  is  monstrous  that  the  shame  and  confusion  in 
which  this  good-natured  angry  man  must  needs 
behold  his  friends,  while  he  thus  lays  about  hjm, 
does  not  give  him  so  much  reflection  as  to  create  an 
amendment.  This  is  the  most  scandalous  disuse  of 
reason  imaginable  ;  all  the  harmless  part  of  him  is 

*  Lord  Somers. 
z3 
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no  more  than  that  of  a  bull-dog,  they  are  tame  no 
longer  than  they  are  not  offended.  One  of  these  good- 
natured  angry  men  shall,  in  an  instant,  assemble  to- 
gether so  many  allusions  to  secret  circumstances,  as 
are  enough  to  dissolve  the  peace  of  all  the  families 
and  friends  he  is  acquainted  with,  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  and  yet  the  next  moment  be  the  best-natured 
man  in  the  whole  world.  If  you  would  see  passion 
fn  its  purity,  without  mixture  of  reason,  behold  it 
represented  in  a  mad  hero,  drawn  by  a  mad  poet. 
Nat.  Lee  makes  his  Alexander  say  thus : 

'  Away !  begone !  and  give  a  whirlwind  room, 

Or  I  will  blow  you  up  like  dust!  Avauut ! 

Madness  but  meanly  represents  my  toil. 

Eternal  discord ! 

Fury !  revenge '.  disdain  and  indignation  ? 

Tear  my  swoU'n  breast,  make  way  for  lire  and  tempest. 

My  brain  is  burst,  debate  and  reason  qucnch'd ; 

The  storm  is  up,  and  my  hot  bleeding  heart 

Splits  with  the  rack  ;  while  passions,  like  the  wind, 

Rise  up  to  heav'n,  and  put  out  all  the  stars.' 

Every  passionate  fellow  in  town  talks  half  the  day 
vi^ith  as  little  consistency,  and  threatens  things  as 
much  out  of  his  power. 

The  next  disagreeable  person  to  the  outrageous 
gentleman,  is  one  of  a  much  lower  order  of  anger, 
and  he  is  what  we  commonly  call  a  peevish  fellow. 
A  peevish  fellow  is  one  who  has  some  reason  in 
himself  for  being  out  of  humour,  or  has  a  natural 
incapacity  for  delight,  and  therefore  disturbs  all 
who  are  happier  than  himself  with  pishes  and 
pshaws,  or  other  well-bred  interjections,  at  every 
thing  that  is  said  or  done  in  his  presence.  There 
should  be  physic  mixed  in  the  food  of  all  which 
these  fellows  eat  in  good  company.  This  degree  of 
anger  passes,  forsooth,  for  a  delicacy  of  judgment, 
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that  will  not  admit  of  being  easily  pleased ;  but  none 
above  the  character  of  wearing  a  peevish  man's 
livery  ought  to  bear  with  his  ill  manners.  All 
things  among  men  of  sense  and  condition  should 
pass  the  censure,  and  have  the  protection  of  the  eye 
of  reason. 

No  man  ought  to  be  tolerated  in  an  habitual 
humour,  whim,  or  particularity   of  behaviour,  by 
any  who  do  not  wait  upon  him  for  bread.     Next  to 
the  peevish  fellow  is  the  snarler.     This  gentleman 
deals  mightily  in  what  we  call  the  irony ;  and  as 
those  sort  of  people  exert  themselves  most  against 
those  below  them,  you  see  their  humour  best  in 
their  talk  to  their  servants.     '  That  is  so  like  you  ; 
You  are  a  fine  fellow ;  Thou  art  the  quickest  head- 
piece ;'  and  the  like.     One  would  think  the  hector- 
ing, the  storming,  the  sullen,  and  all  the  different 
species  and  subordinations  of  the  angry  should  be 
cured,  by  knowing  they  live  only  as  pardoned  men ; 
and  how  pitiful  is  the  condition  of  being  only  suf- 
fered!    But  I  am  interrupted  by  the   pleasantest 
scene  of  anger  and  the  disappointment  of  it  that  I 
have  ever  known,  which  happened  while  I  was  yet 
writing,  and  1  over-heard  as  I  sat  in  the  back-room 
at  a  French  bookseller's.   There  came  into  the  shop 
a  very  learned  man  with  an  erect  solemn  air  ;  and, 
though  a  person  of  great  parts  otherwise,  slow  in 
understanding  any  thing  which  makes  against  him- 
self.    The  composure  of  the  faulty  man,  and  the 
whimsical  perplexity  of  him  that  was  justly  angry, 
is  perfectly  new.  After  turning  over  many  volumes, 
said  the  seller  to  the  buyer,   '  Sir,  you  know  I.  have 
long  asked  you  to  send  me  back  the  first  volume  of 
French  sermons  I  formerly  lent  you.'    '  Sir,'  said  the 
chapman,    *  I  have  often  looked  for  it,  but  cannot 
find  it;  it  is  certainly  lost,  and  I  know  not  to  whom 
I  lent  it,  it  is  so  many  years  ago.'     '  Then,  Sir,  here 
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is  the  other  volume ;  I'll  send  you  home  that,  and 
please  to  pay  for  both.    '  My  friend,'  replied  he, 
'  canst  thou  be  so  senseless  as  not  to  know  that  one 
volume  is  as  imperfect  in  my  library  as  in  your 
shop  ?'    *  Yes,  sir,  but  it  is  you  have  lost  the  first 
volume;  and,  to  be  short,  I  will  be  paid.*     *  Sir,' 
answered  the  chapman,  *  you  are  a  young  man, 
your  book  is  lost ;  and  learn  by  this  little  loss  to 
bear  much  greater  adversities,  which  you  must  ex- 
pect to  meet  with.'    *  Yes,  sir,  1*11  bear  when  I  must, 
but  I  have  not  lost  now,  for  I  say  you  have  it,  and 
shall  pay  me.'     *  Friend,  you  grow  warm;    I  tell 
you  the  book  is  lost ;  and  I  foresee,  in  the  course 
even  of  a  prosperous  life,  that  you  will  meet  afflic- 
tions to  make  you  mad,  if  you  cannot  bear  this 
trifle.'     *  Sir,  there  is,  in  this  case,  no  need  of  bear- 
ing, for  you  have  the  book.'    *  I  say,  sir,  I  have  not 
the  book;  but  your  passion  will  not  let  you  hear 
enough  to  be  informed  that  I  have  it  not.     Learn 
resignation  o£  yourself  to  the  distresses  of  this  life : 
nay,  do  not  fret  and  fume;  it  is  my  duty  to  tell  you, 
that  you  are  of  an  impatient  spirit,  and  an  impatient 
spirit  is  never  without  woe.'    *  Was  ever  any  thing 
like  this  ?'    '  Yes,  sir,  there  have  been  many  things 
like  this :  the  loss  is  but  a  trifle ;  but  your  temper 
is  wanton,  and  incapable  of  the  least  pain ;  there- 
fore let  me  advise  you,  be  patient;  the  book  is  lost, 
but  do  not  you  for  that  reason  lose  yourself.' 

T*. 

•  By  Steele.    See  N°  324,  adfinem. 

This  scene  passed  in  the  shop  of  Mr.  Vaillant,  afterwards 
Messrs.  Payne  and  Mackinlay's,  in  the  Strand  ;  and  the  sab» 
ject  of  it  was  (for  it  is  still  in  remembrance)  a  Volume  of 
Massillon's  Sermons.  The  shop  is  now  one  of  the  last  to 
which  authors  wish  to  have  recourse,  a  trunk-maker's ! 
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NHSQ.    THURSDAY,  JULY  24-,  1712. 


Hi  narrata ferunt  alio:  mensuraque  fidi 
Crescit ;  et  auditis  aliquid  }wvus  adjicit  auctor. 

Ovid.  Metain,  xii.  57. 

Some  tell  what  they  have  heard,  or  tales  devise  ; 
Each  fiction  still  improv'd  with  added  lies. 

Ovid  describes  the  palace  of  Fame  as  situated  in 
the  very  centre  of  the  universe,  and  perforated  with 
so  many  windows  and  avenues  as  gave  her  the  sight 
of  every  thing  that  was  done  in  the  heavens,  in  the 
earth,  and  in  the  sea.  The  structure  of  it  was  con- 
trived in  so  admirable  a  manner,  that  it  echoed  every 
word  which  was  spoken  in  the  whole  compass  of  na- 
ture; so  that  the  palace,  says  the  poet,  was  always 
filled  with  a  confused  hubbub  of  low,  dying  sounds, 
the  voices  being  almost  spent  and  worn  out  before 
they  arrived  at  this  general  rendezvous  of  speeches 
and  whispers. 

I  consider  courts  with  the  same  regard  to  the  go- 
vernments which  they  superintend,  as  Ovid's  palace 
of  Fame  with  regard  to  the  universe.  The  eyes  of 
a  watchful  minister  run  through  the  whole  people. 
There  is  scarce  a  murmur  or  complaint  that  does  not 
reach  his  ears.  They  have  news-gatherers  and  in- 
telligencers, distributed  into  their  several  walks  and 
quarters,  who  bring  in  their  respective  quotas,  and 
make  them  acquainted  with  the  discourse  and  con- 
versation of  the  whole  kingdom  or  commonwealth 
where  they  are  employed.  The  wisest  of  kings, 
alluding  to  these  invisible  and  unsuspected  spies, 
who  are  planted  by  kings  and  rulers  over  their  fel- 
low-citizens, as  well  as  to  those  voluntary  informers 
that  are  buzzing  about  the  ears  of  a  great  man,  and 
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making  their  court  by  such  secret  methods  of  intelli- 
gence, has  given  us  a  very  prudent  caution*:  '  Curse 
not  the  king,  no  not  in  thy  thought,  and  curse  not 
the  rich  in  thy  bed-chamber ;  for  a  bird  of  the  air 
shall  carry  the  voice,  and  that  which  hath  wings 
shall  tell  the  matter.' 

As  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  rulers  to  make  use 
of  other  people's  eyes  and  ears,  they  should  take  par- 
ticular care  to  do  it  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  may  not 
bear  too  hard  on  the  person  whose  life  and  conversa- 
tion are  inquired  into.  A  man  who  is  capable  of  so 
infamous  a  calling  as  that  of  a  spy,  is  not  very  much  to 
be  relied  upon.  He  can  have  no  great  ties  of  honour, 
or  checks  of  conscience,  to  restrain  him  in  those  co- 
vert evidences,  where  the  person  accused  has  no  op- 
portunity of  vindicating  himself.  He  will  be  more 
inxiustrious  to  can"y  that  which  is  grateful  than  that 
which  is  true.  There  will  be  no  occasion  for  hira 
if  he  does  not  hear  and  see  things  worth  discovery; 
so  that  he  naturally  inflames  every  word  and  circum- 
stance, aggravates  what  is  faulty,  perverts  what  is 
good,  and  misrepresents  what  is  indifferent.  Nor  is 
it  to  be  doubted  but  that  such  ignominious  wretches 
let  their  private  passions  into  these  their  clandestine 
informations,  and  often  wreak  their  particular  spite 
or  malice  against  the  person  whom  they  are  set  to 
watch.  It  is  a  pleasant  scene  enough,  which  an  Ita- 
lian author  describes  between  a  spy  and  a  cardinal 
who  employed  him.  The  cardinal  is  represented 
as  minuting  down  every  thing  that  is  told  him.  The 
spy  begins  with  a  low  voice,  '  Such  an  one,  the  ad- 
vocate, whispered  to  one  of  his  friends,  within 
my  hearing,  that  your  eminence  was  a  very  great 
poltroon;'  and,  after  having  given  his  patron 
time   to  take  it  down,   adds,   that  another  called 

•  Eccl.  X.  50. 
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him  a  mercenary  rascal  in  a  public  conversation. 
The  cardinal  replies,  '  Very  well,'  and  bids  him  go 
on.  The  spy  proceeds  and  loads  him  with  reports 
of  the  same  nature,  till  the  cardinal  rises  in  great 
wrath,  calls  him  an  impudent  scoundrel,  and  kicks 
him  out  of  the  room. 

It  is  observed  of  great  and  heroic  minds,  that 
they  have  not  only  shewn  a  particular  disregard  to 
those  unmerited  reproaches  which  have  been  cast 
upon  them,  but  have  been  altogether  free  from  that 
impertinent  curiosity  of  inquiring  after  them,  or  the 
poor  revenge  of  resenting  them.  The  histories  of 
Alexander  and  Caesar  are  full  of  this  kind  of  in- 
stances. Vulgar  souls  ai'e  of  a  quite  contrary  cha- 
racter. Dionysius,  the  tyrant  of  Sicily,  had  a  dun- 
geon which  was  a  very  curious  piece  of  architecture; 
and  of  which,  as  I  am  informed,  there  are  still  to  be 
seen  some  remains  in  that  island.  It  was  called 
Dionysius's  Ear,  and  built  with  several  little  wind- 
ings and  labyrinths,  in  the  form  of  a  real  ear. 
The  structure  of  it  made  it  a  kind  of  whispering 
place,  but  such  a  one  as  gathered  the  voice  of  him 
who  spoke  into  a  funnel  which  was  placed  at  the 
very  top  of  it.  The  tyrant  used  to  lodge  all  his  state 
criminals,  or  those  whom  he  supposed  to  be  engaged 
together  in  any  evil  designs  upon  him,  in  this  dun- 
geon. He  had  at  the  same  time  an  apartment  over 
it,  where  he  used  to  apply  himself  to  the  funnel,  and 
by  that  means  overheard  every  thing  that  was 
whispered  in  the  dungeon.  I  believe  one  may  ven- 
ture to  affirm,  that  a  Caesar  or  an  Alexander  would 
rather  have  died  by  the  treason,  than  have  used  such 
disingenuous  means  for  the  detecting  of  it. 

A  man  who  in  ordinary  life  is  very  inquisitive 
after  every  thing  which  is  spoken  ill  of  him,  passes 
his  time  but  very  indifferently.  He  is  wounded  by 
every  arrow  that  is  shot  at  him,  and  puts  it  in  the 
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power  of  every  Insignificant  enemy  to  disquiet  him. 
Nay,  he  will  suffer  from  what  has  been  said  of  him, 
when  it  is  forgotten  by  those  who  said  or  heard  it. 
For  this  reason  I  could  never  bear  one  of  those  offi- 
cious friends,  that  would  be  telling  every  malicious 
report,  every  idle  censure,  that  passed  upon  me. 
The  tongue  of  man  is  so  petulant,  and  his  thoughts 
so  variable,  that  one  should  not  lay  too  great  a  stress 
upon  any  present  speeches  and  opinions.  Praise  and 
obloquy  proceed  very  frequently  out  of  the  same 
mouth  upon  the  same  person,  and  upon  the  same 
occasion.  A  generous  enemy  will  sometimes  be- 
stow commendations,  as  the  dearest  friend  cannot 
sometimes  refrain  from  speaking  ill.  The  man  who 
is  indifferent  in  either  of  these  respects,  gives  his 
opinion  at  random,  and  praises  or  disapproves  as  he 
finds  himself  in  humour. 

I  shall  conclude  this  essay  with  part  of  a  character, 
which  is  finely  drawn  by  the  earl  of  Clarendon,  in 
the  first  book  of  his  History,  and  which  gives  us  the 
lively  picture  of  a  great  man  teasing  himself  with  an 
absurd  curiosity. 

'  He  had  not  that  application  and  submission,  and 
reverence  for  the  queen,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  his  wisdom  and  breeding ;  and  often 
crossed  her  pretences  and  desires  with  more  rude- 
ness than  was  natural  to  him.  Yet  he  was  imperti- 
nently solicitous  to  know  what  her  majesty  said  of 
him  in  private,  and  what  resentments  she  had  to- 
wards him.  And  when  by  some  confidents,  who 
had  their  ends  upon  him  from  those  offices,  he  was 
informed  of  some  bitter  expressions  falling  from  her 
majesty,  he  was  so  exceedingly  afflicted  and  tor- 
mented with  the  sense  of  it,  that  sometimes  by  pas- 
sionate complaints  and  representations  to  the  king, 
sometimes  by  more  dutiful  addresses  and  expostula- 
tions with  the  queen  in  bewailing  his  misfortune, 
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he  frequently  exposed  himself,  and  left  his  condi- 
tion worse  than  it  was  before,  and  the  eclaircisse- 
ment  commonly  ended  in  the  discovery  of  the  per- 
sons from  whom  he  had  received  his  most  secret  in- 
telligence.' C. 
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Vivei'e  si  recti  Jiescis,  decede  peritis. 

HoR.  2  Ep.  ii.  213. 

Learn  to  live  well,  or  fairly  make  your  wilL 

Pope. 

I  HAVE  already  given  my  reader  an  account  of  a  set 
of  merry  fellows  who  are  passing  their  summer  to- 
gether in  the  country,  being  provided  of  a  great 
house,  where  there  is  not  only  a  convenient  apart- 
ment for  every  particular  person,  but  a  large  infir- 
mary for  the  reception  of  such  of  them  as  are  any 
way  indisposed  or  out  of  humour.  Having  lately 
received  a  letter  from  the  secretary  of  this  society, 
by  order  of  the  whole  fraternity,  which  acquaints 
me  with  their  behaviour  during  the  last  week,  I  shall 
here  make  a  present  of  it  to  the  public. 

*  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

'  We  are  glad  to  find  that  you  approve 
the  establishment  which  we  have  here  made  for  the 
retrieving  of  good  manners  and  agreeable  conversa- 
tion, and  shall  use  our  best  endeavours  so  to  improve 
ourselves  in  this  our  summer  retirement,  that  we 
may  next  winter  serve  as  patterns  to  the  town.  But 
to  the  end  that  this  our  institution  may  be  no  less 
advantageous  to  the  public  than  to  ourselves,  we 
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shall  communicate  to  you  one  week  of  our  proceed- 
ings, desiring  you  at  the  same  time,  if  you  see  any 
thmg  faulty  in  them,  to  favour  us  with  your  admo- 
nitions: for  you  must  know,  sir,  that  it  has  been 
proposed  amongst  us  to  choose  you  for  our  visitor; 
to  which  I  must  further  add,  that  one  of  the  college 
having  declared  last  week  he  did  not  like  the  Spec- 
tator of  the  day,  and  not  being  able  to  assign  any 
just  reasons  for  such  his  dislike,  he  was  sent  to  the 
infirmary  nemine  contradicente, 

'  On  Monday  the  assembly  was  in  very  good  hu- 
mour, having  received  some  recruits  of  French  claret 
that  morning;  when  unluckily,  towards  the  middle 
of  the  dinner,  one  of  the  company  swore  at  his  ser- 
vant in  a  very  rough  manner  for  having  put  too 
much  water  in  his  wine.  Upon  which  the  presi- 
dent of  the  day,  who  is  always  the  mouth  of  the' 
company,  after  having  convinced  him  of  the  imper- 
tinence of  his  passion,  and  the  insult  it  had  made 
upon  the  company,  ordered  his  man  to  take  him 
from  the  table,  and  convey  him  to  the  infirmary. 
There  was  but  one  more  sent  away  that  day;  this 
was  a  gentleman,  who  is  reckoned  by  some  persons 
one  of  the  greatest  wits,  and  by  others  one  of  the 
greatest  boobies  about  town.  This  you  will  say  is 
a  strange  character;  but  what  makes  it  stranger  yet, 
it  is  a  very  true  one,  for  he  is  perpetually  the  reverse 
of  himself,  being  always  merry  or  dull  to  excess. 
We  brought  him  hither  to  divert  us,  which  he  did 
very  well  upon  the  road,  having  lavished  away  as 
much  wit  and  laughter  upon  the  hackney-coachman 
as  might  have  served  him  during  his  whole  stay  here, 
had  it  been  duly  managed.  He  had  been  lumpish 
for  two  or  three  days,  but  was  so  far  connived  at,  in 
hopes  of  recovery,  that  we  dispatched  one  of  the 
briskest  fellows  among  the  brotherhood  into  the 
infirmary  for  having  told  him  at  table  he  was  not 
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merry.  But  our  president  observing  that  he  indulged 
himself  in  this  long  fit  of  stupidity,  and  construing 
it  as  a  contempt  of  the  college,  ordered  him  to  retire 
into  the  place  prepared  for  such  companions.  He 
was  no  sooner  got  into  it,  but  his  wit  and  mirth  re- 
turned upon  him  in  so  violent  a  manner,  that  he 
shook  the  whole  infirmary  with  the  noise  of  it,  and 
had  so  good  an  effect  upon  the  rest  of  the  patients, 
that  he  brought  tliera  all  out  to  dinner  with  him  the 
next  day. 

*  On  Tuesday  we  were  no  sooner  sat  down,  but 
one  of  the  company  complained  that  his  head  ached; 
upon  which  another  asked  him,  in  an  insolent  man- 
ner, what  he  did  tliere  tlien  ?  This  insensibly  grew 
into  some  warm  words ;  so  that  the  president,  in 
order  to  keep  the  peace,  gave  directions  to  take 
them  both  from  the  table,  and  lodge  them  in  the 
infirmary.  Not  long  after,  another  of  the  company 
telling  us  he  knew,  by  a  pain  in  his  shoulder,  that 
we  should  have  some  ram,  the  president  ordered 
him  to  be  removed,  and  placed  as  a  weather-glass 
in  the  apartment  above-mentioned. 

*  On  Wednesday  a  gentleman,  having  received  a 
letter  written  in  a  woman's  hand,  and  changing  co- 
lour twice  or  thrice  as  he  read  it,  desired  leave  to 
retire  into  the  infirmary.  The  president  consented, 
but  denied  him  the  use  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  till 
such  time  as  he  had  slept  upon  it.  One  of  the  com- 
pany being  seated  at  the  lower  end  of  the  table,  and 
discovering  his  secret  discontent,  by  finding  fault 
with  every  dish  that  was  served  up,  and  refusing  to 
laugh  at  any  thing  that  was  said,  the  president  told 
him,  that  he  found  he  was  in  an  uneasy  seat,  and 
desired  him  to  accommodate  himself  better  in  the 
infirmary.  After  dinner,  a  very  honest  fellow 
chancing  to  let  a  pun  fall  from  him  ;  his  neighbour 
cried  out,  "  To  the  infirmary;"  at  the  same  time 
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pretending  to  be  55ick  at  it,  as  having  the  same  na- 
tural antipathy  to  a  pun  which  some  have  to  a  cat. 
This  produced  a  long  debate.  Upon  the  whole,  the 
punster  was  acquitted,  and  his  neighbour  sent  off. 

'  On  Thursday  there  was  but  one  delinquent. 
This  was  a  gentleman  of  strong  voice,  but  weak 
understanding.  He  had  unluckily  engaged  himself 
in  a  dispute  with  a  man  of  excellent  sense,  but  of  a 
modest  elocution.  The  man  of  heat  replied  to  every 
answer  of  his  antagonist  with  a  louder  note  than  or- 
dinary, and  only  raised  his  voice  when  he  should 
have  enforced  his  argument.  Finding  himself  at 
length  driven  to  an  absurdity,  he  still  reasoned  in  a 
more  clamorous  and  confused  manner ;  and,  to  make 
the  greater  impression  upon  his  hearers,  concluded 
with  a  loud  thump  upon  the  table.  The  president 
immediately  ordered  him  to  be  carried  off,  and 
dieted  with  water-gruel,  till  such  time  as  he  should 
be  sufficiently  weakened  for  conversation. 

*  On  Friday  there  passed  very  little  remarkable, 
saving  only,  that  several  petitions  were  read  of  the 
persons  in  custody,  desiring  to  be  released  from 
their  confinement,  and  vouching  for  one  another's 
good  behaviour  for  the  future. 

'  On  Saturday  we  received  many  excuses  from 
persons  who  had  found  themselves  in  an  unsociable 
temper,  and  had  voluntarily  shut  themselves  up. 
The  infirmary  was,  indeed,  never  so  full  as  on  this 
day,  M'hich  I  was  at  some  loss  to  account  for,  till, 
upon  my  going  abroad,  I  observed  that  it  was  an 
easterly  wind.  The  retirement  of  most  of  my  friends 
has  given  me  opportunity  and  leisure  of  writing  you 
this  letter,  which  I  must  not  conclude  without  assur- 
ing you,  that  all  the  members  of  our  college,  as  well 
those  who  are  under  confinement  as  those  who  are 
at  libert)',  are  your  very  humble  servants,  though 
none  more  than, 

(\  &C.' 
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Sifractus  iflabatur  orbis, 
Impavidum/erient  i-uincB. 

HoR.  3  Od.  iii.  7. 

Should  the  w  hole  frame  of  nature  round  him  break, 

In  ruin  and  contusion  hurl'd, 
He,  unconcern'd,  would  hear  the  mighty  crack, 

And  stand  secure  amidst  a  falling  world. 

Anon. 

Man,  considered  in  himself,  is  a  very  helpless  and 
a  very  wretched  being.  He  is  subject  every  mo- 
ment to  the  greatest  calamities  and  misfortunes.  He 
is  beset  with  dangers  on  all  sides  ;  and  may  become 
unhappy  by  numberless  casualties,  which  he  could 
not  foresee,  nor  have  prevented  had  he  foreseen 
them. 

It  is  our  comfort,  while  we  are  obnoxious  to  so 
many  accidents,  that  we  are  under  the  care  of  One 
who  directs  contingencies,  and  has  in  his  hands  the 
management  of  every  thing  that  is  capable  of  annoy- 
ing or  offending  us ;  who  knows  the  assistance  we 
stand  in  need  of,  and  is  always  ready  to  bestow  it  on 
those  who  ask  it  of  him. 

The  natural  homage  which  such  a  creature  bears 
to  so  infinitely  wise  and  good  a  Being,  is  a  firm  re- 
liance on  him  for  the  blessings  and  conveniences  of 
life,  and  an  habitual  trust  in  him  for  deliverance 
out  of  all  such  dangers  and  difficulties  as  may  be- 
fal  us. 

The  man  who  always  lives  in  this  disposition  of 
mind;  has  not  the  same  dark  and  melancholy  views 
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of  human  nature,  as  he  who  considers  himself  ab- 
stractedly from  this  relation  to  the  Supreme  Being, 
At  the  same  time  that  he  reflects  upon  his  own 
weakness  and  imperfection,  he  comforts  himself 
with  the  contemplation  of  those  divine  attributes 
which  are  employed  for  his  safety  and  his  welfare. 
He  finds  his  want  of  foresight  made  up  by  the  Om- 
niscience of  Him  who  is  his  support.  He  is  not 
sensible  of  his  own  want  of  strength,  when  he  knows 
that  his  helper  is  almighty.  In  short,  the  person 
who  has  a  firm  trust  on  the  Supreme  Being  is  pow- 
erful in  His  power,  wise  by  His  wisdom,  happy  by 
His  happiness.  He  reaps  the  benefit  of  every  di- 
vine attribute,  and  loses  his  own  insufficiency  in  the 
fulness  of  infinite  perfection. 

To  make  our  lives  more  easy  to  us,  we  are  com- 
manded to  put  our  trust  in  Him,  who  is  thus  able  to 
relieve  and  succour  us;  the  divine  goodness  having 
made  such  a  reliance  a  duty,  notwithstanding  we 
should  have  been  miserable  had  it  been  forbidden 
us. 

Among  several  motives  which  might  be  made  use 
of  to  recommend  this  duty  to  us,  I  shall  only  take 
notice  of  those  that  follow. 

The  first  and  strongest  is,  that  we  are  promised, 
He  will  not  fail  those  who  put  their  trust  in  Him. 

But,  without  considering  the  supernatural  bless- 
ing which  accompanies  this  duty,  we  may  observe, 
that  it  has  a  natural  tendency  to  its  own  reward,  or, 
in  other  words,  that  this  firm  trust  and  confidence 
in  the  great  Disposer  of  all  things,  contributes  very 
much  to  the  getting  clear  of  any  affliction,  or  to  the 
bearing  it  manfully.  A  person  who  believes  he  has 
his  succour  at  hand,  and  that  he  acts  in  the  sight  of 
his  friend,  often  exerts  himself  beyond  his  abilities, 
and  does  wonders  that  are  not  to  be  matched  by 
one  who  is  not  animated  with  such  a  confidence  of 
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success.  I  could  produce  instances  from  liistory,  of 
generals,  who,  out  of  a  belief  that  they  were  under 
the  protection  of  some  mvisible  assistant,  did  not 
only  encourage  their  soldiers  to  do  their  utmost,  but 
have  acted  themselves  beyond  what  they  would 
have  done  had  they  not  been  inspired  by  such  a 
belief.  I  might  in  the  same  manner  shew  how 
such  a  trust  in  the  assistance  of  an  Almighty  Being 
naturally  produces  patience,  hope,  cheerfulness, 
and  all  other  dispositions  of  mind  that  alleviate  those 
calamities  which  we  are  not  able  to  remove. 

The  practice  of  this  virtue  administers  great  com- 
fort to  the  mind  of  man  in  times  of  poverty  and  af- 
fliction, but  most  of  all  in  the  hour  of  death.  When 
the  soul  is  hovering  in  the  last  moments  of  its  sepa- 
ration, when  it  is  just  entering  on  another  state  of 
existence,  to  converse  with  scenes,  and  objects,  and 
companions  that  are  altogether  new, — what  can 
support  her  under  such  tremblings  of  thought,  such 
fear,  such  anxiety,  such  apprehensions,  but  the  cast- 
ing of  all  her  cares  upon  Him  who  lirst  gave  her 
being,  who  has  conducted  her  through  one  stage 
of  it,  and  will  be  always  with  her,  to  guide  and 
comfort  her  in  her  progress  through  eternity  ? 

David  has  very  beautifully  represented  this  steady 
reliance  on  God  Almighty  in  his  twenty-third  psalm, 
which  is  a  kind  of  pastoral  hymn,  and  filled  with 
those  allusions  which  are  usual  in  that  kind  of  writ- 
ing. As  the  poetry  is  very  exquisite,  I  shall  present 
my  reader  with  the  following  translation  of  it: 

I. 

'  The  Lord  my  pasture  shall  prepare. 
And  feed  me  with  a  shepherds  care  : 
His  presence  shall  my  wants  supply, 
And  guard  me  \\  ith  a  watchful  eye ; 
My  noon-day  walks  he  shall  attend. 
And  all  my  midnight  hours  defend. 
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II. 
'  Wlien  in  the  sultry  glebe  I  faint, 
Or  on  the  thirsty  mountain  pant ; 
To  fertile  vales  and  dewy  meads 
My  weary,  wand'ring  steps  he  leads  ; 
AVhere  peaceful  rivers,  soft,  and  slow, 
Amid  the  verdant  landscape  flow. 

111. 
*  Though  in  the  paths  of  death  I  tread, 
With  gloomy  horrors  overspread, 
My  steadfast  heart  shall  fear  no  ill, 
For  thou,  O  Lord,  art  with  me  still ; 
Thy  friendly  crook  shall  give  me  aid, 
And  guide  me  through  the  dreadful  shade. 

IV. 
'  Though  in  a  bare  and  rugged  way. 
Through  devious,  lonely  wilds  I  stray, 
Tliy  bounty  shall  my  pains  beguile  : 
The  barren  wilderness  shall  smile 
\V  ith  sudden  greens  and  herbage  crown'd, 
And  .streams  shall  murmur  all  around."  C. 
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Si:ril/inius  indodi  doctique- 


HoR.  2  Ep.  i.  117 
-Those  who  cannot  write,  and  those  who  can, 


All  rhyme  and  scrawl,  and  scribble  to  a  man. 

Pope. 

I  DO  not  know  whether  I  enough  explained  myself 
to  the  world,  when  I  invited  all  men  to  be  assistant 
to  me  in  this  my  work  of  speculation;  for  I  have  not 
yet  acquainted  my  readers,  that  besides  the  letters 
and  valuable  hints  I  have  from  time  to  time  received 
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from  my  correspondents,  I  have  by  me  several  cu- 
rious and  extraordinary  papers  sent  with  a  design  (as 
no  one  will  doubt  when  they  are  published)  that 
they  may  be  printed  entire,  and  without  any  alter- 
ation, by  way  of  Spectator.  I  must  acknowledge 
also,  that  I  myself  being  the  first  projector  of  the 
paper,  thought  I  had  a  right  to  make  them  my  own, 
by  dressing  them  in  my  o^vn  style,  by  leaving  out 
w^hat  would  not  appear  like  mine,  and  by  adding 
whatever  might  be  proper  to  adapt  them  to  the  cha- 
racter and  genius  of  my  paper,  with  which  it  was 
almost  impossible  these  could  exactly  correspond,  it 
being  certain  that  hardly  two  men  think  alike ;  and, 
therefore,  so  many  men  so  many  Spectators.  Besides, 
I  must  own  my  weakness  for  glory  is  such,  that,  if  I 
consulted  that  only,  I  might  be  so  far  swayed  by  it, 
as  almost  to  wish  that  no  one  could  write  a  Specta- 
tor besides  myself;  nor  can  I  deny,  but  upon  the 
first  perusal  of  those  papers,  I  felt  some  secret  incli- 
nations of  ill-will  towards  the  persons  who  wrote 
them.  This  was  the  impression  I  had  upon  the  first 
reading  them;  but  upon  a  late  review  (more  for 
the  sake  of  entertainment  than  use),  regarding  them 
with  another  eye  than  I  had  done  at  first  (for  by 
converting  them  as  well  as  I  could  to  my  own  use, 
I  thought  I  had  utterly  disabled  them  from  ever  of- 
fending me  again  as  Spectators),  I  found  myself 
moved  by  a  passion  very  different  from  that  of  envy ; 
sensibly  touched  with  pity,  the  softest  and  most  ge- 
nerous of  all  passions,  when  1  reflected  what  a  cruel 
disappointment  thj^  neglect  of  those  papers  must 
needs  have  been  to  the  writers  who  impatiently 
longed  to  see  them  appear  in  print,  and  who,  no 
doubt,  triumphed  to  themselves  in  the  hopes  of  hav- 
ing a  share  with  me  in  the  applause  of  the  public ; 
a  pleasure  so  great,  that  none  but  those  who  have 
experienced  it  can  have  a  sense  of  it.     In  this  man- 
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ner  of  viewing  those  papers,  I  reallj'  found  I  had  not 
done  them  justice,  there  being  something  so  ex- 
tremely natural  and  peculiarly  good  in  some  of  them, 
that  I  will  appeal  to  the  world  whether  it  was  pos- 
sible to  alter  a  word  in  them  without  doing  them  a 
manifest  hurt  and  violence ;  and  whether  they  can 
ever  appear  rightly,  and  as  they  ought,  but  in  their 
own  native  dress  and  colours.  And  therefore  I 
think  I  shovdd  not  only  wrong  them,  but  deprive 
the  world  of  a  considerable  satisfaction,  should  I  any 
longer  delay  the  making  them  public. 

After  I  have  published  a  few  of  these  Spectators, 
I  doubt  not  but  I  shall  find  the  success  of  them  to 
equal,  if  not  surpass,  that  of  the  best  of  my  own.  An 
author  should  take  all  methods  to  humble  himself  in 
the  opinion  he  has  of  his  own  performances.  When 
these  papers  appear  to  the  world,  I  doubt  not  but 
they  will  be  followed  by  many  others  ;  and  I  shall 
not  repine,  though  I  myself  shall  have  left  me  but  a 
very  few  days  to  appear  in  public ;  but  preferring  the 
general  weal  and  advantage  to  any  considerations  of 
myself,  I  am  resolved  for  the  future  to  publish  any 
Spectator  that  deserves  it  entire,  and  without  any 
alteration;  assuring  the  world  (if  there  can  be  need 
of  it)  that  it  is  none  of  mine,  and  if  the  authors 
think  fit  to  subscribe  their  names,  I  will  add  them. 

I  think  the  best  way  of  promoting  this  generous 
and  useful  design,  will  be  by  giving  out  subjects  or 
themes  of  all  kinds  whatsoever,  on  which  (with  a 
preamble  of  the  extraordinary  benefit  and  advantage 
that  may  accrue  thereby  to  the  p^ublic)  I  will  invite 
all  manner  of  persons,  whether  scholars,  citizens, 
courtiers,  gentlemen  of  the  town  or  country,  and  all 
beaux,  rakes,  smarts,  prudes,  coquettes,  housewives, 
and  all  sorts  of  wits,  whether  male  or  female,  and 
however  distinguished,  whether  they  be  true  wits, 
wliole  or  half  wits,  or  whether  arch,  dry,  natural, 
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acquired,  genuine,  or  depraved  wits ;  and  persons 
of  all  sorts  of  tempers  and  complexions,  wheUier  the 
severe,  the  delightful,  the  impertinent,  the  agree- 
able, the  thoughtful,  busy  or  careless,  the  serene 
or  cloudy,  jovial  or  melancholy,  untowardly  or  easy, 
the  cold,  temperate,  or  sangume ;  and  of  what  man- 
ners or  dispositions  soever,  whether  the  ambitious  or 
humble-minded,  the  proud  or  pitiful,  ingenuous  or 
base-minded,  good  or  ill-natured,  public-spirited  or 
selfish ;  and  under  what  fortune  or  circumstance 
soever,  whether  the  contented  or  miserable,  happy 
or  unfortunate,  high  or  low,  rich  or  poor  (whether 
so  through  want  of  money,  or  desire  of  more), 
healthy  or  sickly,  married  or  single ;  nay,  whether 
tall  or  short,  fat  or  lean ;  and  of  what  trade,  occupa- 
tion, profession,  station,  country,  faction,  party,  per- 
suasion, quality,  age,  or  condition  soever;  who  have 
ever  made  thinking  a  part  of  their  business  or  diver- 
sion, and  have  any  thing  worthy  to  impart  on  these 
subjects  to  the  world  according  to  their  several  and 
respective  talents  or  geniuses  ;  and,  as  the  subjects 
given  out  hit  their  tempers,  humours,  or  circum- 
stances, or  may  be  made  profitable  to  the  public  by 
their  particular  knowledge  or  experience  ni  the 
matter  proposed,  to  do  their  utmost  on  them  by  such 
a  time,  to  the  end  they  may  receive  the  inexpres- 
sible and  irresistible  pleasure  of  seeing  their  essays 
allowed  of  and  relished  by  the  rest  of  mankind. 

I  will  not  prepossess  the  reader  with  too  great 
expectation  of  the  extraordinary  advantages  which 
must  redound  to  the  public  by  these  essays,  when 
the  different  thoughts  and  observations  of  all  sorts  of 
persons,  according  to  their  quality,  age,  sex,  educa- 
tion, professions,  humours,  manners,  and  conditions, 
&c.  shall  be  set  out  by  themselves  in  the  clearest  and 
most  genuine  light,  and  as  they  themselves  would 
wish  to  have  them  appear  to  the  world. 
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The  thesis  proposed  for  the  present  exercise  of 
the  adventurers  to  write  Spectators,  is  Money;  on 
which  subject  all  persons  are  desired  to  send  in  their 
thoughts  within  ten  days  after  the  date  hereof. 

T. 
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Sublatam  ex  ocuUs  quarimus  inridi. 

HoR.  3  Od.  xxiv.  32. 

Snatch'd  from  our  sight,  we  eagerly  pursue, 
And  fondly  would  rcial  her  to  our  view. 

CAMILLA*  TO  THE  SPECTATOR. 

*  MR.  SPECTATOR,  Venice,  July  10,  N.S. 

'  I  TAKE  it  extremely  ill,  that  you  do  not  reckon 
conspicuous  persons  of  your  nation  are  within 
your  cognizance,  though  out  of  the  dominions  of 
Great  Britain,  I  little  thought,  in  the  green  years 
of  my  life,  that  I  should  ever  call  it  an  happiness 
to  be  out  of  dear  England ;  but  as  I  grew  to 
woman,  I  found  myself  less  acceptable  in  propor- 
tion to  the  increase  of  my  merit.  Their  ears  in  Italy 
are  so  differently  formed  from  the  make  of  yours 
in  England,  that  1  never  come  upon  the  stage, 
but  a  general  satisfaction  appears  in  every  coun- 
tenance of  the  whole  people.  When  I  dwell  upon 
a  note,  I  behold  all  the  men  accompanying  me  with 
beads  inclining,  and  falling  of  their  persons  on  one 
side,  as  dying  away  with  me.  The  women  too  do 
justice  to  my  merit,  and  no  ill-natured  worthless  crca- 

*  Mrs.  Tofts,  who  played  the  part  of  Camilla  in  the  opera 
of  that  name. 
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tare  cries,  "  The  vain  thing,"  when  I  am  rapt  up  in 
the  performance  of  my  part,  and  sensibly  touched 
with  the  effect  my  voice  has  upon  all  who  hear  me.  I 
live  here  distinguished  as  one  whom  nature  has  been 
liberal  to  in  a  graceful  person,  and  exalted  mien,  and 
heavenly  voice.  These  particularities  in  this  strange 
country  are  arguments  for  respect  and  generosity 
to  her  who  is  possessed  of  them.  The  Italians  see 
a  thousand  beauties  I  am  sensible  I  have  no  pretence 
to,  and  abundantly  make  up  to  me  the  injustice  I 
received  in  my  own  country,  of  disallowing  me 
what  I  really  had.  The  humour  of  hissing,  which 
you  have  among  you,  I  do  not  know  any  thing  of; 
and  their  applauses  are  uttered  in  sighs,  and  bearing 
a  part  at  the  cadences  of  voice  with  the  persons 
who  are  performing.  I  am  often  put  in  mind  of 
those  complaisant  lines  of  my  own  countryman  *, 
when  he  is  calling  all  his  faculties  together  to  hear 
Arabella. 


"  Let  all  be  hushed,  each  softest  motion  cease, 

Be  ev'ry  loud  tumultuous  thought  at  peace  ; 

And  ev'iy  ruder  gasp  of  breath 

lie  calm  as  in  the  arms  of  deatii : 

And  tliou,  most  fickle,  most  uneasy  part. 

Thou  restless  wanderer,  my  heart, 

lie  still ;  gently,  ah  !•  gently  leave, 

Tliou  busy,  idle  thing,  to  heave  : 

Stir  not  a  pulse ;  and  let  my  blood, 

Tliat  turbulent,  unruly  flood, 

Be  softly  staid : 
Let  me  be  all,  but  my  attention,  dead." 

The  whole  city  of  Venice  is  as  still  when  I  am 
singing  as  this  polite  hearer  was  to  Mrs.  Hunt.  But 
when  they  break  that  silence,  did  you  know  the 
pleasure  I  am  in,  when  every  man  utters  his  ap- 

*  Mr.  Congreve. 
VOL.  xn.  B  B 
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plause,  by  calling  me  aloud,  "  The  Dear  Creature! 
The  Angel!  the  Venus!  What  attitudes  she  moves 
with! — Hush,  she  sings  again!"  We  have  no 
boisterous  wits  who  dare  disturb  an  audience,  and 
break  the  public  peace  merely  to  shew  they  dare. 
Mr.  Spectator,  1  write  this  to  you  thus  in  haste,  to 
tell  you  I  am  so  very  much  at  ease  here,  that  I 
know  nothing  bat  joy ;  and  I  will  not  return,  but 
leave  you  in  England  to  hiss  all  merit  of  your  own 
growth  off  the  stage.  I  know,  sir,  you  were  always 
my  admirer,  and  therefore  I  am  yours, 

CAMILLA. 

*  p.  S.     I  am  ten  times  better  dressed  than  ever 
I  was  in  England.' 

'  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

'  The  project  in  yours  of  the  11th  instant, 
of  furthering  the  correspondence   and  knowledge 
of  that  considerable  part  of  mankind,  the  trading 
world,  cannot  but  be  highly  commendable.     Good 
lectures  to  young  traders  may  have   very  good 
effects  on  their  conduct:  but  beware  you  propagate 
no  false  notions  of  trade :  let  none  of  your  corre- 
spondents impose  on  the  world  by  putting  forth  base 
methods  in  a  good  light,  and.glazing  them  over  with 
improper  terms.     I  would  have  no  means  of  profit 
set  for  copies  to  others,  but  such  as  are  laudable  in 
themselves.     Let  not  noise  be  called  industry,  nor 
impudence  courage.     Let  not  good  fortune  be  im- 
posed  on   the  world  for  good  management,    nor 
poverty  be  called  folly:  impute  not  always  bank- 
ruptcy to  extravagance,  nor  an  estate  to  foresight. 
Niggardliness  is  not  good  husbandry,  nor  genero- 
sity profusion. 

'  Honestus  is  a  well-meaning  and  judicious  trader, 
hath  substantial  goods,  and  trades  with  his  own 
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stock,  husbands  his  money  to  the  best  advantage, 
without  taking  all  the  advantages  of  the  necessities 
of  his  workmen,  or  grinding  the  face  of  the  poor. 
Fortunatus  is  stocked  with  ignorance,  and  conse- 
quently with  self-opinion ;  the  quality  of  his  goods 
cannot  but  be  suitable  to  that  of  his  judgment. 
Honestus  pleases  discerning  people,  and  keeps  their 
custom  by  good  usage;  makes  modest  profit  by 
modest  means,  to  the  decent  support  of  his  family : 
whilst  Fortunatus,  blustering  always,  pushes  on,  pro- 
mising much  and  performing  little ;  with  obsequi- 
ousness offensive  to  people  of  sense,  strikes  at  all, 
catches  much  the  greater  part,  and  raises  a  consi- 
derable fortune  by  imposition  on  others,  to  the  dis- 
couragement and  ruin  of  those  who  trade  in  the 
same  way. 

'  I  give  here  but  loose  hints,  and  beg  you  to  be 
very  circumspect  in  the  province  you  have  now  un- 
dertaken :  if  you  perform  it  successfully,  it  will  be 
a  very  great  good ;  for  nothing  is  more  wanting 
than  that  mechanic  industry  were  set  forth  with  the 
freedom  and  greatness  of  mind  which  ought  always 
to  accompany  a  man  of  a  liberal  education. 

Your  humble  servant, 

From  my  shop  under  *^'  ^' 

the  Royal-Exchange,  July  14. 

'  MR.  SPECTATOR,  July  ^4,  1712. 

'  Notwithstanding  the  repeated  cen- 
suses that  your  spectatorial  wisdom  has  passed  upon 
people  more  remarkable  for  impudence  than  wit, 
there  are  yet  some  remaining,  who  pass  with  the 
giddy  part  of  mankind  for  sufficient  sharers  of  the 
latter,  who  have  nothing  but  the  former  qualification 
to  recommend  them.  Another  timely  animadversion 
is  absolutely  necessary:  be  pleased,  therefore,  once 
for  all,  to  let  these  gentlemen  know,  that  there  is 
B  B  2 
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neither  mirth  nor  good  humour  in  hooting  a  young 
fellow  out  of  countenance ;  nor  that  it  will  ever 
constitute  a  wit,  to  conclude  a  tart  piece  of  buf- 
foonery with  a  "  What  makes  you  blush  ?"  Pray 
please  to  inform  them  again,  that  to  speak  what 
they  know  is  shocking,  proceeds  from  ill-nature  and 
a  sterility  of  brain  ;  especially  when  the  subject  will 
not  admit  of  raillery,  and  their  discourse  has  no  pre- 
tension to  satire  but  what  is  in  their  design  to  dis- 
oblige. I  should  be  very  glad  too  if  you  would  take 
notice,  that  a  daily  repetition  of  the  same  over- 
bearing insolence  is  yet  more  insupportable,  and  a 
confirmation  of  very  extraordinary  dulness.  The 
sudden  publication  of  this  may  have  an  effect  upon 
a  notorious  offender  of  this  kind,  M'hose  reformation 
would  redound  very  much  to  the  satisfaction  and 
quiet  of 

Your  most  humble  servant, 
T.  F.  B/ 
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Parturiunt  monies 

HoR.  Ars  Poet.  v.  1.S9. 
The  mountain  labours  *. 

It  gives  me  much  despair  in  the  design  of  reform- 
ing the  world  by  my  speculations,  when  I  find  tliere 
always  arise,   from  one  generation  to  another,  suc- 

*  Former  motto : 

Quid  dignurn  tanlo  feret  hie  promissor  hiatn.  Hor. 

Great  cry  and  little  wool.  [English  Proveke.] 
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cessive  cheats  and  bubbles,  as  naturally  as  beasts  of 
prey,  and  those  which  are  to  be  their  food.  There 
is  hardly  a  man  in  the  world,  one  would  think,  so 
ignorant,  as  not  to  know  that  the  ordinary  quack- 
doctors,  who  publish  their  great  abilities  in  little 
brown  billets,  distributed  to  all  who  pass  by,  are 
to  a  man  impostors  and  murderers  ;  yet  such  is  the 
credulity  of  the  vulgar,  and  the  impudence  of  those 
professors,  that  the  affair  still  goes  on,  and  new 
promises,  of  what  was  never  done  before,  are  made 
every  day.  What  aggravates  the  jest  is,  that  even 
this  promise  has  been  made  as  long  as  the  memory 
of  man  can  trace  it,  yet  nothing  performed,  and  yet 
still  prevails.  As  I  was  passing  along  to-day,  a  pa- 
per given  into  my  hand  by  a  fellow  without  a  nose, 
tells  us  as  follows  what  good  news  is  come  to  town, 
to  wit,  that  there  is  now  a  certain  cure  for  the 
French  disease,  by  a  gentleman  just  come  from  his 
travels. 

*  In  Russel-court  over-against  the  Cannon-ball, 
at  the  Surgeons'-arms  in  Drury-lane,  is  lately  come 
from  his  travels,  a  surgeon  who  hath  practised  sur- 
gery and  physic  both  by  sea  and  land,  these  twenty- 
four  years.  He  (by  the  blessing)  cures  the  yellow- 
jaundice,  green-sickness,  scurvy,  dropsy,  surfeits, 
long  sea  voyages,  campaigns,  and  women's  miscar- 
riages, lying-in,  &c.  as  some  people  that  has  been 
lame  these  thirty  years  can  testify ;  in  short,  he 
cureth  all  diseases  incident  to  men,  women,  or 
children.' 

If  a  man  could  be 'so  indolent  as  to  look  upon 
this  havock  of  the  human  species,  which  is  made  by 
vice  and  ignorance,  it  would  be  a  good  ridiculous 
work  to  comment  upon  the  declaration  of  this  ac- 
complished traveller.      There  is  sometliing  unac- 
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countably  taking  among  the  vulgar  in  those  who 
come  from  a  great  way  off.  Ignorant  people  of 
quality,  as  many  there  are  of  such,  doat  excessively 
this  way  ;  many  instances  of  which  every  man  will 
suggest  to  himself,  without  my  enumeration  of  them. 
The  ignorants  of  lower  order,  who  cannot,  like 
the  upper  ones,  be  profuse  of  their  money  to  those 
recommended  by  coming  from  a  distance,  are  no 
less  complaisant  than  the  others,  for  they  venture 
their  lives  from  the  same  admiration. 

'  The  doctor  is  lately  come  from  his  travels,' 
and  has  '  practised  both  by  sea  and  land,'  and  there- 
fore cures  *  the  green-sickness,  long  sea-voyages, 
campaigns,  and  lying-in.'  Both  by  sea  and  land  ! 
— I  will  not  answer  for  the  distempers  called  sea- 
voyages  and  campaigns ;  but  I  dare  say  those  of 
green-sickness  and  lying-in  might  be  as  well  taken 
care  of  if  the  doctor  staid  ashore.  But  the  art  of 
managing  mankind  is  only  to  make  them  stare  a  lit- 
tle, to  keep  up  their  astonishment,  to  let  nothing  be 
familiar  to  them,  but  ever  to  have  something  in  their 
sleeve,  in  which  they  must  think  you  are  deeper 
than  they  are.  There  is  an  ingenious  fellow,  a 
barber  of  my  acquaintance,  who,  besides  his  broken 
fiddle  and  a  dried  sea-monster,  has  a  twine-cord, 
strained  with  two  nails  at  each  end,  over  his  win- 
dow, and  the  words  *  rainy,  dry,  wet,'  and  so  forth, 
written  to  denote  the  weather,  according  to  the 
rising  or  falling  of  the  cord.  We  very  great  scho- 
lars are  not  apt  to  wonder  at  this  :  but  I  observed  a 
very  honest  fellow,  a  chance  customer  who  sat  in 
the  chair  before  me  to  be  shaved,  fix  his  eye  upon 
this  miraculous  performance  during  the  operation 
upon  his  chin  and  face.  "When  those  and  his  head 
also  were  cleared  of  all  incumbrances  and  excres- 
cences, he  looked  at  the  fish,  then  at  the  fiddle,  still 
grubbing  in  his  pockets,  and  casting  his  eye  again 
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at  the  twine,  and  the  words  writ  on  each  side  ;  then 
altered  his  mind  as  to  farthings,  and  gave  my  friend 
a  silver  sixpence.  The  business,  as  I  said,  is  to 
keep  up  the  amazement ;  and,  if  my  friend  had  had 
only  the  skeleton  and  kit,  he  must  have  been  con- 
tented with  a  less  payment.  But  the  doctor  we 
were  talking  of  adds  to  his  long  voyages  the  testi- 
mony of  some  people  '  that  has  been  thirty  years 
lame.'  When  I  received  my  paper,  a  sagacious  fel- 
low took  one  at  the  same  time,  and  read  till  he 
came  to  the  thirty  years'  confinement  of  his  friends, 
and  went  off  very  well  convinced  of  the  doctor's 
sufficiency.  You  have  many  of  those  prodigious 
persons,  who  have  had  some  extraordinary  accident 
at  their  birth,  or  a  great  disaster  in  some  part  of 
their  lives.  Any  thing,  however  foreign  from  the 
business  the  people  want  of  you,  will  convince  them 
of  your  ability  in  that  you  profess.  There  is  a  doc- 
tor in  Mouse-alley,  near  Wapping,  who  sets  up  for 
curing  cataracts,  upon  the  credit  of  having,  as  his 
bill  sets  forth,  lost  an  eye  in  the  emperor's  service. 
His  patients  come  in  upon  this,  and  he  shews  the 
muster-roll,  which  confirms  that  he  was  in  his  impe- 
rial majesty's  troops ;  and  he  puts  out  their  eyes 
with  great  success.  Who  would  believe  that  a  man 
should  be  a  doctor  for  the  cure  of  bursten  children, 
by  declaring  that  his  father  and  grandfather  were 
both  bursten?  But  Charles  Ingoltson,  next  door  to 
the  Harp,  in  Barbican,  has  made  a  pretty  penny  by 
that  asseveration.  The  generality  go  upon  their 
first  conception,  and  think  no  further ;  all  the  rest 
is  granted.  They  take  it,  that  there  is  something 
uncommon  in  you,  and  give  you  credit  for  the  rest. 
You  may  be  sure  it  is  upon  that  I  go,  when  some- 
times, let  it  be  to  the  purpose  or  not,  I  keep  a  Latin 
sentence  in  my  front ;  and  I  was  not  a  little  pleased, 
when  I  observed  one  of  my  readers  say,  casting  his 
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eye  upon  my  twentieth  paper,  *  More  Latin  still  ? 
What  a  prodigious  scholar  is  this  man !'  But  as  I  have 
here  taken  much  liberty  with  this  learned  doctor,  I 
must  make  up  all  I  have  said  by  repeating  what  he 
seems  to  be  in  earnest  in,  and  honestiy  to  promise  to 
those  who  will  not  receive  him  as  a  great  man — to 
wit,  that  from  eight  till  twelve,  and  from  two  till  six, 
he  attends,  for  the  good  of  the  public,  to  bleed  for 
three-pence..'  T. 
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Tanti  non  eg,  ais.    Sapis,  Luperce. 

Mart.  Epig.  i.  118. 

You  say,  Lupercus,  what  I  write 

I'n't  worth  so  much  :  you're  in  the  right 

This  is  the  day  on  which  many  eminent  authors 
will  probably  publish  their  last  words.  I  am  afraid 
that  few  of  our  weekly  historians,  who  are  men  that 
above  all  others  delight  in  war,  will  be  able  to  sub- 
sist under  the  weight  of  a  stamp*,  and  an  approaoh- 
ing  peace.  A  sheet  of  blank  paper  that  must  have 
this  new  imprimatur  clapt  upon  it,  before  it  is  qua- 
lified to  communicate  any  thing  to  the  public,  will 
make  its  way  in  the  world  but  very  heavily.      In 

*  Aug.  1, 1712,  the  stamp-duty  here  alluded  to  took  place, 
and  every  single  half  sheet  pjiid  a  half- penny  to  the  queen. 
'  Have  you  seen  the  red  stamp  ?  Methinks  the  stamping  is 
wortli  a  half-penny.  The  Observator  is  fallen^  the  Medleys 
are  jumbled  together  with  the  Flying-Post ;  the  Examiner  is 
de<idly  sick.  The  Spectator  keeps  up  and  doubles  it?  price.' 
Sufift's  Works,  cr.  8vo.  vol.  xix.  p.  173. 
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short  the  necessity  of  carrying  a  stamp,  and  the 
improbability  of  notifying  a  bloody  battle,  will,  I  am 
afraid,  both  concur  to  the  sinking  of  those  thin  fo- 
lios, which  have  every  other  day  retailed  to  us  the 
history  of  Europe  for  several  years  last  past.  A  fa- 
cetious friend  of  mine,  who  loves  a  pun,  calls  this 
present  mortality  among  authors,  '  The  fall  of  the 
leaf.' 

I  remember,  upon  Mr.  Baxter's  death,  there  was 
published  a  sheet  of  very  good  sayings,  inscribed, 
'  The  last  words  of  Mr.  Baxter.'  The  title  sold  so 
great  a  number  of  these  papers,  that  about  a  week 
after  there  came  out  a  second  sheet,  inscribed, 
*  More  last  words  of  Mr.  Baxter.'  In  the  same 
manner  I  have  reason  to  think,  that  several  ingeni- 
ous writers,  who  have  taken  their  leave  of  the  pub- 
lic, in  farewel  papers,  will  not  give  over  so,  but 
intend  to  appear  again,  though  perhaps  under  an- 
other form,  and  with  a  different  title.  Be  that  as  it 
will,  it  is  my  business,  in  this  place,  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  my  own  intentions,  and  to  acquaint  my 
reader  with  the  motives  by  which  I  act,  in  this  great 
crisis  of  the  republic  of  letters. 

I  have  been  long  debating  in  my  own  heart,  whe- 
ther I  should  throw  up  my  pen,  as  an  author  that  is 
cashiered  by  the  act  of  parliament  which  is  to  ope- 
rate within  this  four  and  twenty  hours,  or  whether 
I  should  still  persist  in  laying  my  speculations,  from 
day  to  day,  before  the  public.  The  argument  which 
prevails  with  me  most  on  the  first  side  of  the  ques- 
tion is,  that  I  am  informed  by  my  bookseller  he  must 
raise  the  price  of  every  single  paper  to  two-pence, 
or  that  he  shall  not  be  able  to  pay  the  duty  of  it. 
Now  as  I  am  very  desirous  my  readers  should  have 
their  learning  as  cheap  as  possible,  it  is  with  great 
difficulty  that  I  comply  with  him  in  this  particular. 

However,  upon  laying  my   reasons  together  in 
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the  balance,  I  find  that  those  who  plead  for  the  con- 
linuance  of  this  work  have  much  the  greater  weight. 
For,  in  the  first  place,  in  recompense  for  the  ex- 
pense to  which  this  will  put  my  readers,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  they  may  receive  from  every  paper  so  much 
instruction  as  will  be  a  very  good  equivalent.  And, 
in  order  to  this,  I  would  not  advise  any  one  to  take 
it  in,  who,  after  the  perusal  of  it,  does  not  find  him- 
self two-pence  the  wiser,  or  the  better  man  for  it,  or 
who,  upon  examination,  does  not  believe  that  he  has 
had  two-penny  worth  of  mirth  or  instruction  for  his 
money. 

But  I  must  confess  there  is  another  motive  which 
prevails  with  me  more  than  the  former.  I  consider 
that  the  tax  on  paper  was  given  for  the  support  of 
the  government ;  and,  as  I  have  enemies  who  are 
apt  to  pervert  every  thing  I  do  or  say,  I  fear  they 
would  ascribe  the  laying  down  my  paper,  on  such 
an  occasion,  to  a  spirit  of  malcontentedness,  which 
I  am  resolved  none  shall  ever  justly  upbraid  me 
with.  No,  I  shall  glory  in  contributing  my  utmost 
to  the  public  weal;  and,  if  my  country  receives 
five  or  six  pounds  a  day  by  my  labours,  I  shall  be 
rery  well  pleased  to  find  myself  so  useful  a  member. 
It  is  a  received  maxim,  that  no  honest  man  should 
enrich  himself  by  methods  that  are  prejudicial  to  the 
community  in  which  he  lives ;  and  by  the  same  rule 
I  think  we  may  pronounce  the  person  to  deserve 
very  well  of  his  countrymen,  whose  labours  bring 
more  into  the  public  cofiers  than  into  his  own  pocket. 
Since  I  have  mentioned  the  word  enemies,  I  must 
explain  myself  so  far  as  to  acquaint  my  reader,  that 
I  mean  only  the  insignificant  party  zealots  on  both 
sides  ;  men  of  such  poor  narrow  souls,  that  they  are 
not  capable  of  thinking  on  any  thing  but  with  an  eye 
to  whig  or  tory.  During  the  course  of  this  paper, 
I  have  been  accused  by  these  despicable  wretches  of 
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trimming,  time-serving,  personal  reflection,  secret 
satire,  and  the  like.  Now,  though  in  these  my 
compositions,  it  is  visible  to  any  reader  of  common 
sense,  that  I  consider  nothing  but  my  subject,  which 
is  always  of  an  indifferent  nature,  how  is  it  possible 
for  me  to  write  so  clear  of  party,  as  not  to  lie  open 
to  the  censures  of  those  who  will  be  applying  every 
sentence,  and  finding  out  persons  and  things  in  it, 
which  it  has  no  regard  to  ? 

Several  paltry  scribblers  and  declaimers  have  done 
me  the  honour  to  be  dull  upon  me  in  reflections  of 
this  nature  ;  but,  notwithstanding  my  name  has  been 
sometimes  traduced  by  this  contemptible  tribe  of 
men,  I  have  hitherto  avoided  all  animadversions 
upon  them.  The  truth  of  it  is,  I  am  afraid  of  mak- 
ing them  appear  considerable  by  taking  notice  of 
them ;  for  they  are  like  those  imperceptible  insects 
which  are  discovered  by  the  microscope,  and  can- 
not be  made  the  subject  of  observation  without  be- 
ing magnified. 

Having  mentioned  those  few  who  have  shewn 
themselves  the  enemies  of  this  paper,  I  should  be 
very  ungrateful  to  the  public,  did  I  not  at  the  same 
time  testify  my  gratitude  to  those  who  are  its  friends, 
in  which  number  I  may  reckon  many  of  the  most 
distinguished  persons,  of  all  conditions,  parties,  and 
professions,  in  the  isle  of  Great  Britain.  I  am  not  so 
vain  as  to  think  this  approbation  is  so  much  due  to  the 
performance  as  to  the  design.  There  is,  and  ever 
will  be,  justice  enough  in  the  world  to  afford  pa- 
tronage and  protection  for  those  who  endeavour  to 
advance  truth  and  virtue,  without  regard  to  the  pas- 
sions and  prejudices  of  any  particular  cause  or  fac- 
tton.  If  I  have  any  other  merit  ia  me,  it  is  that  I 
have  new  pointed  all  the  batteries  of  ridicule.  They 
have  been  generally  planted  against  persons  who 
have  appeared  scriou-s  rather  than  absurd  ;  or  at  best, 
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have  aimed  rather  at  what  is  unfashionable  than 
what  is  vicious.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  endea- 
voured to  make  nothing  ridiculous  that  is  not  in 
some  measure  criminal.  I  have  set  up  the  immoral 
man  as  the  object  of  derision.  In  short,  if  I  have 
not  formed  a  new  weapon  against  vice  and  irreligion, 
I  have  at  least  shewn  how  that  weapon  may  be  put 
to  a  right  use,  which  has  so  often  fought  the  battles 
of  impiety  and  profaneness. 

C. 
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Quid  deceat,  quid  non ;  qud  rirtus,  quoferat  error. 

HoR.  Ars  Poet.  v.  308. 
What  fit,  what  not ;  what  excellent,  or  ill. 

Roscommon. 

Since  two  or  three  writers  of  comedy,  who  are  now 
living,  have  taken  their  farewel  of  the  stage,  those 
who  succeed  them,  finding  themselves  incapable  of 
rising  up  to  their  wit,  humour,  and  good  sense,  have 
only  imitated  them  in  some  of  those  loose  unguarded 
strokes,  in  which  they  complied  with  the  corrupt 
taste  of  the  more  vicious  part  of  their  audience. 
"When  persons  of  a  low  genius  attempt  this  kind  of 
writing,  they  know  no  difference  between  being 
merry  and  being  lewd.  It  is  with  an  eye  to  some 
of  these  degenerate  compositions  that  I  have  written 
the  following  discourse. 

Were  our  English  stage  but  half  so  virtuous  as 
that  of  the  Greeks  or  Romans,  we  should  quickly 
see  the  influence  of  it  in  the  behaviour  of  all  the 
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politer  part  of  mankind.  It  would  not  be  fashion* 
able  to  ridicule  religion,  or  its  professors  ;  the  man 
of  pleasure  would  not  be  the  complete  gentleman ; 
vanity  would  be  out  of  countenance ;  and  every 
quality  which  is  ornamental  to  human  nature  would 
meet  with  that  esteem  which  is  due  to  it. 

If  the  English  stage  were  under  the  same  regula- 
tions the  Athenian  was  formerly,  it  would  have  the 
jsame  effect  that  had,  in  recommending  the  religion, 
the  government,  and  public  worship  of  its  country. 
Were  our  plays  subject  to  proper  inspections  and 
limitations,  we  might  not  only  pass  away  several  of 
our  vacant  hours  in  the  highest  entertainments,  but 
should  always  rise  from  them  wiser  and  better  than 
we  sat  down  to  them. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  unaccountable  things  in  our 
age,  that  the  lewdness  of  our  theatre  should  be  so 
much  complained  of,  so  well  exposed,  and  so  little 
redressed.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  some  time  or 
other  we  may  be  at  leisure  to  restrain  the  licentious- 
ness of  the  theatre,  and  make  it  contribute  its  as- 
sistance to  the  advancement  of  morality,  and  to  the 
reformation  of  the  age.  As  matters  stand  at  pre- 
sent, multitudes  are  shut  out  from  this  noble  di- 
version, by  reason  of  those  abuses  and  corruptions 
that  accompany  it.  A  father  is  often  afraid  that 
his  daughter  should  be  ruined  by  those  entertain- 
ments which  were  invented  for  the  accomplishment 
and  refining  of  human  nature.  The  Athenian  and 
Roman  plays  were  written  with  such  a  regard  to 
morality,  that  Socrates  used  to  frequent  tlie  one, 
and  Cicero  the  other. 

It  happened  once  indeed,  that  Cato  dropped  into 
the  Roman  thoiitre  when  the  Floralia  were  to  be 
represented  ;  and  as,  in  that  performance,  which 
was  a  kind  of  religious  cerenion}^,  there  were  ?e\'e- 
ral  indecent  parts  to  be  acted,  the  people  refused  to 
\  01.,  \ii.  c  c 
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see  them  whilst  Cato  was  present.  Martial,  on  this 
halt,  made  the  following  epigram,  which  we  must 
suppose  was  applied  to  some  grave  friend  of  his,  that 
had  been  accidentally  present  at  some  such  enter- 
tainment : 

'  ^'ossesjocoso'  diilce  cilm  sacrum  Fierce, 
Festosque  Iv.ms,  et  liceiitiam  tulgi, 
Cu)  in  theatiuiH,  Cato  severe,  venisti? 
An  ideo  tunlui/i  reneias,  ut  exiies? 

1  Epig.  3. 

*  Why  dost  thou  come,  great  censor  of  thy  «ge, 
To  see  the  loose  diversions  of  tlie  stage  ? 
AVith  awful  couiitcnacce,  and  brow  severe, 
"Vi'hat  in  the  name  of  goodness  dost  thou  her?,  ? 
See  the  mi\t  eiowd  !  how  giddy,  le^v(^,  and  vain  ! 
Didst  tliou  come  in  but  to  go  out  again? 

An  accident  of  this  nature  might  happen  once  in 
an  age  among  the  Greeks  or  Romans,  but  they 
were  too  wise  and  good  to  let  the  constant  nightly 
eritertainment  be  of  such  a  nature,  that  people 
of  the  most  sense  and  virtue  could  not  be  at  it. 
Whatever  vices  are  represented  upon  the  stage,  they 
ought  to  be  so  marked  and  brai.ded  by  the  poet,  as 
not  to  appear  either  laudable,  or  amiable  in  the  person, 
who  is  tainted  with  them.  But  if  we  look  into  the 
English  comedies  above-mentioned,  we  would  think 
they  were  formed  upon  a  quite  contrary  maxim,  and 
that  this  rule,  though  it  held  good  upon  the  heathen 
stage,  was  not  to  be  regarded  in  Christian  theatres. 
There  is  another  rule  likewise,  which  was  observed 
by  authors  of  antiquity,  and  which  these  modem  ge- 
niuses have  no  regard  to,  and  that  was,  never  to 
choose  an  improper  subject  for  ridicule.  Now  a 
subject  is  improper  for  ridicule,  if  it  is  apt  to  stir 
up  horror  and  conuniseration  rather  than  laughter. 
For  this  reason,  we  do  not  find  any  comedy,  in  so 
polite  an  auttior  as  Terence,  raised  upon  the  viola- 
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tions  of  the  marriage-bed.  The  falsehood  of  the 
wife  or  husband  has  given  occasion  to  noble  trage- 
dies ;  but  a  Scipio  or  a  Lelius  would  have  looked 
upon  incest  or  murder  to  have  been  as  proper  sub- 
jects for  comedy.  On  the  contrary  cuckoldom  is 
the  basis  of  most  of  our  modern  plays.  If  an  alder- 
man appears  upon  the  stage,  you  may  be  sure  it  is 
in  order  to  be  cuckolded.  An  husband  that  is  a  little 
grave  or  elderly,  generally  meets  with  the  same  fate. 
Knights  and  baronets,  country  squires,  and  justices 
of  the  quorum,  come  up  to  town  for  no  other  pur- 
pose. I  have  seen  poor  Dogget  cuckolded  in  ail 
these  capacities.  In  short,  our  English  writers  are 
as  frequently  severe  upon  this  innocent  unhappy 
creature,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  a 
cuckold,  as  the  ancient  comic  writers  were  upon  an 
eating  parasite,  or  a  vain-glorious  soldier. 

At  the  same  time  the  poet  so  contrives  matters, 
that  the  two  criminals  are  the  favourites  of  the  au- 
dience. We  sit  still,  and  wish  well  to  them  through 
the  whole  play,  are  pleased  when  they  meet  with 
proper  opportunities,  and  out  of  humour  when  they 
are  disappointed.  The  truth  of  it  is,  the  accom- 
plished gentleman  upon  the  English  stage,  is  the 
person  that  is  familiar  with  other  men's  wives,  and 
indifferent  to  his  own  ;  as  the  fine  woman  is  gene- 
rally a  composition  of  sprightliness  and  falsehood. 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  proceeds  from  barrenness 
of  invention,  depravation  of  manners,  or  ignorance 
of  mankind,  but  I  have  often  wondered  that  our  or- 
dinary poets  cannot  frame  to  themselves  the  idea  of 
a  fine  man  who  is  not  a  whoremaster,  or  of  a  fine 
woman  that  is  not  a  jilt. 

I  have  sometimes  thought  of  compiling  a  system 
of  ethics  out  of  the  writings  of  those  corrupt  poets 
under  the  title  oi'  Stage  Morality.     But  I  have  been 
c  c  2 
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diverted  from  this  thought  by  a  project  which  has 
been  executed  by  an  ingenious  gentlenian  of  my 
acquaintance.  He  has  composed,  it  seems,  the 
history  of  a  young  fellow  who  has  taken  all  his  no- 
tions of  the  world  from  the  stage,  and  who  has  di- 
rected himself  in  every  circumstance  of  his  life  and 
conversation,  by  the  maxims  and  examples  of  the 
fine  gentleman  in  English  comedies.  If  I  can  pre- 
vail upon  him  to  give  me  a  copy  of  this  new  fashioned 
novel,  I  will  bestow  on  it  a  place  in  my  works,  and 
question  not  but  it  may  have  as  good  an  effect  upoa 
the  drama,  as  Don  Quixote  had  upon  romance. 
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TuvTtt*  oDiSfwroiin  TiXtUTueray  fufiv  fivtui. 

Long  e  >ercise,  my  friend,  inures  the  mind  ; 
And  vvhdt  we  once  dislik "d  we  pleasing  find. 

There  is  not  a  common  saying  which  has  a  better 
turn  of  sense  in  it,  than  what  we  often  hear  in  the 
mouths  of  the  vulgar,  that,  '  custom  is  a  second  na- 
ture.' It  is  indeed  able  to  form  the  man  anew,  and 
to  give  him  inclinations  and  capacities  altogether 
different  from  those  he  was  born  with.  Dr.  Plot,  in 
his  History  of  Staffordshire,  tells  us  of  an  Idiot  that, 
chancing  to  live  within  the  sound  of  a  clock,  and 
always  amusing  himself  with  counting  the  hour  of 
the  day  whenever  the  clock  struck,  the  clock  being 
spoiled  by  some  accident,  the  idiot  continued  to  strike 
and  count  the  hour  without  the  help  of  it,  in  the  same 
manner  as  he  had  done  v.  hen  it  was  ectire.  Though 
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I  dare  not  vouch,  for  the  truth  of  this  story,  jt  I.s 
very  certain  that  custom  has  a  mechanical  effect 
upon  the  body,  at  the  same  time  that  it  has  a  very 
extraordinary  influence  upon  the  mind. 

I  shall  in  this  paper  consider  one  very  remarkable 
effect  which  custom  has  upon  human  nature,  and 
which,  if  rightly  observed,  may  lead  us  into  very 
useful  rules  of  life.  Wliat  I  shall  here  take  notice 
of  in  custom,  is  its  wonderful  efficacy  in  making 
every  thing  pleasant  to  us.  A  person  who  is  ad- 
dicted to  play  or  gaming,  though  he  took  but  little 
delight  in  it  at  first,  by  degrees  contracts  so  strong 
an  inclination  towards  it,  and  gives  himself  up  so 
entirely  to  it,  that  it  seems  the  only  end  of  his  be- 
ing. The  love  of  a  retired  or  a  busy  life  will  grow 
upon  a  man  insensibly,  as  he  ii  conversant  in  the 
one  or  the  other,  till  he  is  utterly  unqualified  for 
relishing  that  to  which  he  has  been  for  some  time 
disused.  Nay,  a  man  may  smoke,  or  drink,  or  take 
snuff,  till  he  is  unable  to  pass  away  his  time  without 
it ;  not  to  mention  how  our  delight  in  any  particular 
study,  art,  or  science,  rises  and  improves,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  application  which  we  bestow  upon  it. 
Thus,  what  was  at  first  an  exercise,  becomes  at 
length  an  entertainment.  Our  employments  are 
changed  into  our  diversions.  The  mind  grows  fond 
of  those  actions  ske  is  accustomed  to,  and  is  drawn 
with  reluctancy  from  those  paths  in  which  she  has 
been  used  to  wiilk. 

Not  only  such  actions  as  were  at  first  indifferent 
to  us,  but  even  such  as  were  painful,  will  by  custom 
and  practice  become  pleasant.  Sir  Francis  Bacon 
observes,  in  his  natural  philosophy,  that  our  taste  is 
never  pleased  better  than  with  those  things  which 
at  first  created  a  disgust  in  it.  He  gives  pardcuiar 
instances,  of  claret,  coffee,  and  other  liquors,  which 
the  palate  seldom  approves  upon  the  first  taste  ;  but, 
c  c  ii 
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when  it  has  once  got  a  relish  of  them,  generally  re- 
tains it  for  life.  The  mind  is  constituted  after  the 
same  manner,  and,  after  having  habituated  herself 
to  any  particular  exercise  or  employment,  not  only 
loses  her  first  aversion  towards  it,  but  conceives  a 
certain  fondness  and  aft'ection  for  it.  I  have  heard 
one  of  the  greatest  geniuses  this  age  has  produced*, 
who  had  been  trained  up  in  all  the  polite  studies  of 
antiquity,  assure  me,  upon  his  being  obliged  to 
search  into  several  rolls  and  records,  that  notwith- 
standing such  an  employment  was  at  first  very  dry 
and  irksome  to  him,  he  at  last  took  an  incredible 
pleasure  in  it,  and  preferred  it  even  to  the  reading 
of  Virgil  or  Cicero.  The  reader  will  observe,  that 
I  have  not  here  considered  custom  as  it  makes  things 
easy,  but  as  it  renders  them  delightful ;  and  though 
others  have  often  made  the  same  reflections,  it  is 
possible  they  may  not  have  drawn  those  uses  from 
it,  with  which  I  intend  to  fill  the  remaining  part  of 
this  paper. 

If  we  consider  attentively  this  property  of  hum.an 
nature,  it  may  instruct  us  in  very  fine  moralities. 
In  the  first  place  I  would  have  no  man  discouraged 
with  that  kind  of  life,  or  series  of  action,  in  which 
the  choice  of  others,  or  his  own  necessities,  may 
have  engaged  him.  It  may  perhaps  be  very  disa- 
greeable to  him  at  first ;  but  use  and  application 
will  certainly  render  it  not  only  less  painful,  but 
pleasing  and  satisfactory. 

In  the  second  place  I  would  recommend  to  every 
one  that  admirable  precept  which  Pythagoras  is  said 
to  have  given  to  his  disciples,  and  which  that  philo- 
sopher must  have  drawn  from  the  observation  I  have 
enlarged  upon,  Optimum  vitce  genus  eligito,  nam  cou' 
suetudojhcietjucundissimum  ;  'Pitch  upon  that  course 
of  life  which  is  the  most  excellent,  and  custom  will 

*  Dr.  Atterburv'. 
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render  it  the  most  delightful.'  Men,  whose  circum- 
stances will  permit  them  to  choose  their  own  way 
of  life,  are  inexcusable  if  they  do  not  pursue  that 
which  their  judgment  tells  them  is  the  most  laudable. 
The  voice  of  reason  is  more  to  be  regarded  than  the 
bent  of  any  present  inclination,  since,  by  the  rule 
above-mentioned,  inclination  will  at  length  come 
over  to  reason,  though  we  can  never  force  reason  to 
comply  with  inclination. 

In  the  third  place,  this  observation  may  teach  the 
most  sensual  and  irreligious  man  to  overlook  those 
hardships  and  difficulties  which  are  apt  to  discourage 
him  from  the  prosecution  of  a  virtuous  life.  *  The 
gods,'  said  Hesiod,  '  have  placed  labour  before 
virtue ;  the  way  to  her  is  at  first  rough  and  difficult, 
but  grows  more  smooth  and  easy  the  further  you 
advance  in  it'  The  man  who  proceeds  in  it  with 
steadiness  and  resolution,  will  in  a  little  time  find 
that  '  her  ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness,  and  that 
all  her  paths  are  peace.' 

To  enforce  this  consideration,  we  may  further  ob- 
serve, that  the  practice  of  religion  will  not  only  be 
attended  with  that  pleasure  which  naturally  accom- 
panies those  actions  to  which  we  are  habituated,  but 
with  those  supernumerary  joys  of  heart  that  rise 
from  the  consciousness  of  such  a  pleasure,  from  the 
satisfaction  of  acting  up  to  the  dictates  of  reason, 
and  from  the  prospect  of  an  happy  immortality. 

In  the  fourth  place,  we  may  learn  from  this  obser- 
vation, which  we  have  made  on  the  mind  of  man, 
to  take  particular  care,  when  we  are  once  settled  in 
a  regular  course  of  life,  how  we  too  frequently  in- 
dulge ourselves  in  any  the  most  innocent  diversions 
and  entertainments ;  since  the  mind  may  insensibly 
fall  oiF  from  the  relish  of  virtuous  actions,  and,  by 
degrees,  exchange  that  pleasure  which  it  takes  in 
the  performance  of  its  duty,  for  delights  of  a  much 
more  inferior  and  unprofitable  nature. 
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The  last  use  which  I  shall  make  of  this  remark- 
able property  hi  human  nature,  of  being  delightt'd 
with  those  actions  to  which  it  is  accustomed,  is  to 
shew  how  absolutely  necessary  it  is  for  us  to  gain 
habits  of  virtue  in  this  life,  if  we  would  enjoy  the 
pleasures  of  the  next.  The  statu  of  bliss  we  call 
heaven  will  not  be  capable  of  affecting  those  minds 
which  are  not  thus  qualified  for  it ;  we  must,  in 
this  world,  gain  a  relish  of  truth  and  virtue,  if  we 
would  be  able  to  taste  that  knowledge  and  perfec- 
tion, which  are  to  make  us  happy  in  the  next. 
The  seeds  of  those  spiritual  joys  and  raptures, 
which  are  to  rise  up  and  flourish  in  the  soul  to  all 
eternity,  must  be  planted  in  her  during  this  her 
present  state  of  probation.  In  short,  heaven  is  not 
to  be  looked  upon  only  as  the  reward,  but  as  the 
natural  effect  of  a  religious  life. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  evil  spirits,  who,  by  long 
custom,  have  contracted  in  the  body  habits  of  lust 
and  sensuality,  malice  and  revenge,  and  aversion  to 
every  thing  that  is  good,  just  or  laudable,  are  natu- 
rally seasoned  and  prepared  for  pain  and  misery. 
Their  torments  have  already  taken  root  in  them  ; 
they  cannot  be  happy  when  divested  of  the  bouv, 
unless  we  may  suppose,  that  Providence  will  in  a 
manner  create  them  anew,  and  work  a  miracle  in 
the  rectification  of  their  faculties.  They  may,  in- 
deed, taste  a  kind  of  malignant  pleasure  in  those  ac- 
tions to  which  they  are  accustomed,  whilst  in  this 
life ;  but  when  they  are  removed  from  all  those  ob- 
jects which  are  here  apt  to  gratify  them,  they  will 
naturally  become  their  own  tormentors,  and  cherish 
in  themselves  those  painful  habits  of  mind  which  are 
called  in  scripture  phrase,  *  the  worm  which  never 
dies.'  This  notion  of  heaven  and  hell  is  so  very  • 
conformable  to  the  light  of  nature,  that  it  was  «Us- 
covcred  by  several  of  the  most  exalted  heathens.  It 
has  been  finely  improved  by  many  eminent  divines 
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of  the  last  age,  as  in  particular  by  archbishop  Til- 
lotson  and  Dr.  Sherlock :  but  there  is  none  who  has 
raised  such  noble  speculations  upon  it  as  Dr.  Scott, 
in  the  first  book  of  his  Christian  Life,  which  is  one 
of  the  finest  and  most  rational  schemes  of  divinity 
that  is  written  in  our  tongue,  or  in  any  other.  That 
excellent  author  has  shewn  how  every  particular 
custom  and  habit  of  virtue  will,  in  its  own  nature, 
produce  the  heaven,  or  a  state  of  happiness,  in  him 
who  shall  hereafter  practise  it :  as  on  the  contrary, 
how  every  custom  or  habit  of  vice  will  be  the 
natural  hell  of  him  in  whom  it  subsists. 

C. 


Is'-^iS.    MONDAY,  AUGUST  4,  171'2. 

Fcedius  hoc  aliquid  quandoque  audebis. 

Juv.  Sat.  it.  SC. 
In  time  to  greater  baseness  you'll  proceed. 

The  first  steps  towards  ill  are  very  carefully  to  be 
avoided,  for  men  insensibly  go  on  when  they  are 
once  entered,  and  do  not  keep  up  a  lively  abhor- 
rence of  the  least  unworthiness.  There  is  a  certain 
frivolous  falsehood  that  people  indulge  themselves 
in,  which  ought  to  be  had  in  greater  detestation  than 
it  commonly  meets  with.  What  I  mean  is  a  neglect 
of  promises  made  on  small  and  indifferent  occa- 
sions, such  as  parties  of  pleasure,  entertainments, 
and  sometimes  meetings  out  of  curiosity,  in  men  of 
like  faculties,  to  be  in  each  other's  company.  There 
are  many  causes  to  which  one  may  assign  this  light 
infidelity.  Jack  Sippet  never  keeps  the  hour  he  has 
appointed  to  come  to  a  friend's  to  dinner;  but  he 
ife  an  insignificant  fellow,  who  does  it  out  of  vanity. 
He  could  never,  he  knows,    make  any  figure  in 
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company,  but  by  giving  a  little  disturbance  at  his 
entry,  and  therefore  takes  care  to  drop  in  when  he 
thinks  you  are  just  seated.  He  takes  his  place  after 
having  discomposed  every  body,  and  desires  there 
may  be  no  ceremony ;  then  does  he  begin  to  call 
himself  the  saddest  fellow,  in  disappointing  so  many 
places  as  he  was  invited  to  elsewhere.  It  is  the  fop's 
vanity  to  name  houses  of  better  cheer,  and  to  ac- 
quaint you  that  he  chose  yours  out  of  ten  dinners 
which  he  was  obliged  to  be  at  that  day.  The  last 
time  I  had  the  fortune  to  eat  with  him,  he  was  ima- 
gining how  very  fat  he  should  have  been  had  he 
eaten  all  he  had  ever  been  invited  to.  But  it  is  im- 
pertinent to  dwell  upon  the  manners  of  such  a  wretch 
as  obh'ges  all  whom  he  disappoints,  though  his  cir- 
cumstances constrain  them  to  be  civil  to  him.  But 
there  are  those  that  every  one  would  be  glad  to  see, 
■who  fall  into  the  same  detestable  habit.  It  is  a  mer- 
ciless thing  that  any  one  can  be  at  ease,  and  suppose 
a  set  of  people  who  have  a  kindness  for  him,  at  that 
moment  waiting  out  of  respect  to  him,  and  refusing 
to  taste  their  food  or  conversation  with  the  utmost 
impatience.  One  of  these  promisers  sometimes  shall 
make  his  excuses  for  not  coming  at  all,  so  Kite  thjit 
half  the  company  have  only  to  lament,  that  they 
have  neglected  matters  of  moment  to  meet  him  whom 
they  finid  a  trifler.  They  immediately  repent  of  the 
value  they  had  for  him  ;  and  such  treatment  rv'- 
peated,  makes  company  never  depend  upon  his 
promise  any  more ;  so  that  he  often  comes  at  the 
middle  of  a  meal,  where  he  is  secretly  slighted  by 
the  persons  with  whom  he  eats,  and  cursed  by  the 
servants,  whose  dinner  is  delayed  by  his  prolong- 
ing their  master's  entertainment.  It  is  wonderful 
that  men  guilty  this  way  could  never  have  observed, 
that  the  whiling  time,  the  gathering  together,  and 
waitine  a  little  before  dinner,  Is  the  most  uwkwr.rdlv 
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passed  away  of  any  part  in  the  four-and-twenty 
hours.  If  they  did  think  at  all,  they  would  reflect 
upon  their  guilt,  in  lengthening  such  a  suspension 
of  agreeable  life.  The  constant  offending  this  way 
has  in  a  degree  an  effect  upon  the  honesty  of  his 
mind  who  is  guilty  of  it,  as  common  swearing  is  a 
kind  of  habitual  perjury.  It  makes  the  soul  unatten- 
tive  to  what  an  oath  is,  even  while  it  utters  it  at  the 
lips.  Phocion  beholding  a  wordy  orator,  while  he 
was  making  a  magnificent  speech  to  the  people,  full 
of  vain  promises ;  '  Methinks,'  said  he,  '  I  am  now 
fixing  my  eyes  upon  a  cypress  tree;  it  has  all  the 
pomp  and  beauty  imaginable  in  its  branches,  leaves, 
a.!)d  height;  but  alas!  it  bears  no  fruit.' 

1  hough  the  expectation  which  is  raised  by  im- 
pertinent promises  is  thus  barren,  their  confidence, 
even  after  failures,  is  so  great,  that  they  subsist  by 
atill  promising  on.  I  have  heretofore  discoursed  of 
the  insignificant  liar,  the  boaster,  and  the  castle- 
builder,  and  treated  them  as  no  ill-designing  men 
( though  they  are  to  be  placed  among  the  frivolously 
false  ones),  but  persons  who  fall  into  that  way  pure- 
ly to  recommend  themselves  by  their  vivacities ; 
but  indeed  I  cannot  let  heedless  promisers,  though 
in  the  most  minute  circumstances,  pass  with  so  slight 
a  censure.  If  a  man  should  take  a  resolution  to  pay 
only  sums  above  an  hundred  pounds,  and  yet  con- 
tract with  different  people  debts  of  five  and  ten, 
how  long  can  we  suppose  lie  will  keep  his  credit  ? 
This  man  will  as  long  support  his  good  name  in  bu- 
siness, as  he  will  in  conversation,  who  without  dif- 
ficulty makes  assignations  which  he  is  indifferent 
whether  he  keeps  or  not. 

1  am  the  more  severe  upon  this  vice,  because  I 
have  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  a  very  great  crimi- 
nal myself.  Sir  Andrew  Freeport,  and  ail  other  my 
friends  who  are  scrupuloys  to  promises  of  the  meanest 
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consideration  imaginable,  from  an  habit  of  virtue 
that  way,  have  often  upbraided  me  with  it.  I  take 
shame  upon  myself  for  this  crime,  and  more  parti- 
cularly for  the  greatest  I  ever  committed  of  the  sort, 
that  when  as  agreeable  a  company  of  gentlemen  and 
ladies  as  ever  were  got  together,  and  I  forsooth, 
Mr.  Spectator,  to  be  of  the  party  with  women  of 
merit,  like  a  booby  as  I  was,  mistook  the  time  of 
meeting,  and  came  the  night  following.  I  wish 
every  fool  who  is  negligent  in  this  kind,  may  have 
as  great  a  loss  as  I  had  in  this ;  for  the  same  com- 
pany will  never  meet  more,  but  are  dispersed  into 
various  parts  of  the  world,  and  I  am  left  under  the 
compunction  that  I  deserve,  in  so  many  different 
places  to  be  called  a  trifler. 

This  fault  is  sometimes  to  be  accounted  for,  when 
desirable  people  are  fearful  of  appearing  precise  and 
reserved  by  denials ;  but  they  will  find  the  appre- 
hension of  that  imputation  will  betray  them  into  a 
childish  impotence  of  mind,  and  make  them  promise 
all  who  are  so  kind  to  ask  it  of  them.  This  leads 
such  soft  creatures  into  the  misfortune  of  seeming 
to  return  overtures  of  good-will  with  gratitude. 
The  first  steps  in  the  breach  of  a  man's  integrity 
are  much  more  important  than  men  are  aware  of. 
The  man  who  scruples  not  breaking  his  word  in 
little  things,  would  not  suffer  in  his  own  conscience 
so  great  pain  for  failures  of  consequence,  as  he 
who  thinks  every  little  offence  against  truth  and 
justice  a  disparagement.  We  should  not  make  any 
thing  we  ourselves  disapprove  habitual  to  us,  if  we 
would  be  sure  of  our  integrity. 

I  remember  a  falsehood  of  the  trivial  sort,  though 
not  in  relation  to  assignations,  that  exposed  a  man 
to  a  very  uneasy  adventure.  Will  Trap  and  Jack 
Stint  were  chamber-fellows  in  the  Inner-Temple 
about  twenty-five  yeans  ago.    They  one  night  sat 
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in  the  pit  together  at  a  comedy,  where  they  both 
observed  and  liked  the  same  young  woman  in  the 
boxes.  Their  kindness  for  her  entered  both  hearts 
deeper  than  they  imagined.  Stint  had  a  good  fa- 
culty at  writing  letters  of  love,  and  made  his  address 
privately  that  way ;  while  Trap  proceeded  in  the  ordi- 
nary course,  by  money  and  her  waiting  maid.  The 
lady  gave  them  both  encouragement,  receiving  Trap 
into  the  utmost  favour,  and  answering  at  the  same 
time  Stint's  letters,  and  giving  him  appointments  at 
third  places.  Trap  began  to  suspect  the  epistolary 
correspondence  of  his  friend,  and  discovered  also 
that  Stint  opened  all  his  letters  which  came  to  their 
common  lodgings,  in  order  to  form  his  own  assigna- 
tions. After  much  anxiety  and  restlessness,  Trap 
came  to  a  resolution,  which  he  thought  would  break 
off  their  commerce  with  one  another  without  any 
hazardous  explanation.  He  therefore  writ  a  letter 
in  a  feigned  hand  to  Mr.  Trap  at  his  chambers  in 
the  Temple.  Stint,  according  to  custom,  seized 
and  opened  it,  and  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  find 
the  inside  directed  to  himself,  when  with  great  per- 
turbation of  spirit  he  read  as  follows : 

*  MR.  STINT, 

'  You  have  gained  a  slight  satisfaction  at 
the  expense  of  doing  a  very  heinous  crime.  At  the 
price  of  a  faithful  friend  you  have  obtained  an  in- 
constant mistress.  I  rejoice  in  this  expedient  I  have 
thought  of  to  break  my  mind  to  you,  and  tell  you, 
you  are  a  base  fellow,  by  a  means  which  does  not 
expose  you  to  the  afiront  except  you  deserve  it.  I 
know,  sir,  as  criminal  as  you  are,  you  have  still 
shame  enough  to  avenge  yourself  against  the  har- 
diness of  any  one  that  should  pubhcly  tell  you  of  it. 
I  therefore,  who  have  received  so  many  secret  hurts 
from  you,  shall  take  satisfaction  with  safety  to  myselC 
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I  call  you  base,  and  you  must  bear  it,  or  acknowledge 
it ;  I  triumph  over  you  that  you  cannot  come  at  me; 
nor  do  I  think  it  dishonourable  to  come  in  armour 
to  assault  him,  who  was  in  ambuscade  when  he 
wounded  me. 

•  *  What  need  more  be  said  to  convince  you  of 
being  guilty  of  the  basest  practice  imaginable,  than 
that  it  is  such  as  has  made  you  liable  to  be  treated 
after  this  manner,  while  you  yourself  cannot  in  your 
own  conscience  but  allow  the  justice  of  the  upbraid- 
ings  of  Your  injured  friend, 

T.  RALPH    TRAP?' 
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Tibi  leriptus,  matrbna,  libellus. 

Mart.  iii.  63. 

A  book  the  chastest  matron  may  peruse. 

When  I  reflect  upon  my  labours  for  the  public, 
I  cannot  but  observe,  that  part  of  the  species,  of 
which  I  profess  myself  a  friend  and  guardian,  is  some- 
times treated  with  severity ;  that  is,  there  are  in  my 
writings  many  descriptions  given  of  ill  persons,  and 
not  yet  any  direct  encomium  made  of  those  who  are 
good.  When  I  Mas  convinced  of  this  error,  I  could 
not  but  immediately  call  to  mind  several  of  the  fair 
sex  of  my  acquaintance,  whose  characters  deserve  to 
be  transmitted  to  posterity  in  writings  which  will  long 
outlive  mine.  But  I  do  not  think  that  a  reason  why 
I-  should  not  give  them  their  place  in  my  diurnal  as 
long  as  it  will  last.  For  the  service  therefore  of  my 
female  readers,  I  shall  single  out  some  characters  of 
maids,  wives,  and  widows  which  deserve  the  imitation 
of  the  sex.  She  who  shall  lead  this  small  illustrious 
number  of  heroines  shall  be  the  amiable  Fidelia. 
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Before  I  enter  upon  the  particular  parts  of  her  cha- 
racter, it  is  necessary  to  preface,  that  she  is  the  only 
child  of  a  decrepid  father,  whose  life  is  bound  up  in 
hers.  This  gentleman  has  used  Fidelia  from  her  cradle 
with  all  the  tenderness  imaginable,  and  has  viewed 
her  growing  perfections  with  the  partiality  of  a  pa- 
rent, that  soon  thought  her  accomplished  above  the 
children  of  all  other  men,  but  never  thought  she  was 
come  to  the  utmost  improvement  of  which  she  herself 
was  capable.  This  fondness  has  had  very  happy  ef- 
fects upon  his  own  happiness;  for  she  reads,  she 
dances,  she  sings,  uses  her  spinet  and  lute  to  the  ut- 
most perfection:  and  the  lady's  use  of  all  these  ex- 
cellencies is  to  divert  the  old  man  in  his  easy  chair, 
when  he  is  out  of  the  pangs  of  a  chronical  distemper. 
Fidelia  is  now  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  her  age; 
but  the  application  of  man}"^  lovers,  her  vigorous  time 
of  life,  her  quick  sense  of  all  that  is  truly  gallant  and 
elegant  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  plentiful  fortune,  are 
not  able  to  draw  her  from  the  side  of  her  good  old 
father.  Certain  it  is,  that  there  is  no  kind  of  affec- 
tion so  pure  and  angelic  as  that  of  a  father  to  a  daugh- 
ter. He  beholds  her  both  with,  and  without  regard 
to  her  sex.  In  love  to  our  wives  there  is  desire,  to 
our  sons  there  is  ambition;  but  in  that  to  our  daugh- 
ters, there  is  something  which  there  are  no  words  to 
express.  Her  life  is  designed  wholly  domestic,  and  she 
is  so  read}'  a  friend  and  companion,  that  every  thing 
that  passes  about  a  man  is  accompanied  with  the  idea 
of  her  presence.  Her  sex  also  is  naturally  so  much 
exposed  to  hazard,  both  as  to  fortune  and  innocence, 
that  there  is  perhaps  a  new  cause  of  fondness  arising 
from  that  consideration  also.  None  but  fathers  can 
have  a  true  sense  of  these  sort  of  pleasures  and  sen- 
sations; but  my  familiarity  with  the  father  of  Fidelia, 
makes  me  let  drop  the  words  which  I  have  heard  him 
£peak,  and  observe  upon  his  tenderness  towards  her. 
D  D  'J 
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Fidelia,  on  her  part,  as  I  was  going  to  say,  as 
accomplished  as  she  is,  with  all  her  beauty,  wit,  air, 
and  mien,  employs  her  whole  time  in  care  and  at- 
tendance upon  her  father.  How  have  I  been  charmed 
to  see  one  of  the  most  beauteous  women  the  age  has 
produced,  on  her  knees,  helping  on  an  old  man's 
slipper!  Her  filial  regard  to  him  is  what  she  makes 
her  diversion,  her  business,  and  her  glory.  When 
she  was  asked  by  a  friend  of  her  deceased  mother  to 
admit  of  the  courtship  of  her  son,  she  answered,  that 
she  had  a  great  respect  and  gratitude  to  her  for  the 
overture  in  behalf  of  one  so  near  to  her,  but  that 
during  her  father's  life  she  would  admit  into  her 
heart  no  value  for  any  thing  that  should  interfere 
with  her  endeavour  to  make  his  remains  of  life  as 
happy  and  easy  as  could  be  expected  in  his  circum- 
stances. The  lady  admonished  her  of  the  prime  of 
life  with  a  smile;  which  Fidelia  answered  with  a 
frankness  that  always  attends  unfeigned  virtue:  *  It 
is  true,  madam,  there  are  to  be  sure  very  great  satis- 
factions to  be  expected  in  the  commerce  of  a  man  of 
honour,  whom  one  tenderly  loves;  but  I  find  so  much 
satisfaction  in  the  reflection,  how  much  I  mitigate  a 
good  man's  pains,  whose  welfare  depends  upon  my 
assiduity  about  him,  that  I  willingly  exclude  the  loose 
gratifications  of  passion  for  the  solid  reflections  of 
duty.  I  know  not  whether  any  man's  wife  would  be 
allowed,  and  (what  I  still  more  fear)  I  know  not 
whether  I,  a  wife,  should  be  willing  to  be  as  officious 
as  I  am  at  present  about  my  parent.'  The  happy 
father  has  her  declaration  that  she  will  not  marry 
during  his  life,  and  the  pleasure  of  seeing  that  reso- 
lution not  uneasy  to  her.  Were  one  to  paint  filial 
affection  in  its  utmost  beauty,  he  could  not  have  a 
more  lively  idea  of  it  than  in  beholding  Fidelia  serv- 
ing her  father  at  his  hours  of  rising,  meals,  and  rest. 

When  the  general  crowd  of  female  youth  are  con- 
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suiting  their  glasses,  preparing  for  balls,  assemblies, 
or  plays ;  for  a  young  lady  who  could  be  regarded 
among  the  foremost  in  those  places,  either  for  her 
person,  wit,  fortune  or  conversation,  and  yet  con- 
temn all  these  entertainments,  to  sweeten  the  heavy 
hours  of  a  decrepid  parent,  is  a  resignation  truly 
heroic.  Fidelia  performs  the  duty  of  a  r.urse  with 
all  the  beauty  of  a  bride;  nor  does  she  neglect  her 
person,  because  df  her  attendance  on  him,  when  he 
is  too  ill  to  receive  company,  to  whom  she  may  make 
an  appearance. 

Fidelia  who  gives  him  up  her  youth,  does  not 
think  it  any  great  sacrifice  to  add  to  it  the  spoiling 
of  her  dress.  Her  care  and  exactness  in  her  habit 
convince  her  father  of  the  alacrity  of  her  mind;  and 
she  has  of  all  women  the  best  foundation  for  affect- 
ing the  praise  of  a  seeming  negligence.  What  adds 
to  the  entertainment  of  the  good  old  man  is,  that 
Fidelia,  where  merit  and  fortune  cannot  be  over- 
looked by  epistolary  lovers,  reads  over  the  accounts 
of  her  conquests,  plays  on  her  spinet  the  gayest  airs, 
(and  while  she  is  doing  so  you  would  think  her 
formed  only  for  gallantry)  to  intimate  to  him  the 
pleasures  she  despises  for  his  sake. 

Those  who  think  themselves  the  patterns  of  good- 
breeding  and  gallantry  would  be  astonished  to  hear 
that,  in  those  intervals  when  the  old  gentleman  is  at 
ease,  and  can  bear  company,  there  are  at  his  house, 
in  the  most  regular  order,  assemblies  of  people  of  the 
highest  merit ;  where  there  is  conversation  without 
mention  of  the  faults  of  the  absent,  benevolence  be- 
tween men  and  women  without  passion,  and  the 
highest  subjects  of  morality  treated  of  as  natural  and 
accidental  discourse;  all  which  is  owing  to  the  ge- 
nius of  Fidelia,  who  at  once  makes  her  father's  way 
to  another  world  easy,  and  herself  capable  of  being 
an  honour  to  his  name  in  this. 

D  D  3 
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*  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

*  I  WAS  the  other  day  at  the  Bear-gardeir, 
in  hopes  to  have  seen  your  short  face ;  but  not 
being  so  fortunate,  I  must  tell  you  by  way  of  letter, 
that  there  is  a  mystery  among  the  gladiators  which 
has  escaped  your  spectatorial  penetration.  For, 
being  in  a  box  at  an  ale-house  near  that  renowned 
seat  of  honour  above-mentioned,  I  overheard  two 
masters  of  the  science  agreeing  to  quarrel  on  the 
next  opportunity.  This  was  to  happen  in  the  com- 
pany of  a  set  of  the  fraternity  of  basket-hilts,  who 
were  to  meet  that  evening.  When  this  was  settled, 
one  asked  the  other,  "  Will  you  give  cuts  or  re- 
ceive?" The  other  answered,  "  Receive."  It  was 
replied,  "  Are  you  a  passionate  man  ?"  "  No,  pro- 
vided you  cut  no  more  nor  no  deeper  than  we  agree." 
I  thought  it  my  duty  to  acquaint  you  with  this,  that 
the  people  may  not  pay  their  money  for  fighting, 
and  be  cheated. 

Your  humble  servant, 

T.  SCABBAUD    RUSTY.' 


NM50.    WEDNESDAY,  AUGUSTS,  1712. 


Quarenda  pecuiiia  priinUm, 

Virtus  post  numinos. 

HoR.  1  Ep.  i.  53. 

Get  money,  money  still, 

And  then  let  virtue  follow,  if  she  will. 

Pope. 
*  mr.  spectator, 

'All  men,  through  different  paths,  make  at  the 
same  common  thing,  money;  and  it  is  to  her  we 
owe  the  politician,  the  merchant  and  the  lav. yen-; 
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nay,  to  be  free  with  you,  I  believe  to  that  also  we 
are  beholden  to  her  for  our  Spectator.  1  am  apt  to 
think,  that  could  we  look  into  our  own  hearts,  we 
should  see  money  engraved  in  them  in  n.ore  lively 
and  moving  characters  than  self-preservation ;  for 
who  can  reflect  upon  the  merchant  hoisting  sail  in  a 
doubtful  pursuit  of  her,  and  all  mankind  sacrificing 
their  quiet  to  her,  but  must  perceive  that  the  cha- 
racters of  self-preservation  (which  were  doubtless 
originally  the  brightest)  are  sullied,  if  not  wholly  de- 
faced; and  that  those  of  money  (which  at  first  was 
only  valuable  as  a  mean  to  security)  are  of  late  so 
brightened,  that  the  characters  of  self-preservation, 
like  a  less  light  set  by  a  greater,  are  become  almost 
imperceptible  ?  Thus  has  money  got  the  upper  hand 
of  what  all  mankind  formerly  thought  most  dear, 
viz.  security:  and  I  wish  I  could  say  she  had  here 
put  a  stop  to  her  victories;  but,  alas !  common  ho- 
nesty fell  a  sacrifice  to  her.  This  is  the  way  scho- 
lastic men  talk  of  the  greatest  good  in  the  world; 
but  I,  a  tradesman,  shall  give  you  another  account 
of  this  matter  in  the  plain  narrative  of  my  own  life. 
I  think  it  proper,  in  the  first  place,  to  acquaint  my 
readers  that,  since  my  settmg  out  in  the  world,  which 
was  in  the  year  1660,  I  never  wanted  money; 
Ixaving  begun  with  an  indifferent  good  stock  in  the 
tobacco-trade,  to  which  1  was  bred  ;  and  by  the 
continual  successes  it  has  pleased  Providence  to 
bless  my  endeavours  with,  am  at  last  arrived  at 
wiiat  they  call  a  plum*.  To  uphold  my  discourse 
in  the  manner  of  your  wits  or  philosophers,  by  speak- 
ing fine  things,  or  drawing  inferences  as  they  pre- 
tend, from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  I  account  it 
vain ;  having  never  found  any  thing  in  tlie  writings 

*  A  cant  wcrd  used  by  commercial  people,  to  signify  an 
lOO.oeo!. 
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of  such  men,  that  did  not  savour  more  of  the  inven- 
tion of  the  brain,  or  what  is  styled  speculation,  than 
of  sound  judgment  or  profitable  observation.  I  will 
readily  grant  indeed,  that  there  is  what  the  wits  call 
natural  in  their  talk ;  which  is  the  utmost  those 
curious  authors  can  assume  to  themselves,  and  is 
ihdeed  all  they  endeavour  at,  for  they  are  but  la- 
mentable teachers.  And  what,  I  pray,  is  natural  ? 
That  which  is  pleasing  and  easy. — And  what  are 
pleasing  and  easy  ?  Forsooth,  a  new  thought,  or 
conceit  dressed  up  in  smooth  quaint  language,  to 
make  you  smile  and  wag  your  head,  as  being  what 
you  never  imagined  before,  and  yet  wonder  why  you 
had  not;  mere  frothy  amusements,  fit  only  for  boys 
or  silly  women  to  be  caught  with ! 

'  It  is  not  my  present  intention  to  instruct  my 
readers  in  the  methods  of  acquiring  riches ;  that 
may  be  the  work  of  another  essay ;  but  to  exhibit 
the  real  and  solid  advantages  I  have  found  by  them 
in  my  long  and  manifold  experience;  nor  yet  all  the 
advantages  of  so  worthy  and  valuable  a  blessing,  (for 
who  does  not  know  or  imagine  the  comforts  of  being 
warm  or  living  at  ease,  and  that  power  and  pre- 
eminence are  their  inseparable  attendants? )  but  only 
to  instance  the  great  supports  they  afford  us  under 
the  severest  calamities  and  misfortunes  ;  to  shew  that 
the  love  of  them  is  a  special  antidote  against  immo- 
rality and  vice ;  and  that  the  same  does  likewise 
naturally  dispose  men  to  actions  of  piety  and  devo- 
tion. All  which  I  can  make  out  by  my  own  ex- 
perience, who  think  myself  no  ways  particular  from 
the  rest  of  mankind,  nor  better  nor  worse  by  nature 
than  generally  other  men  are. 

'  In  the  year  1665,  when  the  sickness*  was,  I 
lost  by  it  my  wife  and  two  children,  which  were  all 

*  The  plague. 
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my  stock.  Probably  I  might  have  had  more,  consi- 
dering I  was  married  between  four  and  five  years  ; 
but  finding  her  to  be  a  teeming  woman,  I  was  care- 
ful, as  having  then  little  above  a  brace  of  thousand 
pounds  to  carry  on  my  trade  and  maintain  a  family 
with.  I  loved  them  as  usually  men  do  their  wives 
and  children,  and  therefore  could  not  resist  the  first 
impulses  of  nature  on  so  wounding  a  loss ;  but  I 
quickly  roused  myself,  and  found  means  to  alleviate, 
and  at  last  conquer,  my  affliction,  by  reflecting  how 
that  she  and  her  children  having  been  no  great  ex- 
pense to  me,  the  best  part  of  her  fortune  was  still 
left ;  that  my  charge  being  reduced  to  myself,  a 
journeyman,  and  a  maid,  I  might  live  far  cheaper 
than  before;  and  that  being  now  a  childless  wi- 
dower, I  might  perhaps  marry  a  no  less  deserving 
woman,  and  with  a  much  better  fortune  than  she 
brought,  which  was  but  800/.  And,  to  convince  my 
readers  that  such  considerations  as  these  were  pro- 
per and  apt  to  produce  such  an  effect,  I  remember 
it  Vt'as  the  constant  observation,  at  that  deplorable 
time  when  so  many  hundreds  were  swe,  t  away  daily, 
that  the  rich  ever  bore  the  loss  of  their  families  and 
relations  far  better  than  the  poor :  the  latter,  having 
little  or  nothing  beforehand,  and  living  from  hand 
to  mouth,  placed  the  whole  comfort  and  satisfaction 
of  their  lives  in  their  wives  and  children,  and  were 
therefore  inconsolable. 

'  The  following  year  happened  the  fire  ;  at  which 
time,  by  good  Providence,  it  was  my  fortune  to  have 
converted  the  greatest  part  of  my  effects  into  ready 
money,  on  the  prospect  of  an  extraordinary  advant- 
age which  I  was  preparing  to  lay  hold  on.  This  ca- 
lamity was  very  terrible  and  astonishing,  the  fury  of 
the  flames  being  such,  that  whole  streets,  at  several 
distant  places,  were  destroyed,  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  so  that  (as  it  is  well  known)  almost  all  our 
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citizens  were  burnt  out  of  what  they  had.  But  what 
did  I  then  do?  I  did  not  stand  gazing  on  the  ruins  of 
our  noble  metropolis ;  I  did  not  shake  my  head, 
wring  my  hands,  sigh  and  shed  tears  ;  I  considered 
with  myself  what  could  this  avail ;  I  fell  a  plodding 
what  advantages  might  be  made  of  the  ready  cash  I 
had  ;  and  immediately  bethought  myself  that  won- 
derful pennyworths  might  be  bought  of  the  goods 
that  were  saved  out  of  the  fire.  In  short,  with 
about  20001.  and  a  little  credit,  I  bought  as  much 
tobacco  as  raised  my  estate  to  the  value  of  10,0001. 
I  then  "  looked  on  the  ashes  of  our  city,  and  the 
misery  of  its  late  inhabitants,  as  an  effect  of  the  just 
wrath  and  indignation  of  heaven  towards  a  sinful 
and  perverse  people." 

'  After  this  I  married  again ;  and  that  wife  dying, 
I  took  another:  but  both  proved  to  be  idle  bag- 
gages :  the  first  gave  me  a  great  deal  of  plague  and 
vexation  by  her  extravagancies,  and  I  became  one 
of  the  by-words  of  the  city.  I  knew  it  would  be  to 
no  manner  of  purpose  to  go  about  to  curb  the  fancies 
and  inclinations  of  women,  which  fly  out  the  more 
for  being  restrained;  but  what  I  could  I  did;  I 
watched  her  narrowly,  and  by  good  luck  found  her 
in  the  embraces  (for  which  I  had  two  witnesses 
with  me)  of  a  wealthy  spark  of  the  court  end  of 
the  town  ;  of  whom  I  recovered  15,000  pounds, 
which  made  me  amends  for  what  she  had  idly  squanr 
dered,  and  put  a  silence  to  all  my  neighbours,  taking 
f»ff  my  reproach  by  the  gain  they  saw  I  had  by  it; 
'J'he  last  died  about  two  years  after  I  married  her, 
in  labour  of  three  children.  I  conjecture  they  were 
begotten  by  a  country-kinsman  of  hers,  wliom  at  her 
recommendation,  I  took  into  my  family,  and  gave 
wages  to  as  a  journeyman.  What  this  creature  ex- 
pended in  delicacies  and  high  diet  for  her  kinsman 
(as  well  as  I  could  compute  by  the  poulterer's,  fish- 
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monger's  and  grocer's  bills),  amounted  in  tlie  satd 
two  years  to  one  hundred  eighty-six  pounds  lour 
shillings  and  fivepence  halfpenny.  The.  fine  ap- 
parel, bracelets,  lockets,  and  treats,  &c.  of  the  other, 
according  to  the  best  calculation,  came,  in  three 
years  and  about  three  quarters,  to  seven  hundred 
forty-four  pounds  seven  shillings  and  ninepence. 
After  this  I  resolved  never  to  marry  more,  and 
found  I  had  been  a  gainer  by  my  marriages,  and  the 
damages  granted  me  for  the  abuses  of  my  bed  (all 
charges  deducted)  eight  thousand  three  hundred 
pounds  within  a  trifle. 

*  I  come  now  to  shew  the  good  effects  of  the  love 
of  money  on  the  lives  of  men,  towards  rendering 
them  honest,  sober,  and  religious.  When  I  was  a 
young  man,  I  had  a  mind  to  make  the  best  of  my 
wits,  and  over-reached  a  country  chap  in  a  parcel 
of  unsound  goods  ;  to  whom,  upon  his  upbraiding, 
and  threatening  to  expose  me  for  it,  I  returned  the 
equivalent  of  his  loss ;  and  upon  his  good  advice, 
wherein  he  clearly  demonstrated  the  folly  of  such 
artifices,  which  can  never  end  but  in  shame,  and  the 
ruin  of  all  correspoildence,  I  never  after  transgressed. 
Can  your  courtiers,  who  take  bribes,  or  your  law^yers 
or  physicians  in  their  practice,  or  even  the  divines 
who  intermeddle  in  worldly  affairs,  boast  of  making 
but  one  slip  in  their  lives,  and  of  such  a  thorough  and 
lasting  reformation?  Since  my  coming  into  the  world 
I  do  not  remember  I  was  ever  overtaken  in  drink, 
save  nine  times,  once  at  the  christening  of  my  first 
child,  thrice  at  our  city  feasts,  and  five  times  at 
driving  of  bargains.  My  reformation  I  can  attribute 
to  nothing  so  much  as  the  love  and  esteem  of  money, 
for  I  found  myself  to  be  extravagant  in  my  drink, 
and  apt  to  turn  projector,  and  make  rash  bargains. 
As  for  women,  I  never  knew  any  except  my  wives ; 
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for  my  reader  must  know,  and  it  is  what  we  may 
confide  in  as  an  excellent  recipe,  that  the  love  of 
business  and  money  is  the  greatest  mortifier  of  inor- 
dinate desires  imaginable,  as  employing  the  mind 
continually  in  the  careful  oversight  of  what  one  has, 
in  the  eager  quest  after  more,  in  looking  after  the 
negligences  and  deceits  of  servants,  in  the  due  enter- 
ing and  stating  of  accounts,  in  hunting  after  chaps, 
and  in  the  exact  knowledge  of  the  state  of  markets ; 
which  things  whoever  thoroughly  attends  to,  will 
find  enough  and  enough  to  employ  his  thoughts  on 
every  moment  of  the  day  ;  so  that  I  cannot  call  to 
mind,  that  in  all  the  time  I  was  a  husband,  which, 
off  and  on,  was  about  twelve  years,  I  ever  once 
thought  of  my  wives  but  in  bed.  And,  lastly,  for  re- 
ligion, I  have  ever  been  a  constant  churohman,  both 
forenoons  and  afternoons  on  Sundays,  never  for- 
getting to  be  thankful  for  any  gain  or  advantage  I 
had  had  that  day ;  and  on  Saturday  nights,  upon 
casting  up  my  accounts,  I  always  was  grateful  for 
the  sum  of  my  week's  profits,  and  at  Christmas  for 
that  of  the  whole  year.  It  is  true,  perhaps,  that  my 
devotion  has  not  been  the  most  fervent  ;  which,  I 
think,  ought  to  be  imputed  to  the  evenness  and  se- 
dateness  of  my  temper,  which  never  would  admit  of 
any  impetuosities  of  any  sort :  and  I  can  remember 
that  in  my  youth  and  prime  of  manhood,  when  my 
blood  ran  brisker,  I  took  greater  pleasure  in  reli- 
gious exercises  than  at  present,  or  many  years  past, 
and  that  my  devotion  sensibly  declined  as  age,  which 
is  dull  and  unwieldy,  came  upon  me. 

*  I  have,  I  hope,  here  proved,  that  the  love  of  mOt 
ney  prevents  all  immorality  and  vice  ;  which  if  you 
will  not  allow,  you  must,  that  the  pursuit  of  it 
obliges  men  to  the  same  kind  of  life  as  they  would 
follow  if  they  were  really  virtuous ;  which  is  all  I 
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have  to  say  at  present,  only  recommending  to  you, 
that  you  would  think  of  it,  and  turn  ready  wit  into 
ready  money  as  fast  as  you  can.    I  conclude, 

Your  servant 

T.  EPHRAIM  WEED.' 
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Jam  savus  aperiam 


In  rabiem  verti  ccepitjocus,  et  per  honestas 

Ire  domes  impune  minax 

HoR.  ii  Ep.  i.  148. 

—— Times  corrupt  and  nature  ill-inclin'd 

Produc'd  the  point  that  left  the  sting  behind ; 
Till,  friend  with  friend,  and  families  at  strife, 
Triumphant  malice  rag'd  through  private  life. 

Pope. 

There  is  nothing  so  scandalous  to  a  government, 
and  detestable  in  the  eyes  of  all  good  men,  as  defa- 
matory' papers  and  pamphlets ;  but  at  the  same  time 
there  is  nothing  so  difficult  to  tame  as  a  satirical  au- 
thor. An  angry  writer  who  cannot  appear  in  print, 
naturally  vents  his  spleen  in  libels  and  lampoons.  A 
gay  old  woman,  says  the  fable,  seeing  all  her  wrin- 
kles represented  in  a  large  looking-glass,  threw  it 
upon  the  ground  in  a  passion,  and  broke  it  into  a 
thousand  pieces  ;  but  as  she  was  afterwards  survey- 
ing the  fragments  with  a  spiteful  kind  of  pleasure, 
she  could  not  forbear  uttering  herself  in  the  follow- 
ing soliloquy.  '  What  have  I  got  by  this  revengeful 
blow  of  mine.'  I  have  only  multiplied  my  deformity, 
and  see  an  hundred  ugly  faces,  where  before  I  saw 
but  one." 

VOL.  Xil.  E  E 
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It  has  been  proposed,  to  oblige  every  person  that 
writes  a  book,  or  a  paper,  to  swear  himself  tlie  au^- 
thor  of  it,  and  enter  down  in  a.  public  register  his 
name  and  place  of  abpde. 

This  indeed  would  have  effectually  suppressed  all 
printed  scandal,  which  generally  appeai«  under  bor- 
rowed names,  or  under  none  at  all.  Blit  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  such  an  expedient  would  notJonly  destroy 
scandal,  but  learning.  It  would  operate  pronais- 
cuously,  and  root  up  the  corn  and  tares  together. 
Not  to  mention  some  of  the  most  celebrated  works 
of  piety,  which  have  proceeded  from  anonymous 
authors,  who  have  made  it  their  merit  to  convey  to 
us  so  great  a  charity  in  secret ;  there  are  few  works 
of  genius  that  come  out  first  with  the  author's  name. 
The  writer  generally  makes  a  trial  of  them  in  the 
world  before  he  owns  them  ;  and,  I  believe,  very 
few,  who  are  capable  of  writing,  would  set  pen 
to  paper,  if  they  knew  beforehand  that  they  must 
not  publish  their  productions  but  on  such  condi- 
tions. For  my  own  part,  I  must  declare,  the  papers 
I  present  the  public  are  like  fairy  favours,  which 
shall  last  no  longer  than  while  the  author  is  con-? 
cealed. 

That  which  makes  it  particularly  difficult  to  re- 
strain these  sons  of  calumny  and  defamation  is.,  that 
all  sides  are  equally  guilty  of  it,  and  that  every  dirty 
scribbler  is  countenanced  by  great  names,  whose 
interests  he  propagates  by  such  vile  and  infamous 
methods.  I  have  never  yet  heard  of  a  ministry  who 
have  inflicted  an  ex&mplary  punishment  on  an  au- 
thor that  has  supported  their  cause  with  falsehood 
and  scandal,  and  treated  in  a  most  cruel  manner  the 
naittes  of  those  who  have  been  looked  upon  as  their 
rivals  arid  antagonists.  Would  a  government  set 
an  everlastiftg  TOark  eif  their  displeasure  upon  one  of 
those  infamous  writers,  who  makes  his  court  to  them- 
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by  tearing  to  pieces  the  reputation  of  a  cbtnpQtitor, 
we  should  quickly  gee  an  end  put  to  this  race  of 
vermin,  that  are  a  scandal  to  government,  and  a  re- 
proach to  human  nature.  Such  a  proceeding  would 
make  a  minister  of  state  shine  in  history,  and  would 
till  all  mankind  with  a  just  abhorrence  of  persons 
who  should  treat  him  unworthily,  and  employ  against 
him  those  arms  which  he  scorned  to  make  use  of 
against  his  enemies. 

I  cannot  think  that  any  one  will  be  so  unjust  as 
to  imagine,  what  I  have  here  said  is  spoken  with 
respect  to  any  party  or  faction.  Every  one  who  has 
in  him  the  sentiments  either  of  a  Christian  or  gen- 
tleman, cannot  but  be  highly  offended  at  this  wicked 
and  ungenerous  practice,  which  is  so  much  in  use 
among  us  at  present,  that  it  is  become  a  kind  of 
national  crime,  and  distinguishes  us  from  all  the  go- 
vernments that  lie  about  us.  I  cannot  but  look  upon 
the  linest  strokes  of  satire  which  are  aimed  at  parti- 
cular persons,  and  which  are  supported  even  with 
the  appearances  of  truth,  to  be  the  marks  of  an  evil 
mind,  and  highly  criminal  in  themselves.  Infamy, 
like  other  punishments,  is  under  the  direction  and 
distribution  of  the  magistrate,  and  not  of  any  private 
person.  Accordingly  we  learn,  from  a  fragment  of 
Cicero,  that  though  there  were  very  few  capital  pu- 
nishments in  the  twelve  tables,  a  libel  or  lampoon, 
which  took  away  the  good  name  of  another,  was  to 
be  punished  by  death.  But  this  is  far  from  being 
our  case.  Our  satire  is  nothing  but  ribaldry,  and 
billingsgate.  Scurrility  passes  for  wit;  and  he  who 
can  call  names  in  the  greatest  variety  of  phrases,  is 
looked  upon  to  have  the  shrewdest  pen.  By  this 
means  the  honour  of  families  is  ruined,  the  highest 
posts  and  greatest  titles  are  rendered  cheap  and  vile 
ro  the  sight  of  the  people,  the  noblest  virtues  and 
most  exalted  parts  exposed  to  the  contempt  of  the 
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vicious  and  the  ignorant.  Should  a  foreigner,  who 
knows  nothing  of  our  private  factions,  or  one  who 
is  to  act  his  part  in  the  world  when  our  present 
heats  and  animosities  are  forgot — should,  I  say,  such 
an  one  form  to  himself  a  notion  of  the  greatest  men 
of  all  sides  in  the  British  nation,  who  are  now  living, 
from  the  characters  which  are  given  them  in  some 
or  other  of  those  abominable  writings  which  are 
daily  published  among  us,  what  a  nation  of  monsters 
must  we  appear ! 

As  this  cruel  practice  tends  to  the  utter  subver- 
sion of  all  truth  and  humanity  among  us,  it  deserves 
the  utmost  detestation  and  discouragement  of  all 
who  have  either  the  love  of  their  country,  or  the 
honour  of  their  religion  at  heart.  I  would  there- 
fore earnestly  recommend  it  to  the  consideration  of 
those  who  deal  in  these  pernicious  arts  of  writing, 
and  of  those  who  take  pleasure  in  the  reading  of 
them.  As  for  the  first,  I  have  spoken  of  them  in 
former  papers,  and  have  not  stuck  to  rank  them 
with  the  murderer  and  assassin.  Every  honest  man 
sets  as  high  a  value  upon  a  good  name,  as  upon  life 
itself;  and  I  cannot  but  think  that  those  who  privily 
assault  the  one,  would  destroy  the  other,  might  they 
do  it  with  the  same  secrecy  and  impunity. 

As  for  persons  who  take  pleasure  in  the  reading 
and  dispersing  of  such  detestable  libels,  I  am  afraid 
they  fall  very  little  short  of  the  guilt  of  the  first  com- 
posers. By  a  law  of  the  emperors  Valentinian  and 
Valens,  it  was  made  death  for  any  person  not  only 
to  write  a  libel,  but,  if  he  met  with  one  by  chance, 
not  to  tear  or  burn  it.  But  because  I  would  not  be 
thought  singular  in  my  opinion  of  this  matter,  I 
shall  conclude  my  paper  with  the  words  of  Mon- 
sieur Bayle,  who  was  a  man  of  great  freedom  of 
thought  as  well  as  of  exquisite  learning  and  judg- 
ment. 
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'  I  cannot  imagine,  that  a  man  who  disperses  a 
libel,  is  less  desirous  of  doing  mischief  than  the 
author  himself.  But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  plea-. . 
sure  which  a  man  takes  in  the  reading  of  a  defama- 
tory libel?  Is  it  not  a  heinous  sin  in  the  sight  of 
God  ?  We  must  distinguish  in  this  point.  This  plea- 
sure is  either  an  agreeable  sensation  we  are  affected 
with,  when  we  meet  with  a  witty  thought  which  is 
well  expressed,  or  it  is  a  joy  which  we  conceive  from 
the  dishonour  of  the  person  who  is  defamed.  I  will 
say  nothing  to  the  first  of  these  cases;  for  perhaps 
some  would  think  that  my  morality  is  not  severe 
enough,  if  I  should  affirm  that  a  man  is  not  master  of 
those  agreeable  sensations,  any  more  than  of  those 
occasioned  by  sugar  or  honey,  when  they  touch  his 
tongue  ;  but  as  to  the  second,  every  one  will  own  that 
pleasure  to  be  a  heinous-sin.  The  pleasure  in  the 
first  case  is  of  no  continuance  ;  it  prevents  our  reason 
and  reflection,  and  may  be  immediately  followed  by 
a  secret  grief,  to  see  our  neighbour's  honour  blasted. 
If  it  does  not  cease  immediately,  it  is  a  sign  that  we 
are  not  displeased  with  the  ill-nature  of  the  satirist, 
but  are  glad  to  see  him  defame  his  enemy  by  all 
kinds  of  stories ;  and  then  we  deserve  the  punish^ 
ment  to  which  the  writer  of  the  libel  is  subject.  I 
shall  here  add  the  words  of  a  modern  author.  St. 
Gregory,  upon  excommunicating  those  writers  who 
had  dishonoured  Castorius,  does  not  except  those 
who  read  their  works;  because,  says  he,  if  calumnies 
have  always  been  the  delight  of  the  hearers,  and  a 
gratification  of  those  persons  who  have  no  other  ad- 
vantage over  honest  men,  is  not  he  who  takes  plea- 
sure in  reading  them  as  guilty  as  he  who  composed 
them  ?  It  is  an  uncontested  maxim,  that  they  who 
approve  an  action,  would  certainly  do  it  l^  they 
could;  that  is,  if  some  reason  of  self-love  did  not 
kinder  them.  There  is  no  diifcrence,  says  Cicero, 
£  £  3 
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between  advising  a  crime,  and  approving  it  when 
committed.  The  Roman  law  confirmed  this  maxim, 
having  subjected  the  approvers  and  authors  of  this 
evil  to  the  same  penalty.  We  may  therefore  con- 
clude, that  those  who  are  pleased  with  reading  de- 
famatory libels,  so  far  as  to  approve  the  authors  and 
dispersers  of  them,  are  as  guilty  as  if  they  had  com- 
posed them ;  for,  if  they  do  not  write  such  libels 
themselves,  it  is  because  they  have  not  the  talent  of 
writing,  or  because  they  will  run  no  hazard.' 

The  author  produces  other  authorities  to  confirm 
his  judgment  in  this  particular.  C. 


N''452.   FRIDAY,  AUGUSTS,  1712. 

Esi  natura  kominum  novitatis  atida. 

Plin.  apud  Lilliiiin. 

Human  nature  is  fond  of  novelty. 

Thbbe  15  no  humour  in  my  countrymen,  which  I  am 
more  inclined  to  wonder  at,  than  their  general  thirst 
after  news.  There  are  about  half  a  dozen  ingenious 
men,  who  live  very  plentifully  upon  this  curiosity  of 
their  fellow  subjects.  They  all  of  them  receive  the 
same  advices  from  abroad,  and  very  often  in  the  same 
words;  but  their  way  of  cooking  it  is  so  differ- 
ent, that  there  is  no  citizen,  who  has  an  eye  to  the 
public  good,  that  can  leave  the  coffee-house  with 
peace  of  mind,  before  he  has  given  every  one  of  them 
a.  reading.  These  several  dishes  of  news  are  so  very 
agreeable  to  the  palate  of  my  countrymen,  that  they 
are  not  only  pleased  with  them  when  they  are  served 
up  hot,  but  when  they  are  again  set  cold  before  them, 
by  those  penetrating  politicians  who  oblige  the  public 
with  their  reflections  and  observations  upon  every 
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piece  of  intelligence  that  is  sent  us  from  abroad.  The 
text  is  given  us  by  one  set  of  writers,  and  the  com- 
ment by  another. 

But  notwithstanding  we  have  the  same  tale  told  us 
in  so  many  different  papers,  and,  if  occasion  re- 
quires, in  so  many  articles  of  the  same  paper  ;  not- 
withstanding, in  a  scarcity  of  foreign  posts,  we  hear 
the  same  story  repeated  by  different  advices  from 
Paris,  Brussels,  the*  Hague,  and  from  every  great 
town  in  Europe ;  notwithstanding  the  multitude  of 
annotations,  explanations,  reflections,  and  various 
readings  which  it  passes  through,  our  time  lies  heavy 
on  our  hands  till  the  arrival  of  a  fresh  mail :  we  long 
to  receive  further  particulars,  to  hear  what  wHl  be 
the  next  step,  or  what  will  be  the  consequences  of 
that  which  has  been  already  taken.  A  westerly  wind 
keeps  the  whole  town  in  suspense,  and  puts  a  stop 
to  conversation. 

This  general  curiosity  has  been  raised  and  inflamed 
by  our  late  wars,  and,  if  rightly  directed,  might  be 
of  good  use  to  a  person  who  has  such  a  thirst 
awakened  in  him.  Why  should  not  a  man,  who 
takes  delight  in  reading  every  thing  that  is  new, 
apply  hhnself  to  history,  travels,  and  other  writings 
of  the  same  kind,  where  he  will  find  perpetual  fuel 
for  his  curiosity,  and  meet  with  much  more  pleasure 
and  improvement  than  in  these  papers  of  the  week  ? 
An  honest  tradesman,  who  languishes  a  whole 
summer  in  expectation  of  a  battle,  and  perhaps  is 
baulked  at  last,  may  here  meet  with  half  a  dozen  in 
a  day.  He  may  read  the  news  of  a  whole  campaign 
in  less  time  than  he  now  bestows  upon  the  products 
of  any  single  post.  Fights,  conquests,  and  revolutions, 
iie  thick  together.  The  reader's  curiosity  is  raised 
and  satisfied  every  moment,  and  his  passions  disap- 
pointed or  gratified,  without  being  detained  in  a 
state  of  uncertainty  from  day  to  day,  or  lying  at 
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the  mercy  of  the  sea  and  wind ;  in  short,  the  mind 
is  not  here  kept  in  a  perpetual  gape  after  knowledge, 
nor  punished  with  that  eternal  thirst  which  is  the 
portion  of  all  our  modern  news-mongers  and  coft'ee- 
house  politicians. 

All  matters  of  fact,  which  a  man  did  not  know  be- 
fore, are  news  to  him ;  and  I  do  not  see  how  any 
haberdasher  in  Cheapside  is  more  concerned  in  the 
present  quarrel  of  the  Cantons,  than  he  was  in  that 
of  the  League.  At  least,  I  believe,  every  one  will 
allow  me  it  is  of  more  importance  to  an  Englishman 
to  know  the  history  of  his  ancestors  than  that  of  his 
contemporaries  who  live  upon  the  banks  of  the  Da- 
r.ube  or  the  Borysthenes.  As  for  those  who  are  of 
another  mind,  I  shall  recommend  to  them  the 
following  letter  from  a  projector  who  is  willing  to 
turn  a  penny  by  this  remarkable  curiosity  of  liis 
countrymen. 

*  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

'  You  must  have  observed,  that  men  who 
frequent  coffee-houses,  and  delight  in  news,  arc 
pleased  with  every  thing  that  is  matter  of  fact,  so  it 
be  what  they  have  not  heard  before.  A  victory,  or 
a  defeat,  are  equally  agreeable  to  them.  The  shut- 
ting of  a  cardinal's  mouth  pleases  them  one  post,  and 
the  opening  of  it  another.  They  are  glad  to  hear 
the  French  court  is  removed  to  Marli,  and  are  after^ 
%^  ards  as  much  delighted  with  its  return  to  Versailles. 
They  read  the  advertisements  with  the  same  curi- 
osity as  the  articles  of  public  news;  and  are  as 
pleased  to  hear  of  a  pj'e-bald  horse  that  is  strayed 
out  of  a  field  near  Islington,  as  of  a  whole  troop  that 
have  been  engaged  in  any  foreign  adventure.  In 
short,  they  have  a  relish  for  every  thing  that  is  news, 
let  the  matter  of  it  be  what  it  will ;  or,  to  speak 
more  properly,  they  are  men  of  a  voracious  appetite, 
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but  no  taste.  Now,  sir,  since  the  great  fountain  of 
news,  I  mean  the  war,  is  very  near  being  dried  up ; 
and  since  these  gentlemen  have  contracted  such  an 
inextinguishable  thirst  after  it;  I  have  taken  their 
case  and  my  own  into  consideration,  and  have 
thought  of  a  project  which  may  turn  to  the  advan- 
tage of  us  both.  I  have  thoughts  of  publishing  a 
daily  paper,  which  shall  comprehend  in  it  all  the 
most  remarkable  occurrences  in  every  little  town, 
village,  and  hamlet,  that  lie  within  ten  miles  of 
London,  or,  in  other  words,  within  the  verge  of  the 
penny-post.  I  have  pitched  upon  this  scene  of  in- 
telligence for  two  reasons ;  first,  because  the  car- 
riage of  letters  will  be  very  cheap;  and,  secondly, 
because  I  may  receive  them  every  day.  By  this 
means  my  readers  will  have  their  news  fresh  and 
fresh,  and  many  worthy  citizens,  who  cannot  sleep 
with  any  satisfaction  at  present,  for  want  of  being 
informed  how  the  world  goes,  may  go  to  bed  con- 
tentedly, it  being  my  design  to  put  out  my  paper 
every  night  at  nine  o'clock  precisely.  I  have  already 
established  correspondences  in  these  several  places, 
and  received  very  good  intelligence. 

'  By  my  last  advices  from  Knightsbridge  I  hear, 
that  a  horse  was  clapped  into  the  pound,  on  the 
third  instant,  and  that  he  was  not  released  when  the 
letters  came  away. 

*  We  are  informed  from  Pankridge  *,  that  a  dozen 
weddings  were  lately  celebrated  in  the  mother- 
church  of  that  place,  but  are  referred  to  their  next 
letters  for  the  names  of  the  parties  concerned. 

'  Letters  from  Brompton  advise,  that  the  widow 
Blight  had  received  several  visits  from  John  Mil- 
dew, which  affords  great  matter  of  speculation  in 
those  parts. 

*  Pdncras,  then  a  fashionable  piaffe  for  weddings. 
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*  By  a  fisherman  who  lately  touched  at  Hammer- 
smith, there  is  advice  from  Putney,  that  a  certain 
person  well  known  in  that  place,  is  like  to  lose  his 
election  for  churchwarden;  but  this  being  boat- 
hews,  we  cannot  give  entire  credit  to  it. 

*  Letters  from  Paddington  bring  little  more,  than 
that  William  Squeak,  the  sow-gelder,  passed  through 
that  place  the  fifth  instant. 

*  They  advise  from  Fulham,  that  things  remained 
there  in  the  same  state  they  were.  They  had  in- 
telligence, just  as  the  letters  came  away,  of  a  tub  of 
excellent  ale  just  set  abroach  at  Parson's  Green;  but 
this  wanted  confirmation. 

'  I  have  here,  sir,  given  you  a  specimen  of  the 
news  with  which  I  intend  to  entertain  the  town, 
and  which,  when  drawn  up  regularly  in  the  form 
of  a  newspaper,  will,  I  doubt  not,  be  very  accept- 
able to  many  of  those  public-spirited  readers,  who 
take  more  delight  in  acquainting  themselves  with 
other  people's  business  than  their  "own.  I  hope 
a  paper  of  this  kind,  which  lets  us  know  what  is 
done  near  home,  may  be  more  useful  to  us  than  those 
which  are  filled  with  advices  from  Zug  and  Bender, 
and  make  some  amends  for  that  dearth  of  intelli- 
gence, which  we  may  justly  apprehend  from  times 
of  peace.  If  I  find  that  you  receive  this  project 
farourably,  I  will  shortly  trouble  you  with  one  or 
two  more ;  and  in  the  mean  time  am,  most  worthy 
sir,  with  all  due  respect. 

Your  most  obedient 

C.  and  most  humble  servant.' 
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